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Beyond the Facade of Construc- 
tive Engagement : А Critical 
Examination of the United States 


Foreign Policy Towards South 
Africa | 


Geogre Klay Кей. Jr. 


The foundation for United States’ involvement in South Africa was 
laid in the late 1940s, by two American corporations: the Newmont 
Mining Company (the Morgan Group) and the American Metal 
Climax The two corporations were invited to South Africa by 
British and South African corporations to invest in the booming 
mining sector. This in turn opened a floodgate to American cor- 
porate interests. For example, the Englehard Enterprises bought 
the South African Rand Mines Group. The financing of Englehard 
Enterprises as well as all South African Government bond 
flotations were handled by the investment banking firm of Dillon 
Read and Company (headed by US former Secretary of the 
Treasury Douglas Dillion)! This tie-up between Washington's 
officialdom, US foreign policy and a growing economic stake, par- 
ticularly gold, in South Africa is instructive? Since then, American 
corporations have been involved in virtually every sector of the 
South African economy— mining, industrial agriculture and ser- 
vice. For example, by 1985, there were 350 American corporations 
operating in South Africa; they have over $14 billion shoring up 
the South African economy, they control 4396 of the South African 
petroleum market, 2396 of its motor vehicle sales, and 7596 of its 
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computer business? Against this background, the United States 
has formed a strong politico-ideological and military and 
economic alliance with the apartheid state; and this has been and 
continues to be reflected in the conduct of its foreign policy 
towards South Africa. 

During the Truman and Eisenhower Administrations, 
American foreign policy towards South Africa was anchored on 
the “hands off approach"—there was the absence of a clear official 
policy towards the apartheid state. This development can be partly 
attributed to the fact that the United States was confronted with its 
own version of "apartheid" at that time: there was a racist caste- 
like system; hence, the United States silently acquiesced the pro- 
-pagation of the apartheid system in South Africa, but devoid of an . 
official: policy framework. 

The ascendancy of Kennedy to the American presidency syn- 
chronized with the upsurge in the civil rights crusade in the United 
States. Blacks were demanding their civil rights. Accordingly, the 
Kennedy Administration was propelled to fashion a policy towards 

"South Africa. The resultant policy was janusfaced: it publicly 
repudiated the system of apartheid on the one hand, but provided 
the political, economic and technological “oxygen” that facilitated 

. the system's survival The next administration, the Johnson 
Regime, continued in a similar. direction. 

The advent of the Nixon Administration witnessed the for- 
mulation of the contemporary framework for the conduct of 
American policy towards. South Africa. The basis of the framework 
was embodied in the National Security Council Study Memoran- 
dum 39. Its central tenet was the unequivocal support for white 
supremacy and domination as the deux ex machina for maintain- 
ing American economic, military and strategic interests in the 
southern African region. Henry Kissinger, the principal architect 

. of the policy, summarizes its raison d'etre thus: 

The whites are here to stay [in South Africa] and the only 
way that constructive change can come about is through 
them. There is no hope for the blacks to gain the political 
rights they seek through violence, which will only lead іо . 

chaos and increased opportunities for the communists* : 
Accordingly, American foreign policy manifested the same 
pattern of duplicity that had been its hallmark during previous 
administrations: there was collusion with South Africa in practice, 
but denunciation in rhetoric. During the brief tenure of the Ford 

. Administration, the same pattern obtained. 

The election of Jimmy Carter as. President of the United 
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_ States, witnessed a “major shift" in policy approach towards Pre- . 
‘юпа: the issue of “human rights” became a salient feature. 
Specifically, the Carter Administration made it emphatically clear 
that "business as usual" with the apartheid system could not con- 
tinue. Importantly, as a manifestation of its resolve, the Carter. 
Administration designated Andrew Young, a Black civil rights 
activits, as its United Nations Ambassador and premier acteur, in 
the conduct of its South African policy. 

Significantly, the Carter Administration sponsored the for 
mulation of the "Sullivan Principles" This code of conduct was 
designed to guide the activities of American businesses operating 
in South Africa. In essence, American private investment was 
“anointed” to provide the motor force for the transformation of the 
apartheid system. The "Sullivan Code" can be delineated viz: 

l. Non-segregation of the races. 
2. Equal and fair employment practices. 
3. Equal pay for equal work. 


4. Initiation of, and the development of training programe for 
blacks. 
5. Increasing the number of blacks in supervisory and 


management positions. 
6. Improving the quality of employees lives outside ihe 
work environment? | 

Ostensibly, these initial policy decisions convinced several 
African leaders and anti-apartheid activists that the Carter 
Administration was determined to radically transform American 
policy towards South Africa. However, the superficiality of Carter's 
"human rights" approach soon became apparent there was the 
return to "business as usual" with Pretoria. Three major factors 
demonstrated this: 1) United Nations Security Council Resolutions 
-that were intended to occasion changes in the apartheid system, 
were constantly vetoed by the United States; 2) the United States 
continued its traditional economic, military and technological ties 
with South Africa; and 3) the celebrated “human rights” policy was 
plagued with duplicity.in its application. That is, while the Carter 
Administration, on the one hand, was critical of the “human 
rights” record of countries whose ideological systems were inimical 
to that of the United States, it on the other hand, countenanced the 

abysmal and unbridled violation of human rights by Pretoria 
Hence, from the Eisenhower to the Carter Administration 
American policy towards South Africa has been consistently pre 
mised on the collusion with Pretoria in reality, and condemnation 
of its apartheid system in rhetoric. In other words, the substance of 
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the policy has remained consistent, it is only the form that has 
changed. This background is appropos to the discussion of the 
Reagan Administration's "Constructive Engagement Policy." 

The election of Ronald Reagan as President of the United 
States in 1980, was greeted by the appartheid regime as the fulfill- 
ment of a “messianic prophecy”. The raison d'etre for this state of 
ecstasy was couched in the fact that the Afrikaan-based ruling 
class was pleased that a sympathizer and an ally had ascended to 
the American presidency. In other words, even though previous 
American Administrations had collaborated with and suppor 
ted the apartheid system via the substance of foreign policy, 
nevértheless, Pretoria was wary of even the modest superficial 
public denunciations which these past administrations had levelled 
against it. In short, the South African ruling class wanted the sub- 
stance of American foreign policy to be consistent with its 
form. 


The Policy of *Constructive Engagement" 


Unlike the foreign policy approaches of its predecessors, the 
Reagan Administration's "constructive engagement" policy is a 
‘seminal attempt at making the substance of American foreign 
policy towards South Africa, coterminous with its form. That is, 
while American policy under the previous administrations has 
been tinted with ambivalence, double standard and hypocrisy, the 
Reagn Administration has unequivocally articulated United States 
unflinching support for Pretoria both in substance and in form, 
through its policy of "constructive engagement" In short, the 
Reagan Administration has clearly demonstrated what its pre- 
decessors believed and practised, but could not admit the United 
States Government fully supports the apartheid system of South 
Africa. In President Reagan's own words, 

Can we [the United States| abandon a country that has 
stood by us in every war we've fought - a country that is 
strategically essential to the free world in its production of 
minerals we all must have? I feel that... if we are going to 
sit down at a table and negotiate with Russians; surely we 
can keep with a friendly nation like South Africa 

Although the policy of "constructive engagement" is different 
from those of previous administrations in form, however, they are 
all the same substantively. Like the ones before, "constructive 
engagement' is anchored on the traditional pillar of American 
foreign policy: international relations is perceived as nothing more 
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than a zero sum game that is rooted in the cold war "chess game" 
between capitalism and communism. In this vein, every inter 
national issue — whether in Central America, Latin America, 
southern Africa, and Asia—is reduced to an "East versus West" 
Struggle, in which a gain for one side is seen as the loss for 
the other. ' 

Specifically, in the South African context, the cardinal con- 
tours of "constructive engagement" are: 1) a friendly and a non- 
confrontational approach via quiet discussion and negotiation 
with Pretoria; it is only through this method that apartheid can be 
Teformed;: 2) continual political, economic, military and 
technological collaboration with and support for Pretoria The 
` rationale is that through this means the United States can continue : 
to exercise leverage, and thereby occasion change; 3) the corollary 
is that sanctions and other punitive measures will have an adverse 
impact on the oppressed Black population, and undermine the 
viability of the “reform crusade”; and 4) South Africa is 
strategically important to the United States: it has several minerals 
that are crucial to the American industrial complex - vanadium, 
chromium, uranium, asbestos, nickel and antimony; hence, the 
` United States has to support Pretoria, otherwise the “communist” 
will take over. Thus, the motor force of the policy is couched in the 
philosophy that since South Africa is an ally, the United States 
should continue to support it even to the socio-economic and 
political detriment of the majority black population. 


The effect. of the "constructive engagement" policy on the 
apartheid system, can be evaluated at two levels: 1) the domestic . 
conditions in South Africa, and 2) the external level. In the former 
case, the empirics clearly demonstrate that the internal conditions 
in South Africa have been deteriorating In other words, the 
"constructive engagement" policy has not fuelled the transforma- 
tion for which it was purportedly formulated. Specifically, for 
example, the political situation in South Africa has even worsened: 
the system of apartheid has continued unabatingly to deprive Һе. 
majority black population of its fundamental political rights — the 
right to vote, the right to organize freely, the right to assemble, the 
right to political representation and the right to participate in: the 

process of political decision-making. 
| Concomitantly, the apartheid regime has escalated its reign of 
terror via several major mechanisms. First, there is the persistence 
of arbitrary arrest and detention. Under the general rubric of the 
General Laws Amendment Act, and the Criminal Prodecure Act, 
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several South Africans who are opposed to the apartheid system— 
workers, students, religious leaders: and journalists—have been 
arbitrarily arrested and detained for various lengths of time. As 
Table 1 shows, between 1981-1985, the number of people arbitrarily 
arrested and detained burgeoned by almost 400%. Since 1986, a 
new phenomenon has emerged: scores of youngsters ranging from 
ages 6-19, have been arrested and detained. 


Table 1 l 
The Index of Human Rights Violations in South Africa, _ 
1981-1985 

Year Number of People Deaths.in Number of People 
Arbitrarily ` Detention Banned 
Imprisoned 

1981 630 8 19 

1982 310 3 21 

1983 ‚ 453 2 10 

1984 530 35 1 

1985 2436 1 39 


Source : South African Institute of Race Relations, Survey of 
Race Relations in South Africa, 1981-1985, (Johannesburg 
Natal Witness, Ltd.) . | 
Second, the apartheid regime has used "banning" as an instru- 
ment for undermining the internal anti-apartheid struggle. Bet- 
ween 1981-1985, the number of people banned has increased by 20 
from 19 to 39. Banning has taken two major forms: 1) the affected 
individuals have been placed under house arrest in a government 
designated area; their contact with others has been either seriously 
curtailed or virtually non-existent, in addition, their movements 
have been severely restricted; and 2) others have been forced 
into exile. i 
Another mechanism is the use of cruel and unusual punish- 
ment Under the Terrorism Act, for example, the security 
apparatus has used torture as a vehicle for extracting "confessions" 
from detainees. According to the results of a recent study, there ` 
were 20 cases of sleep deprivation, some for periods of many days 
and nights; 22 cases of electric shock torture; 11 cases of mid-air 
suspension; 25 cases of suffocation; 28 cases of enforced exercises; 
54 cases of punching, kicking, slapping, beating with sticks, batons, 
hosepipes or gun butts; 14 cases of assault on genitals; and 25 
cases of being kept naked for long periods during interrogation? 
In some cases, detainees have died. According to Table 1, although 
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the number of reported deaths decreased from 8 to 1 between 1981- 
71985, nonetheless, cruel and unusual punishment still remains a 
major weapon in the arsenal of the apartheid state. ` 

Closely interwined with the use of cruel and unusual punish- 
ment, is state-indüced terrorism. This entails the use of terror tac- 
tics as a means of suppressing the freedom of assembly: this 
includes the beating and the indiscriminate shooting of defenseless 
demonstrators. This has resulted in several deaths and injuries. 
For example in 1985, about 843 people were killed in various black: 
townships alone during protest marches In describing this 
development, even the Reagan Administration s State Department 
'admits that, 

. [South African] Security Forces were responsible for the 
majority of the deaths. Police often quelled demonstra- 
tions -with excessive force, utilizing teargas, birdshot, 
whips, and rubber bullets. Police have also used’ live 
ammunition to disperse demonstrators? 

Significantly, the apartheid state has taken other measures in a bid 
to further consolidate its reign of terror. A major step was the 
declaration of the state of emergency on July 21, 1985. Under the 
declaration, the state security forces were given carte blanche 
_powers to arrest.and detain anyone who in their judgment, posed a. 
“threat to national security.” In addition, security personnel were 
indemnified. agdinst prosecution for all of their actions. \. 
Correspondingly, the socio-economic conditions, particularly 
of the black population, have also been on the downward. trend. 
First, the abysmal disparities in income between blacks and whites 
have continued to rise significatly. For example, between 1981- 
1984, the monthly average income of a black worker experienced a 
negligible increase of R 135, from R 228 to R 363. Conversely, the 
monthly average income of a white worker rose by R 467, from 
К 936 to R 1403. Thus, the mean monthly salary differential bet- 
ween a white and a black worker stood at R 1040 in 1984. "e 
: . Second, in the health area, the racial disparities are also piog- ` 
nant. For example, the allocation of,health resources аге prepon- 
derantly in the whites’ favor. By 1983, there were 27,205 hospital 
: beds available to whites, while 43,935 were available to the com- 
bined total of Africans, Indians and Coloured in “white areas? 
This lopsided arrangement has contributed to the high infant mor- 
'tality rate in the black population (see Table 2). ; 
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. Table 2 
A Comparative Index of Socio-Economic Conditions 


In South Africa, 1981+1984 
Monthly Average Infant Mortality Per Capita Expenditure 


Income (Rand) Rate (per 1000 on Students’ Education 
live births) . (Rands) 
Year White African White African White African 
1981 936 228 . 133 80 102100 17620 
1982 1093 272 134 80 122100 16523 
1983 1210 310 — — 165400. 23445 
1984 1403 363 — 192600 23716 


Source : Compiled from South African Institute of Race Relations, 
Race Relations Survey, 1981-1984, (Johannesburg Natal 
Witness, Ltd). 

The same patterns are flected in the distribution of 
educational resources. For example, between 1981-1984, the per 
capita educational expenditure on white students skyrocketed by 
87%, from R 102100 to Rs 192600. However, in the case of the 
blacks, the figure rose by only a modest 35%, from R 17620 to R 
23716. By 1984, the difference between per capita expenditure on 
white and black students stood at a whopping R 168884. ` 

In the area of unemployment, the situation is also bleak for 
the African population: it has increased at a rate of 20% per 
annum In an excellent summation of the dynamics of bleak 

-unemployment in South Africa, the South African Congress of 

Trade Unions argues that, 

For most African workers, unemployment means forced 
deportation to’ the poverty-stricken reserves, where the 
over-worked soil has long since proved inadequate to sus- 
tain the population living there. The government con- 
.veniently categorizes all unemployed workers living in the 
reserves as ‘agricultural workers.’ This is one of the ways 
they distort the full truth about African unemployment іп 
South Africa.!° 


At the international level, the policy of “Constructive Engage- 
ment” has provided the needed support for the continual propga- 
tion of the apartheid system in several ways. First, in the political 
arena, especially in the United Nations, the United States has con- 
sistently supported the apartheid regime. As Table 3 shows, since 
the inception of the Reagan Administration, the United States has 
voted against virtually every measure in the United Nations 
General Assembly that has been designed to occasion changes in 
the apartheid system. Simultanerusly, the United States has also 
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‚ used its veto power in the United Nations Security Council to 


` undermine efforts geared towards instituting changes in South 


Africa. The use of the veto by the United States to nullify various. 
Security Council Resolutions in 1981, 1983 and 1987, that were : 


intended to take punitive measures against the apartheid system, 
, are very instructive. 


Table 3 


\ 


The Index of United'States Political Support for South Africa 
in tle United Nations General FERE: (Selected Issues) 


Resolution 


GA 36/172 B . 


- СА 36/172 D 


GA 36/172 E 


GA 36/172 O 
_ СА 37/2 


СА 37/39 


СА 37/69 В 


СА 37/69 C - 


GA 38/19- 


GA 38/39 A 


1981- 1985 . 


Title of Resolution ~ 
Support .for liberation 


movements in South 
Africa 


Mandatory. Sanctions 
against South Africa 
Condemning military 
and nuclear collabora- 
tion with South Africa 
Cessation of foreign 


` investments and finan- 


cial loans to South 


Afia 
: Urging the International. 


Monetary Fund to deny 


1981 


1981 


“1981 


1982 


South Africas loan . 


application 


 Condemming assistance 


to South Africa's 


. apartheid regime 
` International effoct for 


the elimination оғ 
apartheid . Е 
Comprehensive man- 
datory sanctions 

Status of the Inter 
national Convention on 
the suppression and. the 


punishment of the crime © 


of apartheid 
Programme of action 


1982 


1982 


-1982 


1983 


- 1983 


United States 
Мое 


.Year Yes No Abstain 
: 1981 


UX 


а 
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; Year Yes No Abstain 
NE against apartheid - | 
СА 38/39 D Sanctions against South 1983 


Africa 
GA 38/39 К  Condemning apartheid 1983 Хх. 
. in sports | 
СА 39/72 А Comprehensive sanctions 1984 X 
against South Africa | 
СА 39/19 International Сопуеп- 1984 X | 


tion on the suppression 
and the punishment of 
| ' фе crime of apartheid 
GA 39/15 Condemning military, 1984 X 
economic and other 
forms of assistance 
GA 39/72 G International effort to 1984 
eliminate apartheid 
СА 40/64 A Comprehensive sanctions 1985 
against South Africa 


. "GA 40/64 B Assistance to liberation 1985 


movements in South 

Africa 
СА 40/64 C World Conference on 1985 X 

sanctions against South 

Africa | 
GA 40/64 I Concerted international 1985 X 
: action for the elimina- 

tion of apartheid 


Source: United Nations, Index to the Proceedings of the General 
Assembly 1981-1985, (New York : UN Publications); 
United Nations, Resolutions and Decisions Adopted by the 
General Assembly during the first part of its Thirty-Ninth Ses- 
sion, Sept-Dec. 1984, (New York: UN Publications). 

Second, in the economic arena, the Reagan Administration - 
has helped provide the “glucose” that has kept the apartheid state 
alive. Specifically, in the trade area, total trade increased by $1 
billion in 1981—from $3.2 billion in 1980, to $4.1 billion. By 1984, - 
the. United States regained its status as South Africa's largest trad- 
ing partner. total trade burgeoned to a record $6.6 billion (see 

Table 4). By 1985, the figure experienced an increase of nearly 

$1 billion. 
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Table 4 
The Direction of South Africa’s Trade with the United States 
($US billions), 1981- 1985. 


Year Imports Exports Total Trade 
1981 27 1.5 42 . 
1982 27 13 4.0 

1983 . 3.0 ` 2.0 5.0 

1984 4.1 25 6.6 

1985 3.7 35 72 


Source : Compiled from South African Institute of Race Relations, 
Race Relations Survey 1981-1 985, (Johannesburg: Natal 
Witness, Ltd). 

Similarly, the total amount of American private investment in 
the apartheid system rose from $2.01 billion in 1980, to $2.6 billion 
in 1981. Significantly, by 1985 about 8000 American companies 
were doing business with South Africa. About ten of these com- 
panies controlled more than 7096 of the total value of direct 
investment!! However, the amount of United States investment 
has been declining since 1986, due to two major factors: 1) the pre- 
ssure from the anti-apartheid movement in the United States: 
students, workers and others across the United States have persis- 
tently wages a compaign that is geared towards terminating 
American economic support for Pretoria; and 2) the domestic anti- 
apartheid struggle has assumed new proportions: there is now the 
recurrence of workers strikes and students protests and 
demonstrations throughout South Africa. This phenomenon has 
further exacerbated that state of -political instability. Thus, 
American investors are wary that this might adversely affect the 
economic domain. 

Importantly, the United States has served as the “political ' 
collateral” for the apartheid state to obtain loans both from inter 
national financial institutions and local American banks. For 
example, in 1981, through American influence, the apartheid state 
got a loan of $1.1 billion, the biggest loan, from the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF). Similarly, between January 1981 and June 
1982, America Banks increased their loans to South Africa by 
2469.12 

Third, since the inception of the Reagan Presidency, US South 
Africa military-security ties have also experienced greater and 
newer heights: Particularly, there has been regular consultations, 
between the top military and security brass of South Africa and 
American Government officials. For example, in 1981, the United 
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State Ambassador to the United Nations, Dr. Jean Kirpatrick, met 
secretly with four top South African military officers. Also, the 
United States Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), has, furnished the 
apartheid state with intelligence information and data on the 
African National Congress, particularly its military wing. Osten- 
sibly, the cardinal purpose is to undermine the efficacy of the 
armed struggle and maintain the status quo. Concomitantly, the 
Reagan Administration has ignored the ban оп, the export of 
American military products and logistical data to Pretoria. This 
has been reflected in the export of the following military parapher- 
nalia to Pretoria: 1) communication sets; 2) beech aircraft turbop- 
rops to the South African Air Force; and 3) the sale of electronic 
batons to the South African Security Forces. This action соп- 
travenes Section 502B of the United States Foreign Assistance Act 
which prohibits the export of such equipment to countries that vio- 
late human rights. ) 

In the technological field, the pattern of collaboration has 
been similar. When Reagan ascended to the American Presidency, 
he lifted the ban on the shipment of enriched uranium, despite the 
apartheid state's refusal to sign the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, and to adhere to the regulations promulgated by the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency to prevent the use of such 
materials for military purposes. In addition, the United States has 
provided training for South African nuclear technicians, and has 
increased its export of sophisticated computer and high-tech 
equipment. 


Implications for American Interests 


The “Constructive Engagement" policy would adversely affect 
American long-term interests in South Africa in several ways. First, 
continuous American political, economic, military and technologi- 
cal support for the apartheid state would propel the oppressed peo- - 
ple of South Africa to associate the United States with their 
oppressors., This would in turn foment anti-American senti- — 
ments. | 

Second, the policy would serve to radicalize the oppressed. 
This is because their objective conditions would conscientize them, 
and eventually lead them to develop an alternative ideological 
orientation. Contrary to the prevailing view in American circles 
this ideological transition would not require the involvement of the 
“communists.” In short the American policy would serve as the 
mid-wife in this process, not the "Soviets or other communists." 
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| Third, if the policy is continued until the apartheid system 
collapses, the emergent new government in South Africa could 
adopt an anti-American policy posture. In other words, irrespective 
of the ideological coloration of the new regime, the "Constructive 
Engagement” policy would force it to adopt an anti-American 
orientation. | 

‚ Thus, the United States could lose access to mda resources ` 
and the strategic location of South Africa. Accordingly, instead of 
protecting American national interests, “Constructive Engage- 
ment” would hamper them. 

Importantly, there could also be a spill-over effect at two other. 
levels. First, at the regional level, the other southern African States, 
particularly those that are prime targets of South Africa's des- 
tabilization campaign, would ultimately fix responsibility on the 
United States. Consequently, these states would have no other 
alternative but to forge alliances with other major powers—the 
Soviet Union and its Eastern: European Allies and the People's 
'Republic of China—as a way of protecting their national security. 
security interests in this vital region of the African continent 

At the continental level, the double standards on which the 
"Constructive Engagement" policy is anchored—the discrepancy 
between US support for repressive regimes on the one hand, and 
its campaign to destabilize “undemocratic regimes" on the other 
hand— would seriously hamper American credibility in Africa as 
the "champion of' democracy." Ultimately, the peoples of Africa 
would distance themselves from the United States. - 

Thus, the overall impact of the "Constructive Engagement 
policy, can be summarized viz: 1) it would jeopardize American 
long-term political, economic and military-security interests in : 
South Africa and southern Africa; and 2) it would occasion the 
dwindling of American influence and credibility on the African 
continent as a whole. 


Conclusion 


The “Constructive Engagement policy of the Reagan 
Administration has failed to fulfill its raison d'etre: the dismantling 
of the apartheid system through quiet negotiations. Instead, the 
policy has served as.the bulwark for the-propagation of the system 
and for making the apartheid state more intransigent.? The failure 
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of the policy can be evaluated at two levels. First, at the domestic 
. level in South Africa, the rate of human rights violations and dis- 
crimination has burgeoned. In the former case, the opponents of 
the apartheid system are still being arbitrarily arrested and 
detained, tortured and murdered. In the case of the latter, the 
socio-economic gap that exists between the Whites and the Blacks 
has widened. For example, the allocation of national resources for 
education and health, and other social services, is preponderantly 
skewed in favor of the White population. Correspondingly, the 
unemployment rate among Blacks is growing at an annual rate of 
20%. Conversely, more Whites are being absorbed by the labor 
market 

Second, at the international level, the United States economic 
relations with the apartheid state, has experienced a phenomenal 
growth: there has been increases in the areas of trade, investment 
(although investment is on the decline) and the granting of loans 
to the Pretoria regime by American banks. Politically, the United 
States has continued to use its power as a superpower, to under- 
mine international efforts which are geared towards transforming 
the apartheid system. For example, the United States has 
repeatedly vetoed United Nations Security Council resolutions 
aiming at the imposition of economic sanctions against the 
apartheid state; a similar trend has obtained in the United Nations 
General Assembly. While the Reagan Administration maintains 
. that sanctions will "hurt the oppressed people of South Africa,” it 
has however failed to formulate alternative measures that would 
bring the apartheid system to an end; instead it continues to sup- 
port the apartheid regime. 

Finally, if the policy of "Constructive Engagement" is not 
radically altered so that American Government support would 
shift from the oppressors to the oppressed, United Sates long-term 
interests in both South and southern Africa would be jeopardized: 
there will be the emergence of anti-American sentiments, and in 
turn the United States would lose access to the economic and 
security resources of the area. 
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The Politics of International Debt : 
The Case of Africa 


Julius E. Nyang'oro 


Jt is common knowledge that the effects of the ^mild" world reces- 
sion of the late 1970s and the major recession of 1980-82 were most 
felt by African countries more than in any other region ofthe world. . 
While other regions, such as West Asia, had higher rates of decline - 

in growth of GDP per capita between 1980 and 1983 (Raj: 1984, 


Table IL2), the effects of the decline were not as strongly felt because ` ` 


of a slightly higher initial base in levels of production. A recent 
report by the World Bank places the economic plight of African 
countries in a wider global context: 
.. While sub-Saharan countries’ growth suffered along with 
others during 1980-82, the recent recovery seems largely to 
have bypassed sub-Saharan Africa, even in those countries 
with the best earlier records. For oil importers, per capita 
output felt by 0.9 percent in 1981 and 1.7 percent in 1982, but 
there was no recovery in 1983 — per capita output fell by a 
further 2 percent. Neither did oil exporters benefit from the 
1983 recovery. Their per capita output fell about 11 percent 
in the two years 1981-82 and a further 7 percent in 1983. For 
sub-Saharan Africa as whole per capita output in 1983 was 11 
percent below the 1980 level, more than offsetting all of the very 
modest gains of the 1970s (The World Bank, 1984: 10, 
emphasis added). 
| Compared to other regions of the world, the same report points 
out that: | | 
Since the recession of 1980-82, the world economy has star- 
ted to recover. In 1983, gross national product (GNP) in 
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s 


industrial countries rose 2.3 percent, after a fall of 0.1 per- 
cent in 1982; in developing countries, growth picked up from 
1.1 to 1.3 percent World trade, which had declined by 2.5 
percent in 1982, grew by 2 percent in 1983; dollar prices of 
nonoil primary commodities, which had been falling since 
1981, climbed by 7 percent in 1983 (p. 10). 

There are two crucial questions that have to be raised with 
regard to the above quoted figures. First, is the slow response to the 
world recovery a peculiarly African problem ?; and second, why did 
the world recession have more impact on Africa than on other 
regions? The answer to the first question is relatively simple. The 
slow response to the world recovery by African countries is not 
peculiar to the continent, but rather it is a reflection of general trends - 
in the global economy. The only two industrial countries which 
seem to be doing relatively well in this post recession period are the 
United States and Japan. The United Nations (UN), for example, has 
shown that while a reversal of world recessionary trends began in 
1983, recovery has not been general Even for historically strong 
economies of western Europe, the recovery hds so far been weak. 
According to the UN, "itis a mark of the weak and uneven character 
of world economic recovery in 1983 that world trade failed to pick 
up" (UN, 1984: 1) as Table I shows. 


The answer to the second question should also be simple des- 
pite the fact that simplicity of the answer has not facilitated a better . 
understanding of the African crisis in the West, especially by the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) and other IMF influenced 
lending institutions as will be argued below. It should be obvious 
(based on available data) that the world recession has had more 
negative impact on Africa than on any other region because of the 
historically weak base of its economy and its relatively weak position 
in international trade, especially as a supplier of raw materials. The 
following two observations by the UN and the World Bank, respec- 
tively, should shed some light into this critical situation: 

The sub-Saharan African countries have been particularly 
vulnerable to the impact of recession. Given the low level of 
income of most of these countries, decreases in output and 
employment cause great hardship. The average per capita 
income of the 45 countries in the region is only half that of 
developing countries as a whole. Among the group, 26 are 
least developed countries with a per capita income below 
$300 per annum. Even in the mineral-exporting countries, 
rarely less than two thirds of the population works in 
agriculture, half of whose output is derived from subsistence 
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production (UN, 1984: 15). 

For export crops, Africa's total volume expanded by about 1 
percent a year over 1980-82 period — an improvement over 
the decline during 1970-80. However, for most crops, the fall 
in world market shares that started in the 1970s continued in 
the 1980s. These declines have occurred in commodities in which 
Africa has a comparative advantage and which are likely to 
remain its potential source of foreign exchange earnings (The 

- World Bank, 1984: II; emphasis added). 

It goes without saying, therefore, that the negative impact of the 
recession of Africa not only should have been expected, but its long 
duration viewed as inevitable. Data such as those presented in 
Table II have more meaning when viewed this historcal (and contex- 
tual) perspective. The most significant set of data in Table II is the 
growth of total gross Domestic Product for the entire continent in the 
period 1980-1982. There was none - 

Table II 





Developing Countries in sub-Saharan Africa: Annual Rates of 
Increase in Key Variables, 1970-1983 (Percentage) 


1970-75 1976-79 1580-82 


Real GDP 
Total . . 45 3.0 . 00 
Energy importers " 28 21: 0.6 
Energy exporters (а) 6.1 3.9 | 04 
Agricultural production : Ў | 
Total ў 1.6 11 19 
Per Capita -12 -1.5 -1.1 
Food production | 
Total 16 15 21 


Per Capita с -12 14 ~1.0 


` Memorandum item 
Percentage share of exports in exports 
of all developing countries (b) 


Total | | 118 86 75 
Non-fuel exports 11.6 92 70 
(a) Angola, Cameroon, Congo, Gabon and Nigeria 
(b) Data refers to 1970, 1978, and 1982. 
Source : United Nations, World Economic Survey (New York, 1984), р. 16. 


Data presented in Table П make one clear and distinct point 
with regard to Africa's economic position, both internally and exter- 
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` nally. Africa's economy in most meaningful measurable variables is 
in very serious trouble. It follows that a serious analysis and projec- 
tion of the economies of Africa will have to contemplate the 
possibility of some economies collapsing. An unwelcome proposi- 
tion but a very probable one. In order to avoid that negative prospect, 
two things will have to happen: an improvement in terms of trade 
and the internal restructuring of the African economies to allow for 
increased production, but especially food production. What are the 
prospects for both things happening? 

. The question of internal restructuring of the economies will be 
dealt with in the next section. We will briefly deal with the issue of 
improvement in the terms of trade here to show that even that pros- 
pect is highly suspect. Table III shows the terms of trade for Africa in 
the period 1978-1983. With the exception of 19803, the value of 
merchandise exports from Africa systematically declined between 
1979 and 1983. The value of imports in 1983 were slightly lower than 
those of 1978 in an era of high rate import inflation. This suggests 
that with decline in both exports and imports, Africa's standard of 
living has been gradually declining, If the recovery in Africa is to be 
partly initiated by an increase in the value of exports, recent trends 
are not at all promising as data in Table III show. While the cost of 
imports has continued to rise in Africa, the prices of cocoa, coffee, 
copper, groundnut oil, and sugar, which constitute the main export 
products of these countries, experienced a significant decline. after 
1980, and by 1983 they were still below their 1979 levels. 


The irony of the situation is that the notion of interdependence 
in international economic relations which was being promoted in 
the late 1970s is partly responsible for the continuing dilemma of 
African countries. In the last few years there has been a moderate 
upswing in economic activity in developed countries because the 
cost of raw materials and energy has considerably declined. The pro- 
blem there is that at the cost of raw materials and energy from 
Africa declines, export earnings concomittantly decline, thus further 
inhibiting growth in those countries. This is not to deny, however, 
that economic interpendence exists between industrial and develop- 
ing countries. The observation here is that while interdependence, 

. broadly defined, exists the costs of interdependence in periods of 
recession are disproportionately borne by the developing countries. 


Africa and International Financial Institutions 


Because of declining export prices in the past decade, the 
balance-of-payments situation for African countries has worsened 
considerably, including energy exporting countries such as Nigeria. 
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Table III 
Sub-Saharan Africa : International Trade and Reserves 1978-1983 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 


Merchandise exports : 

(billion $) 266 390 521 388 344 295 
Energy importers 133 165 190 152 136 125 
Energy exporters 35 225 331 231 208 17.0 

Merchandise imports 

(billion $) 326 323 449 429 394 323 
Energy importers “171 189 240 209 189 161 
Energy exporters 151 134 209 220 205 162 

Gross reserves (end of period) 

as a percentage of imports 95 167 183 123 91 112 
Energy importers 11.1 106 75 9.1 95 13.7 
Energy exporters 77 254 306 15.6 8.7 92 

Price of main export 

commodities (1970100) 

Cocoa 79 74 59 47 40 48 
Coffee 65 74 65 46 49 55 
Copper 104 151 166 132 12 121 
Cotton = 101 108 131 117 10] 118 
Groundnut oil 126 104 100 122 68 83 
Зиваг : 121 145 179 169 147 143^ 

Energy importing countries (а): 

unit value of imports (1977100) 110 128 156 155 150 152 

Real net Official Development 47 5.1 5.5 57 5.6 — 

Assistance (ODA) 

disbursements (b) 

(billion $) 


(a) Includes Cameroon, ть Gabon and Angola 
(b) In 1977 prices and exchange rates. Deflated by the ODA of DAC 
member countries. 
Sources : United Nations, World Economic Survey, (New York, 1984). 


As a result of the balance-of-payments crisis, cach year since 1979, 
roughly a dozen sub-Saharan countries have been compelled to 
enter into stand-by arrangements with the IMF for Fund-supported 
adjustment programs (UN, 1984). Fund-supported adjustment pro- 
grams have drawn criticism from various quarters for their inap- 
propriateness and for their irrelevant and biased notions on what 
the fundamental causes of the balance-of- payments crisis in Africa 
are. In a sharply critical speech of the IMF at the Royal Common- 
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wealth Society in London on March 20, 1985, President Nyerere of 

Tanzania said: 
There is one International Agency... which is now 
increasingly being used to back up anti-internationalist 
actions. The IMF was established to bring stability to world 
trade, and to encourage its expansion. Its decision making is 
virtually controlled by the five major industrialized coun- 
tries; for some purposes the USA alone can at least veto a 
decision by all other IMF members. The IMF has virtually 
ceased to concern itself with the economic problems of the 
Rich Countries for which it was originally conceived. It has 
become largely an instrument for economic and ideological 
control of poor countries by the rich ones. 
Thus, for example, when poor countries are in deficit — for 
whatever reason — they turn to the IMF. They need foreign 
exchange urgently, and the World Bank as well as bilateral 
creditors and Aid Donors become very reluctant indeed to 
continue their support in the absence of an agreement with 
the Fund. 
Yet in practice the conditions on which IMF credits can be 
obtained are inappropriate to the circumstances of Africa — 
probably of the whole Third World. The IMF is not 
designed to deal with structural imbalances; its credits are 
short term, and very expensive, at 9*6 interests, 3 years grace 
period and 3 years repayment. It used its conditionality as a 
means of rationing its decreased resources in proportion to 
world trade. And every Third World country knows the 
litany of conditions with which it will be confronted. 
(Nyerere, 1985a : 8-9). 

Nyerere's views about the IMF seems to be universally accepted 
in Africa, if not in the entire Third World.* The IMF has consistently 
argued on the appropriateness of its measures in attempting to bring 
Africa's economic basis in order. The IMF, for example, has argued 
that the balance-of-payments difficulties result from excessive 
domestic demand and can be resolved by balancing the budget, 
curbing the money supply, cutting subsidies, and establishing a 
realistic exchange rate (Nowzad, 1982 : 9-10). A quick glance at the 
alleged basis of these difficulties suggests that all the problems have 
domestic origins. What merit does the IMF position have? 

In a much debated and discussed report, the World Bank (1981) 
drew attention to three issues that were “sources of lagging growth” 
in ‘Africa : 

1). Internal constraints based on ‘structural’ factors that evolved 
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from historical circumstances or from the physical environ- 
ment Thesé include underdeveloped human resources, the 
economic disruption that accompanied decolonization and . 
postcolonial consolidation, climate and geographic factors 
hostile to development and rapidly growing population. 

2. Adverse trends in the international economy, particularly 
since 1974. These include ‘stagflation’ in the industrialized 
countries, higher energy prices, the relatively slow growth of 
trade in primary products, and — for copper and iron-ore 
exporters — adverse terms of trade. 

3). Domestic policy inadequacies, of which three are critical 
First, trade and exchange-rate policies have overprotected 
industry, held back agriculture, and absorbed much adminis- 
trative capacity. Second, too little attention has been paid to 
administrative constraints in mobilizing and managing 
resources for development given the widespread weakness of 
planning, decision-making, and management capacities, 
public sectors frequently become overextended. Third, there 
has been a consistent bias against agriculture in price, tax, 
and exchange-rate policies (World Bank, 1981 : 

It is common knowledge that both the IMF and the World Bank 
have emphasized the issue of domestic policy inadequacies more 
than “internal constraints” and “adverse trends in the international 
economy” as the basis for the current economic crisis, and thus the 
continuing battle between these two institutions and African coun- 
tries. African countries have validly argued that most of their deficit 
problems сар be ‘traced to three basic developments: а) the two 
(1973-74, 1979) oil price shocks which more than quadrupled the cost 
of energy all payable in foreign currency; b) the slow growth in world 
trade in primary commodities as already discussed in the previous 
section; and c) the persistently rising prices of imported manufac- 
tured goods, especially after the floating of the dollar in 1973 
(Rwegasira, 1984: 451). Due to these factors, Rwegasira, among 
others, estimates that the external debt for the non-oil African region 
rose from US $42 billion in 1978 to about US $ 72 billion in 1983, ata 
time when the cost of loans was rising rapidly. Due to the different 
ways in which debts are calculated, there is no precise figure as to 
how much sub-Saharan Africa currently owes, but the figure being 
frequently mentioned in US $ 90 billion (Nyerere, 1985Ъ : 1), Table 
IV gives a sense of the evolution of Africa's external debt from 1974 
to 1983. Although, the estimated US $ 90 billion owed by African . 
countries is barely 9 to 10 percent of the total external debt of Ње . 
Third World and, indeed, roughly equals that of Mexico alone, it 
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should be remembered that the effects of an external loan on an 
economy is always determined by the capacity of the economy 
(which includes size) to absorb massive transfers of capital African 
economies are demonstrably weaker than those of Asia or Latin : 
America. The effects of a US $ 90 billion debt, therefore, cannot 
be underestimated. 


For its part, however, the IMF has rightly argued that in some 
African countries, a rapid (but inefficient) growth of the public sec- 
tor has contributed to the deficit problem and directly to inflation by 
having too many unproductive employees with access to money 
chasing too few goods. Zaire has been constantly named as one of 
those countries. But the case of Zaire cannot be generalized for the 
rest of the continent. In an unattributable interview with a high rank- 
ing official of the Tanzania and the IMF, the official complained 
that the Tanzanian public sector had not been as unproductive as 
the IMF claimed. Furthermore, Tanzania on its own initiative had 
undertaken serious steps to curb corruption and eliminate 
_unproductive public corporations. The official wondered why the 
IMF turning a blind eye to the high interest rates that Africa (and the 
rest of the Third World) have been saddled with since 1973 when the 
world entered the era of the "floating exchange"? 

The problem of the "floating exchange" needs more emphasis 
than it has been given hitherto. Others who have discussed the 
problem have only given it cursory emphasis. For example, see the 
following statement by Bahram Nowzad: 

Given the differential rates of inflation that have been 
characteristic of the post-1973 era and the divergent policies 
followed in the major countries, a worldwise regime of . 
flexible rates has been the only realistic option. Unfor 
tunately, there seems to be no viable and generally accept- 
able alternative in present circumstances. And whatever the 

relative. merits of fixed and floating rates exchange-rate 
developments reflect world economic and political conditions — 
in particular the degree of stability in the economies of major 
countries — and the Fund has little influence over them (Now- 
zad, 1982 : 6, emphasis added). 

But that is precisely the point of the Tanzanian official and 
most African governments. If the Fund admittedly has little 
influence over exchange rate development, and since exchange rate 
development is at the core of increased indebtedness, it is ironic that 
the Fund should impose the conditionalities that are its current 

. trademark It is evident that the Fund tends to assume that any coun- 
try that needs to borrow must have been incompetent or careless and 
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therefore would benefit from its guidance, at a price. It also works on 
the assumption that most balance-of-payments problems have been 
caused domestically. This latter view i$ vehemently disputed by an 
international banker well familiar with the African situation. 
Antonio-Gabriel M. Cunha (1985 : 21) notes that of the six main fac 
tors which attributed to the long-term African structural problems, 
five were external, and one natural Cunha lists the factors as crush- 
ing commodity prices, often aggravated by restricted access to wes- 
tern markets; drought-triggered falls in output levels; the prolonged 
recession abroad; high interest rates internationally; an ever-rising 
dollar, and a squeeze on the flow of credit Concludes Cunha, 
“under the burden of these factors, the long-standing weakness — 
not failures — of sub-Saharan Africa’s economic structures became 
more apparent" (1985 : 21). 

Nonetheless, the Fund rejects the idea that the origin of a deficit 
should be taken into account in determining the degree of con- 
ditionality imposed. As Sidney Dell (1981 : 19) comments, in justly: 
ing its position, the IMF has pointed out that: 

both internal and external factors may be present in many 
situations. (However,) in terms of adjustment, it is suggested, 
a more important consideration is whether the imbalance is 
transitory, and therefore self-serving, or is likely to persist. If : 

. it is likely to persist, the country will need to undertake 
adjustment regardless of the internal or exogeneous charac- 
ter of the deficit 

We argue in this paper that because of the position adopted by 
the IMF regarding the nature of the deficit problem, it is not surpris- 
ing that African countries have taken an increasingly public con- 
frontational attitude in their dealings with the IMF as the cases of 
both Tanzania and Nigeria will show. : 

On a broader perspective, however, it is. important also to 
recognize the justification for including the question of debt relief in 
issues relating to North-South relations. One of the principal objec- 
tives sought by the less developed countries in their quest for a new - 
international economic order (NIEO) has been generalized debt 
relief, Although the issue of debt relief is not universally pushed by 
all Third World countries, especially the big debtor nations of Latin 
America (Cohen, 1981/82: 62), the argument by the majority of 
Third World countries, and África in particular, is that unless there 
are changed circumstances in the nature of politico-economic 
relations between the North and the South, external debt will con- 
tinue to rise. It is also a moral question which requires an extra- 
fináncial solution. As Cohen has pointed out, negotiations between 
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the North and the South have stalled due to the underlying clash of 
values, priorities and desires on the debt relief issue: 
The policy prescriptions of the donors and the debtors dif- 
fered because their perspectives differ, each interpreted the 
emerging data on thé mounting debt burden in the context 
of a pre-existing set and beliefs. This is the means by which 
economic issues become politicized (Cohen, 1981-82 : 62). 
| The stalemate in North-South negotiations mirror the stalemate 
which has characterized IMF's negotiations with most African 
countries. By extension, this stalemate is also reflected in the World 
Bank and other commercial lending institutions’ reluctance to deal 
‘with African countries which have failed to come to terms with the 
IMF on the issue of implementing IMF conditionalities In the 
meantime, African economies have continued to either stagnate or. 
further deteriorate. 


Politics and Implementing IMF Conditionalities 


- In the recent years, the IMF has been accused, among other 
things, of being insensitive to politics. But that accusation is largely 
inaccurate. It is common knowledge that the voting power in the 
IMF reflects the realities of economic and financial power in the 
world because the countries with the largest economies make the 
greatest contribution to the financial resources of the Fund (Now- 

: zad, 1982 : 3). The political leadership of these large economies in 
recent years have reinforced the position of the IMF with regard to 
both the cause and solutions to the economic.and financial crisis in 
the Third World. Thus the familiar demands of the IMF such as 
reduction in the size of public spending (less government) and infla- 
tion reduction (credit control, devaluation) also have been the same 

: themes officially advocated by countries such as the United States 

and Great Britain. | 

The irony of the position adopted by industrialized countries 

today regarding IMF conditionalities (with the exception of the 

United States) betrays their own position after World War Il when 

their economies had been wrecked by the havoc of World War IL 

Sidney Dell, for example. has pointed out that there is: 

startling similarity between the views held today by develop- 
ing country members of the Fund and the views that were 
being vigorously advocated by the European at a time when 
they, too, had to face major balance-of-payments pressure of 
a structural character (Dell, 1981: 14). 

For that reason, continues Dell citing the example of Great Bri- 

tain, Churchill's War Cabinet had instructed British negotiations at 

j a é 
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Bretton Woods to adopt the position that: 
a deficit country should not be required to introduce a 
‘deflationary policy, enforced by dear money and similar 
. measures, having the effect of causing unemployment for 
this would amount to restoring subject to insufficient 
safeguards, the evils of the old automatic gold standard’ 
(p. 2). 

Whether or not the IMF and its supporters agree on the negative 
effects of its programs, there is ample evidence to suggest that the 
effects of its conditionalities have been devastating in their effects to 
countries which have implemented them. For example, a recent 
book (Wionczek, et.al, 1985) catalogues failure after failure of IMF 
programs in Latin America and points out that "issues raised [by 
industrial countries] almost look exclusively at the economic and 
financial aspects of the crisis, ignoring the critical issues of how long 
countries in the southern hemisphere can endure the painful exter- 
nal IMF-tailored adjustment programs" (p. xi. Because of the 
. increasing debt burden, Latin American countries at an economic 
conference held in January 1984 in Quito, Ecuador proposed that . 
debt service should not exceed a "reasonable" proportion of the deb- 
tor countries export earnings. However, President Nyerere of Tan- 
zania was more blunt: | 

If the rich refuse to discuss methods by which the Third 
World can repay its debt should we continue to try and pay 
on the terms set even at the cost of letting out people starve 
(West Africa, April 1, 1985 : 604)? 

President Nyerere’s public statement only reflects the attitudes 
of many Third World countries which have privately raised the issue 
. of non-payment (or postponement of payment) of interest rates in 
times of financial difficulties. 


Three African Examples 


In the already cited study, Young (1982: 8) suggested that 
although all African countries were heavily dependent upon and 
vulnerable to the Western- dominated international economy, there 
was a marked difference in state performance. He then went on to 
raise the question as to whether ideological preference (Afro- 
Marxism, African socialism, or Afro-capitalism) could be a predic- 
tor of performance. Young's qualified conclusion was that between 
government ideology and government performance (in agriculture, 
industry, etc.) there were no easily discovered correlations. Young's 
conclusions were based on the observation that in the age of inter- 
dependence, autonomy for individual countries is difficult to 
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achieve despite the adoption of any given ideology (1982 : 308-09) 
but especially if the country within the structure of interdependence 
` is a junior partner as indeed are Nigeria, Tanzania, and Mozambi- 
que. Subsequent to Young's study, data regarding Africa's perfor- 
mance have more than reinforced this position but also nullified his 
assessments of market or capitalist oriented countries especially 
Kenya, Nigeria, and Ivory Coast as having performed somewhat bet- 
ter than socialist or Marxist oriented states (World Bank, 1984). For 
purposes of this essay, therefore, we argue that state ideology has 
played an insignificant role in the decline (or stagnation) of 
African economies. The generalized decline suggests something else 
other than ideology to be the independent variable in Africa’s 
economic performance. Neither has. ideological predisposition 
significantly altered the arguments or positions adopted by African 
governments with regard to the question of external debt 


A. Nigeria 


Nigeria's current financial problems have their origin para- 
doxically partly in the wealth that was created with the discovery of 
massive quantities of oil in the late 1960s and early 1970s in eastern 
Nigeria. The quadrupling of global oil prices in the aftermath of the 
1973 Middle East crisis created more income for Nigeria than the- 
economy could readily absorb. As a result, both the Nigerian govern- 
ment and individuals went on a foreign buying binge which by 1981 
had created a severe crisis in the balance-of-payments position. But 
the roots of the crisis go further than that By the time of its indepen- 
dence in 1960, Nigeria was already established as part of the western 
dominated international economy. The discovery of oil only cemen- 
ted that relationship. The upswings and downswings of the world 
economy thus became the upswings and downswings of Һе - 
Nigerian economy. It is no accident that as the world economy went 
into a recession in 1980-82, and the demand for energy declined, the 
Nigerian economy literally collapsed (see Schatz, 1984; Shaw, 1984). 
The December 31, 1983 coup has been linked to the deteriorating 
economy (Nyang oro, 1984). As Table V shows, the deteriorating 
terms of trade and related factors contributed to the phenomenal 
growth of Nigeria's external debt. 


Debate within Nigerian government circles on how to deal with 
the external debt crisis reflected two positions. The first position 
largely advocated by technocrats saw IMF-conditionalities as the 
way out of the crisis and strongly advocated negotiating with the 
IMF on terms that would accommodate IMF's major preconditions 
for obtaining international credit, ie. devaluation of the naira to the 
tune of 50%, reduction of the public sector, price deregulation, etc. 
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The second position largely advocated by politicians, state bureau- 
crats, and the business community, opposed dealing with the IMF. 
Instead, the latter group sought further indigenization while the state 
bureaucrats wanted to maintain their control over decisions on 
public spending. It is highly questionable that either positions could 
have helped ease the crisis in Nigeria. To make it worse, the . 
: approaching 1983 elections in Nigeria left little room for politicians . 
to maneuver to fake decisive steps to rein in the economy. Tim 
Shaws comment at the time regarding the crisis was more than 
appropriate : 
. the emerging, underlying choice is between renegotiating 
debt and restructuring the economy. The present [1983] 
establishment, particularly in a preelection period, prefers 
the former; those out of power and out of work have more 
interest in the latter. This basic choice of marginal versus 
structural reform — continued external orientation versus 
greater self-reliance— may be more important in the long- 
run than which of the major parties is successful in the 
approaching election (West Africa, August 8, 1983 : 1819). 
However, because international commercial banks and other 
: credit agencies have in effect withdrawn from those countries lack- 
ing the IMF's'seal of approval’, Nigeria has sought to come to terms 
with the IMF. In anticipation of a $2.5 billion IMF program, the 
Nigerian authorities implemented an austerity and recovery pro- 
gram in 1983. Since then, imports have been cut at an annual rate of 
28%, the currency devalued by over 15%, public spending reduced 
drastically, and controls of money supply and new credit imposed 
(Cunha, 1985 : 23). Yet negotiations have lingered on for more than 
two years over the issue of devaluation. The Nigerian authorities 
have balked at the 5096 devaluation requirement as a price too high 
to pay for the IMF's $2.5 billion program because of the anticipated 
50% increase in the prices of food and other commodities. The 
Nigerian government is aware of the fact that similar measures have 
caused riots in Egypt, Sudan, and Tunisia in recent years. Not even ` 
the current military government in Nigeria is willing to take that risk, 
at least not yet Sooner or later, however, Nigeria will have to come to 
terms with the IMF as long as it plans to continue to be part of the 
international capitalist system. The Nigerian government's room to 
maneuver is constrained by its close links with the international 
economy. 


B. Tanzania | 
Tanzania is considered to be one of the 25 poorest countries in 
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№ 


the world. Unlike Nigeria whose current debt problems stem in part 
from increased economic activity and international exposure result- . 

ing from oil production, Tanzania has had to contend with lack of | 
any kind of stategic national resources. Since independence in 1961 
Tanzania has had to rely on foreign capital to implement its 
development program. Due to this early exposure to foreign capital, 
it was estimated in 1982 that Tanzania had the highest ratio of : 
foreign aid per capita in Africa. Tanzania also has one of the largest 
public sectors in Africa, accounting for approximately 1/3 of the 
GDP. 

Like most countries in the Third World, the 1973/74 oil price 
increases almost brought the Tanzanian economy to a halt Tan- 
zania’s deficit problems were compounded by the villagization pro- 
gram which entailed the resettlement of between 5 and 10 million . 
people in rural areas (Hyden, 1980 : 130). The villagization program 
had the immediate effect of decreasing food and cash crop produc- 
tion (Lofchie, 1978). To further aggravate the problem various parts 
of the country experienced serious shortfalls in rain in the years 
1974-1976, thus affecting agricultural production. The combination 
of these factors contributed to the increased need for foreign capital 
to compensate for foreign exchange shortfalls resulting from the 
post 1973/74 experience. As Table VI shows, Tanzania began to 
quickly assume a higher external debt level, almost tripling between 
1974 and 1983. 

In its dealings with both the IMF and the World Bank, Tan- 
zania's experience has not been, for the most part, a happy one, as 
the following example will show. Cheryl Payer (1983) has pointed 
out that by 1977, Tanzania had managed to surmount its 1974-75 
balance of payments crisis due to, emphasis on food production ` 
(drought resistant crops); supplementary loans from IMF and the 
World Bark which permitted continuance of the large structural 
deficit on the balance of trade and the return to favourable weather 
and a boom in export prices of coffee caused by a destructive frost in 
Brazil However, 

_the IMF and tne World Bank in routine annual con- 
sultations, now advised Tanzania that this accumulation of 
‘ reserves [equivalent to nearly five months imports] was too 
high, and even embarrassing to the country's foreign aid 
donors. À poor country, it was argued, should not hoard its 
reserves but spend them in order to develop more rapidly. 
This opportunity should be taken to liberalize the 
government's tight control of imports (Payer, 1983 : 9- 10). 
‘Following this advice, Tanzania liberalized some of its import 
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controls. By the end of 1978, Tanzania had only the equivalent of 10 
days worth of imports at the year's average level Since that time, 
. Tanzania's foreign exchange position has been and remains at a 
frighteningly dangerous low level. 

In its subsequent negotiations with the IMF, Tanzania has: 
argued that the IMF's standard package being offered as the solution 
to Tanzania's financial problems has no relevance to the real pro- 
blems in Tanzania. The seven major elements of the IMF package 
for Tanzania have been, a 66 2/3%-75% devaluation, a 3596-4096 
nominal interest rate; no increase in nominal wages or salaries, dis- 
mantling of price controls; reduction in real government recurrent 
and capital expenditure, domestic credit expansion limits such as to 
require reduction in productive sector inventories that were already 
at levels totally inconsistent with significant output expansion; 5096- 
75' increases in export and 2596 increases in staple food crop grower 
prices (the latter below Tanzanian estimates of the predevaluation 
inflation rate [Green, 1983 : 360; see also IMF, 1982]). 

Not surprisingly, the negotiations broke down although in 1984 
there were movements towards accommodation, but more so on the 
Tanzanian side. The Tanzanian shilling has been devalued by about 
25% and producer prices have been adjusted upwards. There have | 
also been intense struggles within the Tanzanian government 
bureaucracy on how to deal with the IMF. These struggles led to the _ 
resignation of Mr. Edwin Mtei as finance minister. He is reported to 
have favored going along with the IMF recommendations (Payer, 
1983: 11). The continued participation of Tanzania in the IMF 
negotiations suggest the limits of Tanzania's ability to pursue an 
independent economic policy within the international economic 
system. 

C. Mozambique 

Of the three countries under discussion, Mozambique is the 
least exposed to the international economy in terms of both trade 
and foreign investment (Africa south of the Sahara, 1984 : 620). This ~ 
also can be determined by the difficulty in obtaining Mozambique 
related data in comprehensive publications such as the IMF's Inter- 
national Financial Statistics The data (incomplete) on Mozambi- 
que's foreign debt is presented in Table УП). — 


As can be seen in Table VII, Mozambique 's foreign debt in 1982 
totalled only US $585 million with a debt service of US $94.4 million. 
Mozambique's external debt was less than 1/3 of Tanzania's. Unlike 
Tanzania or Nigeria, however, Mozambique has had to. contend 
with various political and economic crises since gaining indepen- 
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Table VII 


Mozambique : External Public Debt and Debt Service 
| (US $ million) | 
1982 
. Official Sources T 356.0 
Private Sources | Ў 2290 
Total. ` ec 585.0 


Debt Service ; . 944 
Source: The World Bank, Toward Sustained Development in 


sub-Saharan Africa: A Joint Program of Action (Washington, 
Г.С, 1984), p. 70. 


dence. For example, in the transition period between Portuguese 
rule and independence in 1974-75, the Portuguese who had manned 
the whole of the ‘modern’ sector fled the country, leaving Frelimo 
(the political party) cadres fully stretched merely in keeping control 
of routine administration. 

Furthermore, in March 1976, the newly installed Frelimo 
government closed the border with Ian Smith's Rhodesia which cost 
Mozambique approximately US $550 million in its duration until 
Zimbabwe's independence in 1980, this with no significant grants 

‚ from abroad (Legum, 1984 : B 675). And finally, the ММК, a guerilla 
movement, opposed to Frelimo's government intensified its 
activities after 1980 with the ultimate objective of taking over the 
government in Maputo. Thus the combination of all these factors 
has forced the Mozambican government to seek aid from abroad, 
much to the dislike of a publicly declared Marxist-Leninist govern- 
ment committed to socialism and self-reliance. 

For the past few years Mozambique has sought association with 
both LOME and COMECON, a sign that the Frelimo government is 
becoming desperate, despite the fact that African, Carribean, and 
Pacific (ACP) countries have had.little success in obtaining 
economic advantages under LOME. This failure has prompted the 
characterization of LOME relations as Collective Clientilism 
(Ravenhill, 1985). In 1983, Mozambique was forced to go to the Paris 
Club to renegotiate a US $300 million loan due to the increased ` 
financial difficulties. 

The spring of 1985, however, provided the most convincing 
evidence that Frelimo's commitment to the continuance of operat- 
ing a large public sector was being challenged by factors it could not 
control On May 11, 1985, Mozambique announced a broad series оѓ 
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market-oriented economic reforms, largely to satisfy aid conditions 
set forth by the World Bank and the IMF, with whom Mozambique 
had been negotiating for some time (Africa News, 1985 : June 1985). 
The reforms include a roliback of import/export restrictions, 
elimination of price controls on privately produced beef and on fruit 
and vegetables from both state and private farms, tax cuts for pea- 
sant farmers and rural retailers and authorization for companies to 
decide how many people they will employ and to institute wage dif- 
ferentials between skilled and unskilled workers (ibid: 14). These 
reforms cover the main elements of an IMF ‘standard package’. Five 
days after these measures were announced, the World Bank agreed 
to its first-ever loan for Mozambique US $45 million for rehabilita- 
tion of food marketing and light industry. The Bank required that 
funds be used to support both private and public enterprises. 
Both the internal and external constrdints for the three African 
countries discussed are similar. Internally, the governments of the 
three countries are reluctant to slow down economic activity in their 
countries through deflationary measures advocated by the IMF for 
fear of domestic unrest, and in the case of Mozambique, the increas- 
ing inability of the government to be effective in the light of the 
political crisis resulting from increased MNR activities: Externally, 
all three countries are constrained by the parameters of the inter 
national economy which fluctuates. without roman to the economic 
needs of these countries. 

.. For its part, Nigeria has tried to circumvent the parameters of 
the international economy dominated by the industrial powers by 
entering into a "barter' agreement with Brazil (Africa Research : 
Bulletin), March 31, 1985 : 7762). Until September 1984, the Nigerian 
National Petroleum Corporation (NNPC) and the Brazilian state oil : 
company, Petrobras, had an agreement which utilizéd Petrobras’ 
spare refinery capacity to process some 50,000 barrels per day of 
Nigerian crude oil which was then re-exported to Nigeria in the form 
of refined petroleum products. Under the September 1984 counter- ` 
trade agreement, NNPC will supply Petrobras with a further 40,000 
barrels per day for Brazil’s own requirements and in exchange 
Nigeria will be able to import goods to the value of US $500 million 
from Brazil through a private trading-company—Cotial Comericio . 
Exportacao. Unlike a straightforward barter deal, however, cash 
payments for goods imported from Brazil will be transacted monthly 
through an escrow account with the United Bank for Africa in New 
York. But the Nigerian- Brazilian barter agreement cannot be taken 
to represent an option to all African countries given the absence of 
oil and other strategic mineral resources in the majority of the coun- 
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` tries. Even for Nigeria itself, the arrangement might be only a one- 
^ shot deal which cannot guarantee Nigeria's independence from the 
rest of the international economy, given the fact that Brazil's capacity 
to become the sole supplier of Nigeria's ràw materials is limited by 
its own underdevelopment. Neither Tanzania nor Mozambique can 
even attempt to pursue the Nigerian route because of lack of strategic 
resources. 

It is fairly obvious from the above analysis that under inter 
national constraints, state ideologies in African countries make little 
difference, if at all, in the way individual countries react to economic 
crises. Indeed, this was the general conclusion reached by Crawford 
Young (1982). Of the three countries discussed, however, Mozambi- 
que seems to have held off dealing with the IMF and the World ` 
Bank the longest 

If international constraints are important in determining the 
difficulties of African economies, as most observers have pointed out 
(see for example : T. Killick, 1984 : 23-24; Cline, 1983 and Carvounis, 
1984), then the resolution to.the difficulties, if African countries are 
to remain part of the international system, have to be international 
in scope. Although the following statement by Carvounis has a ring 
of ‘conspiracy’ to it, the substance of his argument on the one of 
the crisis remains valid: 

the ‘externalities’ that have undermined the debt-service 
capacities of many heavily borrowed LDCs have originated 
outside their borders, have been beyond their ability to com- 
: mand or influence, and have come about as the result of 
conscious decisions taken by others... (p. 9). 

These ‘externalities’ relate primarily to the decline of the world 
economy in recent years. This decline has caused both a crisis in the 
international financial system (Brett, 1983) and in the international : 
‘aid regime (Wood, 1985). Despite its high profile in the current 
economic and financial crisis in Africa, the IMF has come under 
sharp criticism from scholars with considerable knowledge of both 
the IMF and African economies. One of them, G.K. Helleiner has 
observed that: 

at present, the IMF is not well equipped to offer advice on 
adjustment cum development programs to countries of the 
African type. Indeed, the Fund has not been very active in 
Africa until quite recently... [furthermore] its experience 

‚ with longer-term supply-side. policies is so limited that 
members of its staff have admitted that they must rely upon 
the [World] Bank for informed assessments of matters other 
than the short-term and aggregative fiscal-monetary issues | 
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in which they have traditionally specialized. Unfortunately, 
they do not always utilise such assistance (1983 : 23). 

This statement confirms the argument that African countries 
have had against the IMF for the past few years. 

Looking ahead, however, both the international economy and 
individual African countries’ economies do not have much promise 
of expansion to recoup the losses suffered by African countries 
under the latest world recession. According to the World Bank: 

Even with fundamental improvements in domestic economic 
management, per capita incomes in sub-Saharan Africa will 
continue to fall during 1985-95. In the more pessimistic 
scenario, GDP is expected to grow at 2.8 percent a year and 
population at 3.5 percent, involving an annual fall in per 
capital GDP of 0.7 percent. On this basis, real African 
income in 1995 will be so low that between 65 and 80 percent 
of the people will be living below the poverty line, compared 
with roughly 60 percent today (1984: 9). 

'The prognosis of a continent could not be any bleaker. It is 
obvious that drastic measures, internationally coordinated, will have 
to be taken in order to reverse the declining trend in Africa. 


1. For purposes of this paper, unless otherwise indicated, African countries being 
. discussed are those of sub-Saharan Africa, excluding South Africa. 

2. However, the increasing deficit problem in the United States, high levels of 
unemployment over 7%, and the ever present imbalance in US-Japanese trade 
threaten to choke the US recovery. А downswing in the US economy would 
immediately affect global trends given the US strategic role in the world 
economy. For a historical example, see Raj, 1984 : 177. 

3. The increase in value of merchandise exports in 1980 is accounted for by the 
increase in oil exports especially from Nigeria. 

4. President Nyerere of Tanzania was elected Chairman of the Organisation of 
African Unity (OAU) for the year 1984-85. At its 1984 summit in Addis Ababa, 
the OAU designated the 1985 summit an "economic summit" President Nyerere 

‚ after being elected Chairman acted as OAU chief spokesman on issues of aid, 
economic development and debt problems. His term ended in July 1985. d 

5. The world Bank's Debtor Reporting System (DRS) which is the basic source for 
most data does not capture the total external indebtedness of developing coun- 
tries. The two principal omissions are: 

— short-term debt, meaning external liabilities with original maturity of not 
more than one year, and E 
— the debt of developing countries that do not report formally under the DRS 
such as the use of IMF credit (World Bank, 1985 : vii). 
That may explain the discrepancy between the $90 billion debt mentioned by 
President Nyerere, and the $170 billion debt cited at the OAU Summit in July 
1985 (West Africa, July 29, 1985). 
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6. Interview, March 30, 1985, Washington, D.C, Antonio-Gabriel M. Cunha, an 
international banker, also notes that: "Most African governments unilateraly - 
recognized not only the advent of [the crisis], but also the need to conserve scarce 
resources and undertake corrective measures. Evidence shows that governments 
reined in spending, therefore delaying or postponing the implementation of ` 
development programs, delays which in the long run, will adversely affect 
growth" (Cunha, 1985: 21). 

^7. Babram Nowzad should know this since he is the editor of the IMF publication 

Finance and Development. 
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Industrial Participatory 
Democracy: Zambia's System of 
Work Place Democracy 

Pempelani Mufune 


African society has been perennially concerned with the problem of 
intergrating the disparate ethnic and social groups which colonial 

society assembled as countries. The pertinent issue has been one оѓ 
participation of the various groups so that they feel they have a 

stake. This is the issue of legitimation. Legitimation is the process by 

which those in power gain acceptance and moral approval for the 

political, social and economic system they help organise. 

Governments have to be strong in the sense of changing or modify- 

ing privilege of vested interest groups in the light of developmental 

policy to be seen as legitimate. There always has been a need to 

collect wealth, power etc. from the privileged to the less privileged 

while insuring that development is taking place. Government is 

helped in doing this to the extent the less privileged are better 

organised or their capacity for organisation is enhanced. This paper 

is an attempt to analyse Zambia's Industrial Participatory Demo- 

cracy (IPD) as a method of addressing the twin issues of participa- 

tion (legitimation of the social order) and development (economic 

growth) in the industrial sector. 


Colonial background 

We cannot really talk in term of precursors of workplace demo- 
cracy for Zambia for movements towards these are largely a 
postcolonial phenomenon. Zambia until 1964 was a colonial posses- 


sion of Britain. Despite a long history of joint consultation in Britain 
it was never considered for the colonised. What was current on the 
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topic of joint consultation for Central Africans was: ` 
“In principle, joint consultation can be a considerable factor ` 
in increasing productivity by creating a mutual confidence, 

. ironing out grievances of employees and enabling manage- 
ment to put over its views to them, but evidence of practical 
experience considers the average African worker not yet suf 
ficiently developed to understand properly the functioning 
of joint consultation, because he has a complete lack of 
sense of responsibility. In both the Rhodesias efforts to 
establish a system of joint consultation have frequently 
failed despite the higher intentions of Management and the 
efforts of labour departments owing to the lack of 
understanding, frustration and ignorance on the part of the 
workers, and a lack of potency on the part of employers" 
(Africa Labour Survey, 1956, quoted in Katebe 1980 p. 34). 

In colonies representation was only considered in so far as it 
helped supervision of labour. 

Limited forms of participation by workers evolved through the 
System of tribal representatives followed by Boss Boys Committees 
and works committees, and then more importantly Ttade Unions . 
(See Berger 1974, Hooker 1965 and Lomas 1958). With labour strifes 
` in the 1930s and 1940s, on the Zambian copperbelt, it was clear that a 
system representing African workers. was imperative. In 1931 at 
Roan Coppermines in Luanshya.a Mr. Spearpoint, then Compound 
(or residential) Manager for Africans established a council of tribal 
(ethnic) elders to help him supervise and discipline African workers. 
These elders met with him to discuss grievances and furnish him 
with information about the views of the African on conditions of 
employment, on wages, on housing and the like. The élders were also 
supposed to assess domestic quarrels between Africans as members 
of ethnic groups within their segregated residences. The Forster Com- 
mission appointed in the 1940s to enquire into labour strifes rejected 
the idea of union representation for Africans on the ground. that 
they were premature. It, however recommended that the Luanshya 
system of tribal elders (also adopted at Mufulira mine) be extended 
to all work places. By the early 1940s there were 105 elders in existen- 
ce. The system of tribal elders had several shortcomings. It could not 
be entirely accepted by African workers who saw it as subordinating 
workers interests to ethnic expediencies thus rejecting Africans as 
workers sui generis, it was also seen as a sounding board for white 
management and hence its tool; on the other hand management saw 
it as of limited value for it possessed neither status nor authority. The 
mining companies formed the Boss Boys committees at the urging of 
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the colony's labour department They were in effect associations of 
senior Africans Le. clerks who supervised gangs of labour. They were 
seen as supplementary to Tribal elders. They mainly dealt with what 
happened at the point of production (especially with the issue of 
rough handling of Africans by white bosses) while leaving issue of 
general welfare (e.g, housing) to Tribal elders. Boss Boys were ап 
incipient form of the African labour elite and as such were too 
occupied with self interest to be representative of all workers. Works 
committees were recommended by a Mr. A. Bevan a British Ministry 
of Labour official sent by colonial office. They were to include tribal 
elders and Boss Boys from all departments. They came into being 
between 1947 and 1949. They usually consisted of 15 members . 
advised by colonial governments labour officers. They would formu- 
late (but not negotiate) demands to both compound managers and 
mine supervisors and in this way combined the roles of tribal elders 
and Boss Boys. Bevan suggested these committees in lieu of trade 
unions for whicb, he thought, Africans were not ready. 

Ittribal elders, Boss Boys, and works committees existed, impor- 
tantly as a means to supervising African labour, trade unions were 
different. Unions, which were a logical culmination of the preceding 
forms of representation and the continuing labour strifes, were 
formed out of works committees with the help of the labour 
department's trade union organiser, William Comrie. They were to 
articulate the African position vis-a-vis European workers and 
Management, hence had negotiating power. The first African trade 
union was the Shop Assistants Union formed in 1948 under . 
Comrie s guidance. It has a membership of 1,300 people. In the same 
yearthe Drivers Trade Union with a membership of 1,700 and the 
General Workers Union with 2,000 members were formed. In 1949, 
the various works committees amalgamated to form the very impor- 
tant African Mine Workers Union (NRAMWU). Unionism in Zam- 
bia was born out of labour strife and the racially charged industrial | 
relations system. Union strived to be tough and devoted their energy 
to the extraction of concessions from employers. They strengthened 
their bargaining position by raising consciousness of members 
through organization, stoppage and strike. action. The Unions 
record at organization of members especially in the service of 
improving members wages have been impressive (Lomas, 1958). 
Zambia entered the post colonial era with the unions essentially see- 
ing their fundamental role in these adversarial terms. 


Post Colonial Zambia : Origins and Factors Encouraging IPD 


There have been three factors pertinent to Industrial Par- 
_ticipatory Democracy in Zambia; the acrimonious industrial 
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relations inherited from colonialism, the idea of African Socialism 
. in its version of Zambian Humanism, and the political factor of 
incorporation or attempts to control labour. 

Industrial conflict is a multifarious phenomenon. It refers to a 
whole range of behaviour in which the diverse interests and attitudes 
of workers, management, and such other parties as government are 
expressed. Strikes happen to be the most dramatic and common 
expression of conflict in industry, but acrimonious industrial 
relations may be manifested in terms of other grievances., boycotts, 
demonstrations, industrial and economic sabotage, turnover, absen- 
teeism, restriction of output, plain laziness or indiscipline and the 
like. These may occur in an unorganised fashion when they take per- 
sonal form or may be highly organised when they involve sections or 
a whole work place. Colonial industrial relations were acrimonious. 
A cursory look at mining year books reveal a pattern of strikes, 
accidents etc. indicative of this state of affairs. A sampling of the 
mining year books for the years 1955, 1958 and 1963 show abnor- 
mally large numbers of mandays lost through strike action. Thus in 
1955 there was a major three months strike by the Africans through 
their Union NRAMWO; 1958, saw а strike lasting for more than 
seven weeks by European workers through their Union NRMWU; 
while 1963 witnessed a two and half month strike by both Unions at 
one Mine and а 5 week strike by Africans involving all mines in the 
copperbelt Strikes continued with independence in 1964. Thus 
Table I shows the number of work stoppages and the resultant man- 
days lost in the first 4 yéars of independence. As can be seen every 
sector of industry had its share of strike activity. The worst hit sectors 
were mining, construction and Government services. These were 
also the most important in terms of employment statistics. Mining 
for instance happens to be the most important activity in the coun- 
try. Over the years it has provided from 80 to 9096 of its exports andit 
15 for these reasons that Zambia is characterised as a mono economy 
based on copper. Any activity disrupting the copper industry is taken 
very seriously. The year 1966 with 32 stoppages in mining was con- 
sidered especially bad and something had to be done. Industrial 
conflict also has other manifestations. The Annual Report of the 
Labour department (1966 p. 13) stated, "Expartriate supervisors are 
completely demoralised and unwilling to exercise authority for fear 
of arousing the. resentment of local worker and unjustly labelled 
racist, with the threat of deportation. Discipline therefore became 
lax, with consequent adverse effects on production. Zambian super- 
visors on the otherhand were anxious to prove their keenness and 
ability to exercise their newly acquired authority. Their zeal was 
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` sometimes resented by their fellow countrymen in subordinate : 
positions and a number of incidents occured involving local super- 
үіѕоїѕ and workers, particularly at Bancroft and Nchang mines.” 
Absenteeism was also a problem. A survey by the labour department 

: from late 1966 to early 1967 revealed а 30% absentee rate. It also 
reported 36 derailments in Zambia Railways attributeable to indis- 
cipline (Ministry of Labour Annual Report 1967, also see Quinn 
1971). The newspapers of early indipendence period reveal that the 
issue of laziness, drunkenness and indiscipline were well articulated 
by the leadership. Poor industrial relations motivated the Minister of 
Labour to call for a labour conference in the tourist town of 
Livingstone in 1967. 

The Livingstone Conference was called to discuss the problems 
of poor morale .poor communication and conflicts between 
employers and employees. Delegates included employers/ managers, 
trade union representatives and Government officials. These were 
further charged to look into issues of discrimination, productivity, 
incentives and management practices. It was at this conference that 
the idea of industrial democracy was first floated. Specifically 
reconstituted Works Committees were called for. The hope was that 
works committees would raise participation and communication 
between people involved at the work place in the service of increased 
production. Continuing concerns. about the state of industrial 
relations led to further conventions. At the Second National Con- . 
vention in Kitwe (1969) the President, Kaunda, specifically called for 
participation through Works Councils In 1971 the Government 
passed the Industrial Relations Act in which Work Councils were 
provided for. In 1975 the state ше the вы of Indus- 
trial Participator Democracy. | 


African Socialism and the Idea of Industrial Dino 


"There is debate as to what African Socialism is? The following 
elements seem to be pertinent to the definition and conception ofthe . 
term. A return to authentic African tradition with the understanding 
that traditional African society was classless, not so much in the 
sense of absence of the division between the rich and the poor or 
dominators and dominated but absence of exploitative relations. 
Traditional African society was constituetively humanistic and com- 
munal as well as consensual 

There is a lot of idealism in this conception but this is not our 
concern. In Zambia African Socialism has found its anchor in Presi- 
dent Kaunda’s philosophy of Humanism (See Kaunda 1974). 
Humanism as a philosophy has consciously aimed at achieving a _ 
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man centered society where the exploitation of man by man is 
abolished and where impediments to returning to authentic African 


i _ society are cleared It also aimed to achieve selfreliance. “A lazy per- 


son is an exploiter and should not be tolerated anywhere in society... 
We all know that a man who had developed a genuine sense of self 
reliance will not in anyway wish to exploit his fellowmen" (Kaunda 
1968 p. 50, also quoted in Galtung 1971). Transferring power to the 
people through decentralization is yet another goal." Citizens müst 
participate not only through freely elected representatives but also 
.by direct involvement in decision making process... hence the 
importance we attach to the decentralization of all forms of power 
. institution" (Kaunda 1974 p. 98). While we are not in a position to 
say whether or not Humanism is taken seriously in Zambia, the idea 
of industrial democracy is seen as one way of putting the philosophy 
into practice. Specifically, at least at the level of rhetoric, Works 
Councils are seen as a means of capturing African authenticity 
through consensual decision making, a means for increasing self- 
reliance and therefore production, and a means of making man the 
centre of activity by directly involving man in decisions and benefits 
accruing through those decisions. 

The Political factor of Incorporation : Both the colonial and post- 
colonial government in Zambia have attempted to bring unions 
under their control. Both have seen this as necessary in order to limit 
wages demanded by unions. So as to "invest resources in develop- 
mental efforts". On the other hand workers have pressured for 
advancement both through occupation upgrading and wage 
demands. Both governments have sought to make unions become 
part of the "control system of industry". Both would have been 
happy to see unions disciplining their members in the service of . 
"national interest". Post colonial Zambia, has sought to do this by 
recruiting individual labour leaders into government on one hand 
(see Fincham and Zulu 1979). On the other hand by "educating" 
unions to work in the "national interest". Works councils are to be 
seen in these term. Thus Burawoy (1984 р. 245) says, "Works councils 
whose scope and power were limited.. were a mechanism for the 
regulation and absorption of class struggle at the level of the 
firm". 
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The Organs of Industrial Participatory Democracy in Zambia 
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—>  Anthortatiwe relation —5j Largely Consultative relations 
Figure : The System of IPD 


. ` There are various organs to affect participation of workers in 
Zambian Industry (See figure 1): 

(a) Party Committees : Zambia is a one party political structure. 
UNIP, the ruling party is supposed to be supreme in all affairs of the 
country. Party Committees at places of work are composed of card 
carrying party members and leaders within the firm. These commit- 
tees resulted from a directive of the UNIP national council of June 
1974, which directed all firms public or private to form party com- 
mittees. They report to UNIP leaders and not to anyone in the firm. 
In 1980 the terms of reference of these committees were revised. Аз. 
from 1980 they are charged with (1) giving political and security 
education to workers (2) ensuring that party Programmes and 
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policies are implemented at work (3) ensuring the prevention of sub- 
. version, economic sabotage and corruption (4) ensuring high pro- 
ductivity by enforcing political and industrial discipline. 

(b) Department of IDP : This was established in November, 1975 
and like the party committee it serves an advisory and watchdog 
function but is not located in industry. It is a somewhat separate and 
autonomous body. Its terms of reterence include: (a) conduct 
experiments and research on the viability of various forms of par- 
ticipation in industry, (2) to draft and change legislation so as to 
make it in tune with participation, (3) to relate the idea of industrial 
democracy to the party's philosophy of Humanism, (4) to consult 
and advise employers and employees on the implementation of 
participation. 

(c) Works Committees: These are composed of trade union 
members employed in the firm. They are formed by trade unions. As 
local representatives of the union, works committees enter into 
collective bargaining agreements with employers/managers. They 
usually negotiate for better working conditions, i.e. over wages, length 
of working day, work shifts, work rules, rest pauses etc. 

(d) Workers Directors : This is only limited to parastatal firms i.e 
firms where the State has a fundamental or controlling interest. 
Usually one or two union members are appointed to the Boards 
of Directors. 

By far the most important organ of industrial Participatory 
Democracy in Zambia is the Works Council. We turn to безэ | 
Works Council in the next section. 


Works Councils in Zambia 


Works Councils were provided for in the Industrial Relations 
Actof1971 (also known as Cap517 of the laws of Zambia). Part VII of 
the Act specifically dealt with works councils. They did not come into 
effect immediately. They were actuated in 1976. The intervening 
years between 1971 and 1976 were taken to be a learning period for 
both employers and employees on industrial democracy. It is now 
the law that any firm with 100 employees must have works 
Councils. р 

Participants and their selection : Works Councils have represen- 
tatives from both management and workers. According to the 1971 
Act(Section 57) they are supposed to have no less than 3 and no more 
than 15 members. One-third of these are supposed to be manage- 
ment representatives and two-thirds, workers representatives. АП 
councillors are supposed to be members of the firm. All workers rep- 
resentatives are elected by secret ballot. Only eligible employees can 
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elect or be elected to the council Eligibility is defined in terms of per- 
manent and pensionable conditions of service. No one can stand for 
elections unless approved by the Union, although the union is 
required to furnish reasons in writing for non approval The very 
first elections in an establishment are supposed to be arranged by a 
working party which consists of 4 trade union appointees and 4 
chief-executive officer appointees (section 56 of the Industrial 
Relations Act). Subsequent elections are и by people 
appointed by the outgoing works councils. 

Issues of Representation : Councillors have 2 year terms and may 
seek re-election to the council. Councils formulate their own rules 
and elect a chaiperson and a Secretary. They are supposed to have 
monthly meetings, but must hold a meeting in case of an emergency. 
Councils are supposed to call a general meeting in which everyone is 
briefed once a year. No councillor is supposed to suffer consequences 
for participating in activities of works councils. On the whole 
departments do have more workers on the council than others. Also 
allocation of management seats on the council do not take into 
account all sections of Management. The Industrial Relations Act 
does not provide time of scheduling meetings and for the preparation 
of the agenda. It seems that in most firms council meetings are 
scheduled during normal working hours and in most firms the pre- 
paration ofthe agenda takes place within the first few minutes of the 
meeting or a few hours before. It is a persistent complaint from 
Unions and the Department of IDP that in many firms, for months, 
works councils do not hold meetings. This is serious given the fact 
that the general membership influences factory policy only through 
these meetings and through 2 year elections of representatives. 

Works Council Responsibilities : There are two stated objectives of 
the works councils. These reflect the innitial concern of boosting pro- 
ductivity and lessening acrimonious industrial relations which pro- 
vided impetus to IPD. The objectives are: (1) to promote and 
maintain the effective participation of workers in the affairs of their 
undertaking and (2) to secure and ensure the mutual cooperation of 
workers management and trade unions in the undertaking in the 
interest of industrial peace, improving working conditions, greater 
efficiency and greater productivity. 

The Industrial Relations Act of 1971 demarcates the areas and 
types of participation in which works councils may engage: (i) They 
have the right to be consulted i.e before management decides on 
policy in some areas they must hear what the works councils have to 
say. This is not to say that what they have to say is mandatory on 
management Management must consult in schemes relating to the ` 
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health affairs of the worker ie clinics and other medica! facilities; 
they must consult in schemes relating to the welfare of the worker ie 
recreational facilities, canteens and other amenities at work, housing 
and pension schemes. | | 
(i) They have the right to obtain information ie. work councils 
can ask and obtain information in writing on managements policy 
relating to the following: investment, finance, economic planning 
distribution of profits, job evaluation, wages and appointment of 
` senior staff. Works councils cannot suggest or comment on these 
policies, they can only know about them | | 
(iii) They have the right of veto іе. works council must approve 
management's policy relating to the following areas; the recruit 
ment of employees (lower levels and the assessment of their 
salaries; the transfer of employees in the firm; disciplinary pro- 
cedure applicable to employees; the redundancy of employees; 
bonus, incentive and method of payment in the firm; and safety 
precuations in the firm: In these areas the works councils must say, 
: yes, before the policy can be instituted. What happens if the works 
council say, no to management policy in this area. It does not 
necessarily mean the end of that policy? On the contrary if 
management still feels the policy is vital to the firms affairs it is 
- given a chance to present the policy to the works council explain- 
ing in writing why the policy must be instituted. If the works coun- 
cil still stays by its negative decision after management second 
presentation the latter may take it to the Board of Review. This 
Board of Review consists of three people—one appointed by 
management, another by workers and another jointly appointed by 
management and workers. In case there is no consensus as to who 
the neutral person should be then the proper authority (code word 
for labour officer) makes the appointment. In case the Board of 
Review fails to resolve the deadlock then the policy may be 
referred to the industrial relations court (also provided for in the 
Industrial Relations Act of 1971). The Court's decision is final and 
legally binding on both management and works councils. 

There are a few potential and real barriers which have 
inhibited concerted efforts to extend and deepen IPD as a system 
of work place democracy in Zambia. 

Legal Barriers : Business Law in Zambia has been changed 
less since colonial times. It embodies the company's act which is 
largely a derivation of the English Companies Act of 1908. The 
B.S.A.—a commercial firm which owned and run the country in 
the early part of the century reproduced the act for Zambia 
through proclaimation No. 18 of 1921. Some elements in the act 
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have relevance for IPD. It excludes nonmembers of the firm from: 
rights and liabilities in respect of dividends, returns on captial and 
unauthorised reduction of capital It excludes non members from · 
: rights of attending meetings and the rights of voting. It also defines 
members as those who own shares The weight of ones mem- 
bership is also a matter of the number of shares owned. What this 
means is that workers who largely do not own shares in the com- 
pany are not members. Works councils in so far as they demand 
participation (ie. voice in decision making, voting, attendance etc.) 
by workers-non members are illegal. If workers want to participate 
in decision making then two conditions must obtain (Chizyuka 
1982): they must be appointed to position: allowing them to do so 
Бу shareholders or Directors; alternatively they should transform 
themselves into share holders The companies act provides. the 
climate in which managers and shareholders look down on 
workers participation as encroaching on management pre 
rogatives. If any participation is to take place it must be defined by 
: management The Act is also the basis on which private firms’ 
reject the workers directors (ie. inclusion of workers into е Board 
of Directors) scheme. 

Union leaders have invariably contended that IPD is limited 
in scope. Works councils. in particular are limited by the fact that 
they are not extended to the civil service and the defence forces by 
the Industrial Relations Act. Even in parastatal and private firms 
where they.are by law supposed to apply they are limited by the 
firm size of 100. Only firms with 100 employees can institute coun- 
cils. This means that, as the chairman of the Zambia Congress of 
Trade Unions, Chiluba (1984) contended, most employees in the 
agriculatural sector have been excluded, for farm workers tend to 
be in organisations employing less than 100. Fincham and Zulu 
(1979) report that the original bill on works councils had 25 
employees as the limit (this is also the limit for a firm to have trade 
unions) but pressure from the powerful commercial farmers 
bureau raised the figure to a hundred. Labour leaders have also 
pointed out the various ways in which other firms have played 
around this 100 employee limit regulation so as to escape 
establishing works councils. ZCTU General Secretary— claims that 
firms with employees in the vicinity of 100 have turned a number 
of their employees into non eligible ones (ie. making them casual 
or temporary workers) just to avoid implementing works councils. 
Chiluba (184) also says that ZCTU investigations have stablished 
that some private firms have avoided establishing works councils 
by registering division of the same firm as different. The trick is 
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that each óf these divisions may have less than 100 employees 
although as a total they are well over the limit Chiluba further 
claims that even firms with 100 employees have deliberately not 
implemented works councils. This is because the penalty for non 
implementation is very lax Many are prepared to pay the 
K100—00 (ie $12—00) penalty—a figure less than the cost of con- 
vening works council meeting, than establish a council. 

Labour leaders also claim IPD limits workplace democracy. 
The Industrial Relations Act affords councils the right to be heard 
the right to be consulted and the right of veto. The problem with ' 
the rights to be heard and consulted is that works councils have lit _ 
tle effect since they are not involved in innitial decision. Manage- 
ment is the one which makes judgments of what the needs and 
priorities are. They are the ones who decide whether to begin a 
project or not and they are the ones who deliberate on location; 
strategies and the like. Works councils are supposed to be involved 
in policy decision not the actual administration of policy. This 
further means that with regard to the rights to be heeded, to be 
consulted works councils are not involved in ongoing decisions 
and are not involved in operational decisions. Workers can only 
be involved in the implementation of those decisions through provi- 
sion of their labor and thus cannot share in the material, social and 
personal benefits of those decisions. The problem with the right of 
veto is that Management can appeal such a non approval till the 
Industrial Relations Court. This means that the court is the one with 
the real right of approval. Moreover management still has final deci- 
sion whether to implement the works councils decision or not. 
Implementation requires the mobilization of resources, the co- 
ordination and administration of both human and non human 
resources, and it involves the enlistment of who is to be involved. All 
these are managerial prerogatives and are not discussed in works 
councils. i ; 

Labour leaders also point to a clause in the Industrial 
Relations Act which require councilliors to be secretive about 
information which comes to them by virtue of their membership in 
the works council In,line with the Companies Act this clause is 
important in protecting the firm from its competitors. But it means 
that workers representatives cannot tell unions or the people they 
represent what they know even if this may form the basis for 
deepening representation or helping the position of those they rep- 
resent Labour leaders also point out to differences between 
- management and worker representatives in the council which 
affect the form of participation. Thus management representatives 
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are appointed by management but Unions appoint no one. 
Management representatives can be appointed in perpetuity, they 
constantly report to mangement and are. usually educated. On the 
other hand worker representatives stand for elections and in most 
cases there is no continuity. Workers representatives report to 
workers once a year and, since anyone can stand, tend to be com- 
paratively less educated. Labour leaders contend these factors 
make worker representatives less able to represent workers and 
contribute to management feelings of superiority vis a vis 
workers. 

- Management perspectives : From the managements point of 
view as expressed by officials of the Zambia Federation of 
Employers (ZFE), many workers representatives on works council 
have low to modest education yet try to engage in everything That 
is the lowly educated workers councillors do not have the ability to 
fully participate with management in decision making and to the 
extent they attempt to interfere with the prerogatives of 
management Workers are said to elect vocal but technically 
incompetent employees to works council These peoples decisions, 
if allowed to dominate, are liable to lower production. Another 
persistent view from the ZFE is that the regulations covering works 
councils are loose and lead some workers to wrong interpretation. 
Managers see the regulations as encouraging worker councillors to 
see themselves as bosses thus confusing lines of command at the 
point of production. This interrupts the day to day running of the 
firm and is at. Фе base of indiscipline which in the managements 
view leads to either stagnation or fall in production. Management 
has in recent years also articulated the position that works councils 
do discourage foreign investment The Zambian economy has 
been in a very bad shape since 1975. Managers have been among 
the most vociferous proponents of the view that to rescustate the 
economy what is needed is attracting foreign investmént from the 
West. Works Council in so far as they suggest the idea of Socialism, 
and in so far as they impinge on managerial decision making ‹ are 
said to be impediments to foreign capital 

As Bursaway (1979, 1985) has put it, colonial industrial 
relations were defined by intemperate coercion. Such tyranny 
involved both physical violence and verbal assault Work was 
accomplished through employment of the big stick and a well dis- 
ciplined hierachy in which subordinates reacted to superordinate 
instructions without questions. Superodinates unilaterally decided 
what is to be done and how it is to be done for African workers 
were considered untrustworty, innefficient and unable to work 
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Such relations were possible because of the existing colour bar, 
legitimising the colonial order. Racism was instrumental in push- 
ing labor from rural to urban areas and in the blatant disregard of 
African human rights. This could only take place as the colonial 
state had'a laissez faire policy towards industry. The company 
state (production politics) was peu from colonial state. 
. politics (Burawoy 1985). 

' The establishment of a Wenden African proletariat and the 
ensuing labor strife of the 1930s, 1940s and 1950s removed the 
insulation from industry. The state appointed various commissions 
to investigate what was going on in industry. It helped organise 
African Trade Unions. Independence further meant the removal of 
race as a legitimating factor It was no longer possible for 
workplaces to totally subordinate labour through unlimited force. 
There was need for a new basis for legitimation and the 
postcolonial state had to feature more prominently in industrial 
relations. It is in this context that the Industrial Relations Act pro- 
viding for IPD took shape. But if the post-colonial state hoped that 
works councils would diffuse tension and channel mass loyalty 
into the system it opened a whole can of worms. How? Works 
councils have become terrains of contest between management 
and unions. The contest exists because the interests of workers and 
their unions collide with those of mangement/employers and what 
is good for one is frequently not for the other. What have been the 
anchor points of this contes? , 

The chief interests of employers/managers revolve around 
using works council as tools for lessening industrial conflict 
thereby concentrating effort on boosting production and efficiency. 
Sumbwe (1977)—the executive director of ZFE—wrote, “the 
attitude of ZFE is that workers participation is a necessary 
development not only for political purposes but for economic pur- 
poses, in the sense that properly introduced it is capable of reduc- 
ing conflicts and can increase productivity “(Sumbwe 1977, p 27). 
Similarly, Sichula (1982)—ZFE Chairman— wrote. "The ZFE sup 
port the promotion and maintainance of industrial peace and the 
attainment of efficiency, hardwork and higher productivity. To this 
end the ZFE will do everything in its power to encourage and sup- 
port legitimate plans and programmes (this includes works coun- 
cils) that have as their goal the attainment of these goals” (Sichula 
p 40). Management also importantly perceive works councils as a 

.kind of necessary opposition to unions. Chibwe, ZFE acting 
Chairman, wrote, “Due to historical reasons the union has been 
involved with most of the areas in which works council are sup- 
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posed to operate thereby reducing areas of works council jurisdic- 
tion. Many employers therefore feel that works councils be 
strengthened and supplemented with some equity participation" 
(Chibwe, 1984 p 190). 

Worker s/trade union interests in works councils could not be 
more different from that of Management They fear that councils 
may be turned into gimmicks whose chief concern is the raising of 
productivity. They see works councils as supplementary to trade 
unions. This is the reason why they persistently demand that they 
appoint workers representatives to works councils just like 
management appoints theirs. Works councils are seen in terms of 
maintaining and strengthening the concepts and principle of 
collective bargaining, In the words of ZCTU Chairman, Chiluba 
(1984). "The workers and their organisation would like the present 
forms of democracy to be improved... This means to reinforce free 
collective bargaining which clearly is the only method unions can 
employ everywhere" (Chiluba p I81) The objectives of works 
councils are also seen differently from management "To enhance 
the personality, self-respect. and dignity of workers, to generate 
worker power, to develop it and thus change the existing power 
structure. In general the distribution of power at the work place 
and beyond may lead to the development of political democracy in 
general In general participation should result in raising the social 
and political consciousness of workers" (Chiluba 1984 pp 179-180). 
Also witness the words of ZCTU Secretary General, Zimba (1977)”, 
the Industrial Relations Act is another John the Baptist— 
preparing the way for greater participation... it is astepping stone to 
greater changes... the next stage will be one where workers are 


` © expected to-control decision and will be responsible to them. Then 


the establishment of co-operative enterprises which will lead to the 
creation of workers bank likely to finance expanded production 
‘and distribution” (Zimba 1977. р 14). 

In post colonial Zambia the State has been the regulator of 
. conflict in the area of industry . From the 1970s the parties 
concerned— government, unions and employers agreed changes аге 
needed to works councils and IPD. However this is a minefield- 
changes will either support unions or management interests. Which 
ever way changes will serve to alienate either employers/managers 
or Unions/workers. The government lies.like a paralysed tiger as to 
which way IPD will go. This essentially explains why for over a 
decade now there have been no amendments to the Industrial 
Relations Act despite the consensus over its amendment 
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The Role of Regional Organisations 
in Promoting Economic 
Co-operation : The Case of 
sub-Saharan Africa* 

RR Ramchandani 


This paper is an attempt to briefly examine the role of regional 
organisations in promoting economic co-operation through collec- 
tive self-reliance in the sub-Saharan African situation of 'depen- 
dency’ relationship. There are two major issues concerning this. 

‘First to sort out urgent problems of financial constraints and 
increasing debt burden, persistent adverse terms of trade, middle 
and high level manpower requirements and technology related mat- 
ters. They are important problems indeed. They impinge upon the 
day to day working of the African national economies. But they are 
basically technical in. nature, an outcome of narrow local resource . 
base, limited size of the market and lack of effective demand which 
in turn accounts for slow pace of industrialisation and continued 
dependence on either mineral or agricultural exports as prominent . 
major foreign exchange earners. 

A solution to the problems of this. nature need not necessarily 
mean a revolutionary ‘structural modification of the traditional 
economic order. The writers who believe in the dynamics of liberal 
economic order welcome small regional organisations so long as 
they tackle such issues within the permissible limits of the order. 
And as long as the structural frame of global system is not 
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threatened, their utility is not questioned by them. According to this 
school, their functioning is conditioned, or must rather be measured, 
by the health of the world economy determined by the capitalist 
drive. If it is in a state of run down, bogged down by global slow- 
down in the wake of recessionary trends, explainable in terms of 
cyclical factors etc., the regional organisations are then expected to 
direct their concern as much to restoring the order to its normal 
health as to the urgent problems of market for, and manpower needs 
of, its member African states. 

There is a second issue - the problem of persistent under- 
development of the sub-Saharan African states. This kind of'depen- ` 
dency’ issue demands consideration from another angle altogether. 
It is related to totally different set of postulates. This case is best 
explained in the words of Professor Adebayo Adedeji Executive 
Secretary of the UN Economic Commission of Africa. "Underlying 
Africa's current crisis is Africa's underdevelopment and economic 
backwardness, its failure to achieve a clear breakthrough from its 
colonial dependent inheritance with a production structure... frac- 
tured and only minimally linked with the regional natural resource 
base.. the most open and exposed economy in the world."! 

Looking at it from that angle, the problem is not merely techni 
calin nature. Itinvolves rather a basic consideration of how to char- 
ter an independent course for African development. Those who 
swear by this kind of alternative choice call for a self-reliant develop- 
ment strategy through collective self-reliance among ‘developing 
countries at sub-regional, regional and inter-regional levels. This 
constitutes a fundamental departure from the traditional path. Since 
ECA, under Adebayo’s stewardship, represents this school, the sub- 
Saharan organisations like ECOWAS and PTA, being brain-child of 
Adebayo, are thus expected to work towards the reversal of the 
traditional situation. Let us explain this point The present economic 
structuring of the sub-Saharan countries does not permit to produce 
` what the African states consume, and they consume what they do ` 

not produce and, generally speaking, production and consumption 
patterns of the sub-Saharan African economies are divorced from 
their domestic resource-base. The African regional organisations 
are, therefore, called upon to engineer structural transformation. 
The Lagos Plan of Action? unanimously endorsed by the 
African Heads of Government at a conference jointly convened by 
the Organisation of African Unity (OAU) and Economic Commis- 
sion for Africa (ECA), held at Lagos in April 1980, advocated essen- 
tially a self-reliant development strategy. The regional and . 
sub-regional organisations, conceived under its inspiration were, 
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therefore, as much concerned with the specific economic ББ 
of day-to-day concern, as also with the deeper maladies that lay at 
the roots of Africa's 'underdevelopment. 

However, a curious outgrowth of the Lagos Plan was the 
publication, by the World Bank in September 1981, of a report titled 
“Accelerated Development in sub-Saharan Africa - An Agenda for 
Action"? The report swore by Lagos Plan strategy but, totally unlike 
ІРА, it clinged on to the theory of world market economy and 
recommended that the Africàn countries should orient their policies 
to world markets. In a foreword A.W. Clausen the President of 
World Bank, stressed the point that, "that countries of Africa are too 
diverse politically, culturally, philosophically to attempt to define a 
single strategy.” Hence, he writes, “Programmes of action must be 
formulated by each country, and these programmes must include the 


external financial and technical assistance which will be required to ` 


support them” The World Bank report, to be brief, did not allocate 
the drivers seat to the regional organisations to demolish the ‘depen- 
dency syndrome’ jin a given time frame, as attempted by the 
LPA. 

The role of African regional organisations in the matter. of pro- 
moting economic co-operation, therefore, deserves our attention at 
two levels — their role in finding collective solution to their short- 
term and crisis related economic problems; and their efforts in fight- 
ing the deeper "dependency" issues, inherited as a colonial legacy, to 
usher in an ега of economic independence. ` 

However, before examining co-operation related óbjectives and 
achievements of the African regional organisations such as 
ECOWAS, SADCC and PTA, let us analyse briefly the conceptual 
subtleties relating to economic integration of ‘developing’ counines 
in general, and sub-Saharan Africa in particular. 


Conceptual Frame of Reference : 


The concept of sub-regional and regional economic co- 
operation is not new to African countries. Even during the colonial 
times there were a number of regional organisations by way of cus- 
toms unions, or even more formally organised regional groupings 
such East African Common Market of Kenya, Tanganyika and 
Uganda dating back to 1917. The: common market was upgraded as 
East African High Commission in 1947 when administration of 
common services were added to the operation of the de facto com- 
mon market. With independence of Tanganyika in 1961, the High 

. Commission was replaced by the East African Common Services 


Organisation (EACSO)? Since their independence, several African : 
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states have thus sought to find a solution to their development pro- 

blems through regional organisations. The formation of 
East African Community, the Central African Customs and 

Economic Union (UDEAC), the West African Economic Com- 

munity (CEAO) and several other smaller-organisations are exam- 

ples in point. But none of these integration schemes could live up to 

the expectation, the main reason being that they were generally 

moulded in the colonial frame largely in conformity with the prin- 

ciples of classical economic doctrines. In accordance to classical 

postulates "the types of economic integration of national states" in 

the words of Bela Balassa, “have customarily focussed on the various 

stages of integration. From the lowest to its highest forms, integra- 

tion has been said to progress through the freeing of barriers to trade - 
(‘trade integration’), the liberalisation of factor movements (‘factor 

integration), the harmonization of national economic policies 

(‘policy integration’) and the complete unification of these policies 

(total integration’).”” 

The credibility of this model is questioned by several writers. 
They assert that these doctrines cannot be applicable to the present 
day market economies which are characterised by a considerable 
degree of state intervention. Moreover, ‘classical’ theory parameters 
will apply even less so to ‘developing’ countries and to socialist ` 
economies, in regard to their relevance of proposed sequencing from 
the ‘negative’ measures, of removing barriers, to thé ‘positive’ 
measures of policy co-ordination. In the present day conditions, 
therefore, Balassa draws on the prominent Hungarian economist 
Imre Vajde, who introduced the concept of ‘market integration’ and 
‘production and development integration’ on the regional 
(plurinational) level, the concept equally applicable to developed 
. market, to socialist and to developing economies as well? 

We, however, do not intend to examine, in this short paper, its 
application to integration schemes in all three type of countries. We 
shall confine ourselves to developing countries, and that too to 
mainly sub-Saharan African situation. 


Regional Organisation and sub-Saharan Africa: 


In recent years, particularly in the wake of Lagos Plan of Action 
(1980) and World Bank Report (1981), on the one hand, and the 
widespread economic crisis in Africa, on the other, the subject of 
regional economic organisation in Africa has been brought into 
sharp focus. As it is, ever since their independence the African states 
have shown persistent interest in co-operation, both at the economic 
and political levels. The reasons for this are not far to seek. Internally 
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. their small size of market, with an average population of around 9 
million per country, warped pattern of development inherited as a 
colonial legacy and uneven resource endowmentare some of the fac- 
tors which make it abundantly clear that their development on the 
national scale is not going to carry them very far, and that there was a 
built-in need for them to widen the horizon of such development 
through co-operation. The need is further reinforced by their desire 
to replace the former metropole-colonial orientation with increased 
economic co-operation among themselves, and with other develop- 
ing countries and socialist countries. 

Again, from the beginning of their emergence as independent 
nation states, the UN Economic Commission for Africa has playeda . 
role in promoting regional African organisations, and in shaping 
‘their future. The UN development decades of the 1960's and 1970's, 
and the establishment of African Development Bank have been 
other external variables in this process. However, the earlier post- 
independence attempts at co-operation, either on the liries laid down 

` during the colonial period or otherwise, did not bear much fruit. 
Even the East African Community (EAC) of Kenya, Tanzania and 
Uganda, created under ће 1967 Treaty, with much fanfare, gradually 
declined in effectiveness and was finally dismantled in 1977. The 
EAC was set up not only with an objective of obtaining wider com- 
mon market, but the community operated several joint economic. 
services, particularly of a transport and communication nature. But 

the community failed to make an impact — 


Limited Progress Explained : 


. , There are a number of factors that account for the limited pro- 
gress of such regional organisations during 1960's and early 1970's. 
Several writers have identified six basic threats to regional integra- 
tion schemes in developing countries. There are the unequal dis- 
tribution of benefits between members, ideological differences 
between members, weak institutional structures, intrusive power 
involvement, the politicization of integration issues, and 
nationalism? | 

For instance, behind the break up of the East African Com- 
munity were the factors of unequal distribution of benefits, country 
disparity in levels of industrialisation and resulting income, dif- 
ferential power of special interests, the distortions in relative forces 
due to protection, and anxiety about safeguarding their respective 
sovereignty. The dismantling of EAC was a disappointment, yet the 
EAC continued, through its Multinational Programming and 
Operation Centre (MULPOCOS), to promote regional integration. 


з 
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The formation of the Economic Community of West African States 
(ECOWAS), consisting of 16 French and English-speaking West 
African States and, more recently, the establishment of Preferential 
Trade Area (PTA) of eastern and southern African States (1982) are 
some examples of such persistent efforts Alongwith ECOWAS, 
there are several smaller economic groupings in West and Central 
Africa such as the Mano River Union of Liberia and Sierra Leone, 
Customs and Economic Union of Central Africa, consisting: of 
Cameroon, the Central African Republic (CAR), Congo, and 
Gabon; and the Abidjan-based Conseil de ‘Entente-consisting of 
Benin, Ivory Coast, Niger and Burkina Faso. 

A significant step in this direction is perhaps the formation of 
nine-member Southern African Development Co-ordination Con- 
ference (SADCC) established in 1980 soon after the independence of 
Zimbabwe. The SADCC aims at not only promoting economic 
and technical co-operation among member states but it has on hand 
a programme of action to lessen gradually their overwhelming. 
dependence on the neighbouring South Africa. The efforts of its 
members at promoting and co-ordinating agricultural industrial, . 
energy and trade related policies, and particularly setting up, in 
Maputo (Mozambique), of SADCC Commission on Transport and 
Communication with a view to re-routing the rail and road traffic 
toward Angolan and Mozambican outlets and inlets, signify their 
earnest desire to act collectively to free themselves from their'depen- 
dency bondage on South Africa. It may be recalled that in 1981, the 
nine SADCC members did close to US $ 1.5 billion of trading busi- 
ness with South Africa compared to less than 20 per cent of that 
among themselves. The elimination of economic dependence on 
South Africa and collective regional self-reliance have since then 
become the hallmarks of SADCC to secure their economic develop- 
ment through collective self-reliance. The SADCC model of regional 
co-operation constitutes, as Professor Douglas G. Anglin reminds 
us, ^an innovative departure from classical models for rationalising 
regional planning”! 

In comparison, the Preferential Trade Area (РТА) is relatively 
less ambitious. Itis a conventional free-trade customs union oriented 
organisation, with emphasis on the removal of trade and other 
barriers, yet it substantially reflects the LPA development strategy. It 
is conceived to harmonise national trade and economic policies of 
18 member state of the eastern and southern African region of which 
14 are already members and the remaining four socialist oriented 

' states of Tanzania, Angola, Mozambique and Malagasy are also 
expected to sign the treaty soon. If it works in closer association with 
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SADCC, the PTA promises a great potential for not only trade and 
marketing integration but it could also provide an economically via- , 
ble basic for tackling deeper dependency issues through widening 
the scope of self-sustained base. For instance, once the membership 
of all 18 states is secured and PTA becomes an effective operative 
reality, several interstate joint ventures like EADB and Tazara could 
be expanded and transformed into springboards for‘production and 
development integration of the region. It may be mentioned here 
that the PTA Treaty envisages the setting up of a PTA Payments and 
Clearing House on the pattern of the West African Clearing 
House. . 

Meanwhile, arrangements are already under way to expand 
Kampala based EADB into a PTA Eastern and Southern African 
Trade and Development Bank. This could then provide more funds 
for the relatively poorer partners. It could also provide a financial 
institutional arrangement for multilateral settlement among the 
Banks that could boost interstate trade. In brief, it could help to pro- 
mote,as Ngila Mwase of the UN Institute for Namibia points out, the 
utilization of currencies of the member states for sub-regional trade 
and other transactions, economies in the utilization of foreign reser- 
ves of the member states, trade liberalization in the sub-region, 
monetary co-operation and consultation among members, and har- 
monization of monetary and fiscal policies ”!? 

Ме thus find that the formation of such large economic 
groupings as ECOWAS, SADCC and PTA are not empty exercises. 
' Nor are they conceived to conform to the principles of classical 
economic integration model. They are highly innovative and repre- 
sent in the words of Mwase, "milestones toward the Organisation of 
the African Unity (OAU)s Lagos Plan of Action target of ап 
“economically unified, self-reliant continent by the year 2000”.!3 It 
must be remembered that once the market constraint is taken care of 
adequately, the new vistas are opened up for production and 
development integration in line with Vijda's thinking“ 

However, it is easier said than done. The important thing is to 
make such regional and sub-regional organisations effectively 
functional in practice. Regional organisations, based on geographi- 
cal proximity, do not necessarily promote greater economic co- 
operation between partner states. What is equally important, and 
may be even more relevant, is the differing levels of economic and 
. Social development or under-development Some times. the 
neighbouring countries, which would normally provide a good case 
for the formation of a regional grouping for promoting economic co- 
operation, are largely devoid of even minimal complementarities in 
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their composition of trading pattern and production structure. On 
the other hand, with differing levels of economic development, more 
often than not, greater gains accrue to a partner which had the . 
advantage of either of early industrial momentum or to the one that 
enjoys comparatively a much richer resource base. Such a partner 
attracts more investments because it commands greater internal and 
external economies of scale, better physical and social infrastruc 
tural facilities and relatively tougher economic muscle. 

Annexure I relates to some basic indicators of the economies of 
the PTA and SADCC member states (Table I) and ECOWAS mem- . 
ber countries (Table II). A reference to the two tables brings out 
sharp differences between the integrating states. For example, 
Afigola is around 70 times the size of Swaziland the other member, 
Tanzania has a population of around 21 million as against 
Djibouti’s population of one-third of a million. Zimbabwe has a 
strong manufacturing sector which accounts for 23 of its GDP, while 
in Lesotho, the same sector contributes only by 7 per cent toward its 
GDP. It is obvious that there are indeed very sharp dissimilarities in 
the member states of all the three groupings - be it in size, economic 
build up, potential and level of development, or even ideology and 
politics pattern—forms of government etc. Such divergences are not 
a good omen for harmonization of economic and technical policies, 
and still less so for launching joint industrial and production ven- ` 
tures. Again, several. member countries of one group are also mem- 
bers of another group. Let us take the case of SADCC. Botswana, 
Lesotho and Swaziland are not only members of SADCC but also of 
South Africa dominated Southern African Customs Union. Lesotho 
and Swaziland are also members of the Pretoria controlled Rand 
Monetary Area (RMA). The simulteneous membership in different 
regional organisations affect their external relations, especially with 
donors. Af we have a look at the case of Tanzania and Mozambique, 
their attempts on a bilateral basis to get EEC funds for the proposed 
"Unity Bridge’ across the Ruvuma River was opposed by West Ger- . 
..many because of Mozambique's position vis-a-vis Soviet bloc in 
regard to the international status of Berlin.!ó It may further be noted 
that in the case of all the three groupings, unlike EAC whose mem- 
bers shared atleast the same British colonial experience, the present 
groupings include member states which harbour British, French, 
German, Portuguese colonial legacies, different languages and 
administrative norms. 

But perhaps the most important factor that negates regional 


.. organisations co-operative efforts in tackling deeper 'dependency 


issues is external power involvement, be it in the form of trade and 
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aid dependence or multinational corporate involvement. As we have 
. explained in another paper, "the disquitening factor... about the 
. working of the African economies, particularly sub-Saharan 
economies, is that more than 50 per cent of the GDP in African 
countries is accounted for by the ‘foreign enclave’ which continues to 
be the ‘dominant’ sector, the ‘prime mover of their economies so 
much so that any declining tendency in that sector is quickly reflec- 
ted in the overall declining growth rate in the sub-Saharan 
economies. 


Conclusion : | 

The point is that in an underdeveloped economy inter-sectoral 
exchanges are marginal, "their exchange", as Samir Amin contends, 
"being made essentially with the entire world. Some of these sectors 
. are made up of a few large scale enterprises, often foreign, and 
dependent upon great international business - the governing centres 
of which are outside the underdeveloped economy."!5 Such a situa- 
tion results in the loss of autonomy, of control over the direction of 
the national economy. The regional organisations, in these con- 
ditions, are, therefore, expected to deal with such basic issues, but 
their heavy dependence on foreign aid to meet their development 
objectives render them liable to pressures from donor countries. 
"For example" writes David S. Cownie, "the United States has 
clearly stated its preference for bilateral rather than a multilateral 
aid, favouring Botswana and Zimbabwe and remain hesitant about 
giving aid to Angola and Mozambique"? Arab country donors have 
expressed their displeasure with Lesotho's ties with Israel by not ` 
attending the .pledging conference in Maseru, indicating the 
vulnerability of the SADCC to donor political attitudes. Moreover, 
more often than not, the aid giving.countries are very selective 
regarding projects to be funded. Hence aid and trade are too distinct : 
factors which continue to bind the sub-Saharan regional organisa- 
tions mostly in uni-directional dependency tangle, а colonial bind 
paving way for neo-colonial niceties. 

By implication, therefore, the implementation of an alternative 
self-reliant strategy is not going to be an easy matter. If the member 
states of regional organisations were, therefore, to disengage from : 
the present traditional pattern of trade and exchange, it would imply 
considerable restructuring of their economies. In the matter of 
reducing dependency on the West, and correspondingly boosting 
local initiative and gearing the production machinery to regional 
internal resources base, would in turn imply more equitable regional 
co-operation schemes. This would, we believe, demand more 
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vigorous “collective self-reliance” initiatives not only at intra-sub- 
Saharan regional organisational level, but also between sub-. 
Saharan regional organisations and other relevant Third World 
regional organisations. 

Economic integration is not a simple straightforward 
phenomenon. It is rather a highly complex and cumbersome pro- 
cess. The African states are relatively new and would take some- 
‚ time to unhinge themselves from their intricate “integral 
dependency” frame of the global system. The danger signal lies in 
the warning by RH Green who argues that industrialized 
capitalist countries prefer relatively small and weak regional 
groupings for easy “collective neocolonialism”. They do not 
welcome large and strong regional organizations lest they should 
strike at the roots of the traditional economic order. 

` As such, we believe, that meaningful large regional groupings 
in sub-Saharan countries constitute an essential ingridient in the 
process of south-south co-operation toward the establishment of 
more equitable world economic order, and that can be constructed 
if they: worked within the larger framework of Economic and 
Technical Co-operation among Developing Countries (E and 
TCDC) in the spirit of collective self-reliance. But given the 
fragmented nature of the sub-Saharan region, and wide-spread 
economic crisis, it is difficult to hazard.a guess in regard to time- 
frame within which south-south linkages could finally turn the 
corner. 

Meanwhile, superpower proxy wars have become a common 
occurrence in sub-Saharan Africa which continues to reel under 
the critical economic crisis., Not long ago Professor Adebayo said : 
“..what we seem to be witnessing today is the falling apart of the ' 
fragile economies of Africa.. Their collapse daily becomes an 
inevitability, a matter of time. Unless this downward trend is 
halted and subsequently reversed as speedily as possible, Africa - 
will suffer from, and the world will witness, an unparalleled catas- 
trophe"?! In this context, the sub-Saharan regional organisations 
may be presently forced to mend their fences and deal with urgent 
problems on hand to overcome handicaps associated with the 
crisis situation, while an attack on the long-term ‘dependency’ 
equation will at best be a step-by-step approach. The self-reliant 
' development strategy advocated by the Lagos Plan of Action is, 
therefore, very welcome, but its implementation is'going to be a 
long term exercise. 
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Table 3 


Regional Economic Groupings in Sub-Saharan Africa 


1959 


1959 


West African Cun Union Began (replaced i in 1974 by 
the West African Economic Community) 

Equatorial African Customs Union began (enlace in 
1966 by the Central African Customs and Economic 


* Union). 


Arab Common Market established (membership com- 
prised of several North African Countries). . 

Conseil de TEntente (Entente Council). Я 
East African Community (ЕАС) formed out of its pre- 
decessor, the East African Common Services Organization 


(it collapsed in 1977). 


Economic - Community of West African States 
(ECOWAS) established. 

Southern African Development Co-ordination Conference 
(SADCC) established. 


Torem and Southern African states Preferential Trade -. 


Area (РТА) launched. 
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In Defense of African Sage 
Philosophy: Е | 
Кат Jee Singh: 
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According to the UNESCO Regional Conference on Teaching and - 
Research in Philosophy in Africa held in 1981, the nations of 
Africa were saddled with the onerous task of defining their elusive 
national identity in the realm of indigenous philosophy. This is the 
result of an African cultural renaissance soon after it became free 
from colonial rule of the West. However the colonial experience. 
taught them to doubt the validity of a natural heritage born out of 
the African situation and the people's vision of reality and even to 
indulge in a despicable complacency of self-alienatíon and self- : 
hate. The Chinese or thé Indians ‘had never to face such a 
bewilderment about their respective heritages where it was obvious 
to them that theOrient with its world views was distinct and dif- 
ferent from the Occident Many dark years of questioning con- 
tinued into whether or not there was anything like an African 
Philosophy. Fortunately, the  birth-pangs of the cultural 
renaissance are over and the African thinkers have finally dis- 
covered the existence of an African Philosophy and are now 
embarked upon documenting and articulating it Hence the ques- 
tion now may legitimately arise : What is the nature of the African 
Philosophy and what are its distinctive features that mark it off 
from any other brand? It is árgued that what is presented in the 
name of African Philosophy is nothing but an anthology of a nos- 
talgic mystic past which hopelessly lacks a coherent system of logi- 
cal explication, expression and consistency. It is also said that 
disparate and often subjectivistic musings and wise-cracks are in 
fact being presented either as. the; groundwork of an African 
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philosophical system of thought or as the actual recipe of African 
philosophy. Towards the end of the last decade, the question about 
the existence or non-existence of African philosophy was 
increasingly seen as a psuedo problem. 


Before we take up the examination of these criticism, we have 
to understand that there are four important trends in contem- 
porary African Philosophy : Professional Philosophy, Nationalist- 
ideological Theories, Ethno-Philosophy, and Sage Philosophy.! 
However, we have to distinguish African Philosophy in the strict 
sense of the term from philosophy in the broad and all-embracing . 
sense. Perhaps, some African scholars are also led to think that 
philosophy in the sense of strict logical argument and rationalised 
thinking is Greek but not African. Perhaps the term "Philosophy" 
is not the appropriate term in the Greek connotation (Love of wis- 
dom) which has been coined to suit a spatio-temporal context 
when people wanted to understand the cosmos in the ultiamte 
causes. Wisdom at that time was knowledge of ultimate causes. But 

‘long before the ancient Greeks formulated the word “Philosophy”, 

the Indians had used 'darsana' and the Chinese used the term Чао’ 
to designate primitive wisdom. The Indian and the Chinese sages 
taught a way of life and not philosophy in the Greek sense. What 
the Asian sages alluded to was a folk wisdom, a folk spirit 
(Volksgeist) which was more appropriate than the term 
‘philosophy’. So asks Emerita S. Quito, "Are the Indian and 
Chinese sages whose civilization antedate the Greek, not worthy of 
the name "philosopher? 

'Sage-Philosophy' of Africa consists of the expressed thoughts 
of wise men and women in any given community. The thoughts 
can be expressed in writing or as unwritten sayings and arguments 
associated with some wise individual(s)? Sage-Philosophy is a way. 
of thinking and explaining the word that fluctuates between pop- 
ular wisdom (well known communal maxims, aphorisms and 
general common sense truths) and didactic wisdom. While the pop- 
ular wisdom is often conformist, the didactic wisdom is at 
times critical 

However, in traditional Africa most of the sage-philosophy 
remains unwritten. Some such African philosophers are those who 
have neither training in philosophy in the academic sense, nor 
have indeed even the knowledge of the art of writing^ Except for a 
handful of them, the majority of them are “illiterate” or semi- | 
literate? But, simply because, it is unwritten or its authors might be 
illiterate cannot debar it from being philosophy or philosophical. 
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Prophet Mohammed was an "unlettered prophet" and yet his 
teachings constitute the basic tenets of Islamic philosophy, ethics 
and metaphysics. In medieval India, a poet-philosopher Kabir did 
not know either reading or writing and yet bis philosophy of mys- 
ticism and transitoriness of life is very lofty. To go into the antiqui- 
ty, the Vedas and the Upanisads were in the beginning unwritten. 
They have been. handed over by oral traditions like the Holy 
Quran in the beginning. The Vedas have been codified only a few 
thousands years ago, while they were supposed to have been 
originally composed long ago. The Buddha's gospels contained in 
the Jatakas were originally in the form of his verbal sermons and 
not written. Even the fragments of the ancient Greek philosophers 
are their sayings. In fact, literacy and writing were invented as 
tools of human communicatiori much after. But his does not mean 
that they do not contain philosophical thoughts. Literacy is neither 
the beginning nor the end of philosophical wisdom. The highest 
wisdom of the Upanisads or of the Buddha is described through 
silence, for we reach here unfathomably deep mystries on the solu- 
tion of which thought must not insist "Before it words turn back’ 
and mind fail to find и” The Hindu tradition of silence (таипа) 
is neither an expression of agnosticism nor nihilism but accep- 
tance of the limits of speech to describe the absolute or the 
highest reality. 


Indeed it must devolve on those who have a claim to the dis- 
covery to give it a firm and unshakable metaphysical base to the 
unwritten utterances of the ‘wise men’ of Africa. It is the duty of 
the present philosophers of Africa to integrate and synthesise the 
different elements to minimize the danger of disparateness and 
prepare ground for unassailable principles which will render the 
sayings of the sages into a coherent whole. While I do not wish to 
equate the sayings of the African sages to the utterances of high 
philosophic visions of Socrates, but nevertheless I am tempeted to 
say that the tradition is the same. In Socrates also we find no sys- 
tematic and academic way of philosophizing as we have today, 
though there is great vigour and wisdom. In fact, whether it be Soc- 
rates or the Vedic or Upanisadic sages in ancient India, their 
philosophy is not of class-room concept But we cannot deny their 
philosophic wisdom. Similarly, Radhakrishnan said about the 
Vedas: "Whatever we may think of them, half-formed myths or crude 
allegories, obscure gropings or immature compositions, still they 
(Vedas) are the source of the later practices and philosophies of 
the Indo-Aryans and a study of them is necessary for a proper 
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understanding of subsequent thought"? Similarly, we find a fresh- 
ness and simplicity, a community outlock, a longing for Nature 
and a mingling of knowledge and belief and resort to rituals and 

' practices both in the Vedic philosophy of India as well as in the 
Sage Philosophy of Africa The mingling of philosophy and 
religion, which is a characteristic feature of African Sage 
Philosophy is also found in varying degrees in the realm of ancient 
Indian Philosophy and even in Western medieval philosophy. The 
Communal approach is distinct in the Vedic and the Sage 
Philosophy. The Vedas to enjoin upon us: 

Commonly your aim, and your hearts united © 

your mind be one, so that all may happily live together”? 
Similarly the Vedic polytheism is at the initial stage Prepon: 
derately naturalistic. . 

The Vedic theology is full of aire pos like the Sun (Sur- 
ya or Ѕауйға! and Moon (Chandra)! the Dawan (Usha)'? and the 
Night-fall (Aswins)? (Agni)! and Water (Sindhu and Saraswati),'^ 
Rain (Indra)'é and Thunder (Parjanya),"7 Sky (Varuna)'® and Air 
(Маги)! god of inspiration (Some)? etc. Pusan?! is a pastoral god 
and the guardian of cattle. The hymns of these Vedas form the 
foundation of subsequent Indian thought. For example, the theism 
of the Bhagavadgita is only an idealisation of Varuna - worship, 
the doctrine of Karma is rooted in the Vedic concept of Rta, the 
dualistic metaphysics of Sankhya is the logical development of 
Hiranyagarbha floating on waters Similarly the present 
philosophers will take up the clue of Nature-symbols and work out 
many philosophical ideas. Every nation has a national spirit or a 
Volksgeist found in a corpus of myths and legends which engender 
attitudes, values, habits and maxims?! These are unconsciously 
retained and they constitute the folk wisdom of simple minds ' 
Hence Sage Philosophy is a practical philosophy to be lived, not 
merely to be speculated upon within the confines of a classroom?! 
There is a relationship between ‘practical reason’ and ‘sagacity’. To 
be sagacious is to possess the ability to put knowledge of a practi- 
cal nature into good use. This is exactly the spirit of Indian 
philosophy also. | | | 


Now, the second objection against the African Sage 
Philosophy is that it does not have critical or second-order activity. 
According to these critics, philosophy to be worth of its name must 
not be merely first-order commonsense knowledge. However, we 
must distinguish between the philosophic-sages and those who 
have some communal world-views of their people. So there are two 
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levels of sagacity--(1) first-order Commonsense and Communal 
level, (2) second-order ratio-cenative activity, which is personal. As 
a matter of fact, philosophy is not concerned with consensus or 
cosy unanimity of opinions but it is deliberate and critical think- 
ing. Here philosophy becomes a tool with which we can embark ` 
upon the clarification of ideas in the truly Wittgenstein's 
Philosophical Investigations. There is evidence to show that the saga- 
. cious reasoning is at the second-order level also. However, even if — 
were not second-level eriterprise, we cannot exclude it from being 
called as ‘philosophy. For example, even in the Vedas and 
Upanisads, there may not be apparently logic and reasoning but 
nevertheless they are the roots of philosophy. Even in contem- 
porary modern Indian thought, the parables and sayings of Ram- 
krishna, the words of literary wisdom of Tagore, Vivekanand, and 
Gandhi may not be classed as ‘Academic philsophy’ but they are · 
the roots of philosophy. Second-order activity is assigned to the 
interpretators or commentators in India. For example, the different 
systems like Nyaya, Vaisesika, Sankhya, Yoga, Mimansa and 
Vedanta have developed aphorismistic style. They are intended to 
be as short as possible, free from doubt, able to bring out the essen- 
tial meaning and put an end to many doubts, and they must not 
contain anything superfluous or erroneous? they avoid all 
unnecessary repetition and employ great economy of words. They . 
could not afford to be defuse, since they had to rely more on 
memory than on printed books. Hence it could not contain 
elaborate logic and reasoning. Taking only one example, the Nyaya 
Sutra™ of Gotama which is itself a work of systematisation of ideas 
prevailing since much earlier on this subject However, Vat 
syayana's Nyaya-Bhasya In the classic commentary on the Nyaya- 
Sutra. However, even Vatsyayana is not the immediate successor of 
Gotama and.there were many Varttikas (commentaries). Nagarjuna 
is earlier than Vatsyayana. Dignaga criticised Vastsyayana's inter- 
pretation from the Buddhist point of view. Udyotakara's 
Nyayavarttika is a defence of Vatsyayana against the attacks of 
Diganaga, while Dharmakirti’s Nyaya-bindu is a defence of 
Dignaga against criticism of Udyotakara. In the 9th century, Dhar- 
. mottara followed on the lines of Dignaga and Dharmakirti in his 
Nyaya-bindu-tika. Then Vacaspati tried to re-establish the Nyaya 
position in his Nyaya-Varttika-tatparya-tika, while Udyana 
developed a commentary on Vacaspati, called Tatparyaparisuddhi 
and Jayanta had wrote Nyaya-manjari Vardhamana's Nyaya- ' 
nibandha-Prakash is a commentary on Udayana's Nyaya-nibandha- 
Prakasha incorporating the view of the father Gangesha. To cut 
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short, we can refer to Jayadeva (Aloka), Raghunath Shiromani 
(Didhiti, Padartha Khandana), Raghunanda, Jagadisa, Gadadhara, 
Annam Bhatta, Vallabha, Viswanath and others only upto the 17th 
century. | 

One does not indend to equate the Sage Philosophy with the 
Sutra Style in Indian Philosophy but only to point out that there is 
first order enterprise even in the most rich philosophical thoughts. 
Second-order reasonings are left to the scholastics and the: 
academicians. So it is now left to the modern academic 
philosophers of AFrica like Odera, Oshegare, Quito and others to 
develop logic and reasoning contained in the sayings of the Sages 
of Africa. 


We must remember that the wise sayings do constitute a form 
of higher philosophy. “Wisdom is not necessarily philosophy ?^— 
this view of Professor Odera is significant. Wisdom is a quality 
which enables a person to utilise knowledge of his traditions and 
human nature and objective judgment about life and human 
relations One can be an expert in logical and cogent reasoning 
and still be an idiot on matters of life and human relations. Hence 
wisdom is not necessarily philosophy and vice-versa. Pythagoras 
was by all means a "philosopher" but Heraclitus denied him wis- 
dom. This reminds me of a dialogue between Narada and Sanat 
Kumar where clear distinction is made between acquisition .of 
academic knowledge and real knowledge of the Self, as described 
in the Chandogya Upanisada?* Sankara, while commenting оп 
this episode says that inspite of Narada, a super-sage, being well- - 
versed in all the sciences and arts, and also equipped with all 
powers and resources, could not get true wisdom. A medieval saint 
poet and philosopher named Kabir had made an unscatching 
attack on bookish knowledge without wisdom." Hence, the sage- 
philosophy of Africa has a superior level of thought than mere 
abstract reasoning, It is true that some philosophers have wisdo- 

, mand some wise men are also philosophers. In the ascent to the 
abstract, there is no marked demarcation separating the 
philosopher from the Sage, hence the word philosophy might be 
applicable to both in a broad sense. There might be philosophic 
sages like Socrates or the Upanisadic Seers or the African Sages 
like Mouya Akoko and Njeru wa Kanyenje, who command much 
more of an expounded philosophy than we require from the early 
Greeks like Thales, Xenophanes and Heraclitus. Most of what is 

' attributed to these Greek philosophers is а report from others and 

not a record of written or spoken words of their own. Then we do 
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not find much of logic and reasoning па what Thales says that 

‘Everything.is made of water" or as Heraclitus says “Everything is 

made of fire". But the Greek tradition have got these names respec- 

ted as the names of great thinkers and precursors of the Greek 

philosophy. Similarly, the ancient Indian sages have been rated 

among great philosphers. There is no reason why the African sages. 
be not called and classed as philosophers. One cannot agree with 

Professor Nyasani that since there is no demarcation between the 

cosmology and its sociology, there is confusion, because in Indian 
philosphy, epistemology ontology, religion and even sociology do: 
co-mingle with each other. This is the characteristic feature of 

Indian and African philosophy. We may have different concepts of 

philosophy. Hence it is improper to insist that "Philosophy to an 

African as a concept must also be philosophy for a Chinese regar- 

dless of their respective world-views.?? I may humbly point out that 

there are different concepts of philosophy—as metaphysic of . 
experience, as the Science of Sciences, as a clarification of concept’. 
etc. Hence, there is not one concept of philosophy. Similarly, 
Nyasani's “total bewilderment especially because: of plethora of 
systems encountered throughout Africa, all bearing the bold label 
of a regional philosophy", can not be ground of any valid criticism 
against African philosophy. There are various systems—“plethora 
of systems" in Indian philosophy, so there are “plethora of trends” 
in British and European philosophy. Is there anything like one 
British or European or even Greek philosophy? Variety is the sign 
of richness and health of.a thought-system. It is good that we have 
Tanzanian brand of Socialism, Kenyan Nyaoism and Zambian 
Humanism. Similarly, it is not proper to insist on one particular 
philosophical methodology upon which “African metaphysics can 
stand the test of time".? Do we have one particular methodology 
either in Indian or Western philosophy? If not, why this should be 
a taboo for African philosophy? The challenge before the modern 
academic African philosophers is to recognize the metaphysical in 
the jungle of disparate and sometime erratic first-order 
philosophies of the African sages Hence to brand African 
philosophy in "lacking direction, coherence and a definite 
methodology of inquiry”? is out of place. To › expect the same 
. amount of dialectical skill or linguistic analysis from the Sage- 
philoosphy is an unexpectable expectation Africa presents a 
challenge to the world-culture. There can be no philosophy out of 
a Vaccuum. Africa is facing the challenge of culture which has been 
imperialistic and expansionistic in design. True Christianity i is a domi- 
nant. religion of Africa but African Christianity is different from 
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India's Economic Relations in the 
Francophone Africa: ` 
Problems and Prospect 


Daleep Singh 


The regional nomenclatures are often vague, quite intelligible yet hard 
to define. The term Francophone Africa or French-speaking Africa: 
falls in this category and, therefore, calls for a precise identity. Perhaps 
it looks logical to follow the criterion of the official language (or one of 
the official languages) of the country to identify whether a state is 
Francophone or not. Judged by this criterion certain ex-French colonies 
like Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia and Djibouti would not qualify for 
the Francophone label since Arabic is the sole official language in 
these states. On the other hand, this yardstick will incorporate in 
Francophone Africa certain former African colonies which were not 
French like Zaire* (ex-Belgian Congo) and also the former Belgian- 
administered Trust territory of Ruanda-Urundi. This territory was 
later split up into two independent states of Rwanda and Burundi. 
Following the basis of the official language, Francophone Africa is 
composed of eighteen states. All these states, except Guinea attained 
independence in 1960. Guinea, on the other hand, opted out of the 
French community in 1958 and thus acquired the status of a sovereign 
“state. 
Evidently Francophone Africa is a distinct geographical region. 


. Seventeen of the eighteen Francophone states are contiguous and 


spread over west and Equatorial Africa while Madagascar lies off the 
south-east of Africa. This region, as a whole, covers an area of 10.7 
` million square kms (over three times the size of India) with a population 
of 118.3 millions (as against 733.2 millions of India). Francophone 
Africa accounts for about 40 per cent of the area and 30 per cent of 
the population of the sub-Saharan developing Africa. However, these 
eighteen Francophone states are a mosaic with varying shades and 
hues reflecting diverse economic environment as is evident from the 
Table-1. | 


* Zaire with its population of 31.6 miltions is infact referred toas the “second-largest 
Francophone country in the world" See Francais Oye, Fantastique Pays, Europe Outer. 
Mer (Paris) Numero Special: Zaire, No. 665/666 June-July, 1985. 
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ТаЫе-1 throws ample light on the diversity of the levels of the 
economic development of the Francophone states. The size of an 
individual state varies widely—from Rwanda's twenty six thousand 
square km to Zaire's over two million square km. In respect of population 
also there are wide variations from Gabon's 0.7 million to Zaire's 29.7 
million. Likewise, the per capita annual GNP varies from $80 in Chad 
to $4250 in Gabon while the value of exports ranges from $58 million 
in Chad to $2178 million in Gabon. The comparative data for India 
show that the average GNP of Francophone Africa is higher than that 
of India—$596 of Francophone Africa against $260 of India. And in 
respect of exports also Francophone Africa as a whole has an edge over 
India. However, India is far ahead of Francophone Africa i in respect of 
aggregate GDP or value added in maria poing: 


The Francophone African Economies 1960-1984: 


It should be relevant here to assess the economic achievements of 
India’s trading partners during the post-independence period extending 
over a period of 25 years or so. It would perhaps be logical to survey 
the economic achievements and failures of a country by the norms of the 
' United Nations General Assembly Resolution (XXV) whereby specific 
targets of growth at the macro and the micro levels were recommended 
for the developing countries for Development Decade I (DDI) relating 
to the period 1960—70. According to this resolution the minimum annual 
growth rate in real terms for GDP was fixed at6 per cent. And for the 
individual sectors of the economy like agriculture and manufacturing, 
the recommended annual growth rates were 4 per cent and 8 per cent 
respectively. The same target rates were fixed for DDII and also for 
DDIII (1980-90). Judged by these criteria the performance of Franco- 
African economies has been far from satisfactory. During the DD I 
(196070), for instance, only two of the eighteen Francophone African 
states i.e. Ivory Coast and Togo were able to reach the recommended 
minimum growth rate of 6 per cent for GDP and during the DD II (1970— 
80) also only two states namely Congo and Gabon, both oil producers, 
fulfilled the 6 per cent target of GDP.! The situation did not improve 
during the current decades. During the year 1982-83, for example, 
only one of eighteen states namely Congo fulfilled the targeted growth ` 
rate of 6 per cent. Significantly, eight Francophone states had a negative 
annual rate of growth of GDP in 1982-83? · 

The poor performance of the Francophone African States at the 
macro lervel is obviously reflected in the vital sectors of agriculture and 
manufacturing. For example, only one Francophone state namely 
Ivory Coast was able to achieve an annual average growth rate of 4 per 
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cent in agriculture during the period 1970-82.3 And in respect of 
manufacturing sector only Cameroon attained the recommended annual. 
growth rate of 8 per cent duting the period 1970-82.^ The rate of 
growth of the other seventeen states in respect of agriculture and 
manufactures was short of the target growth rates and the rate of negative 

' deviation varied widely. 

Likewise, the record of Francophone African States in the external 
sector of their economies has been equally bad particularly in recent 
years. As shown in Table 1 as many as fourteen of the eighteen states 
had a negative annual rate of growth of exports in 1981-82. Further, 
almost all the states particularly.the ‘rich’ ones like Ivory Coast and Zaire 
are in the midst of a debt crisis. The problem of external indebtedness 
has exploded to dangerous proportion in these two states. Evidently 
the huge debt-service payments have exerted strong pressures on the 
balance of payments of these states which has resulted in massive erosion 
in the import capacity of these Francophone states. This is reflected in 
the fact that in 1981-82 and in 1982-83 as many as eleven out of the 
eighteen Francophone states had a negative annual growth rate in. 
imports (Table 1). 


Francophone Africa and India 


India made earnest efforts to develop political and economic 
relations with Francophone African States since 1960. However, these . 
efforts met with only a limited measure of success for a variety of 
reasons. Currently India has full-fledged resident missions in only four 


‚ ^ Francophone African States namely Guinea, Ivory Coast, Senegal and 


Zaire. On the other hand, Zaire is the Francophone state to have a 
resident diplomatic mission in India. Senegal also had opened its embassy 
but it closed down after a few years due to prolonged economic crisis 
in Senegal. Thus the diplomatic representation between India and 
Francophone Africa currently stands at a low level. Further there are 
few cultural agreements between the two sides. 


Economic Relations 


Economic relations between India and Francophone Africa could 
be studied under the heads of (I) foreign trade, (II) joint ventures and 
(III) bilateral agreements between the two trading partners. 


(I) Foreign Trade: 
Foreign trade is indeed the barometer al the level ofe economic 
relations existing between any two states. It may, however, be stated 
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that the continent of- Africa as a whole is a small trading partner of 
India. In 1984-85, for instance India's exports to all Africa came to 
Rs. 363 crores (3.7 per cent of India's total exports) and imports were 
valued at Rs. 417.5 crores (2.4 per cent of India's total imports).° The 
share of Francophone Africa in the total Indo-African trade has been 
very small. In 1984-85, for instance, Francophone Africa accounted 
for only 3 per cent of India's exports to all Africa. In respect of India's 
imports from all Africa, however, the share of Francophone Africa 
came to as much as 24.6 per cent in 1984-85.° Thus Francophone African 
states contribute significantly to India's imports originating in all Africa. 
A detailed study of India's exports to and imports from Francophone 
Africa should help in identifying India's main clients and suppliers in 
Francophone Africa. 


1. Exports: | 


While analysing India's exports t to Francophone Africa it will be 
best to take into account two different main periods each one of which 
had a distinct trend. The first period 1966—67/1981—82 is marked by a 
sharp increase in India's exports while the second period, short 
though, from 1982-83 to 1985-86 registered a complete reversal of the 
trend observed in the first period as is shown below. | 
а) IPeriod-1966—67/1981—82: 

During this period India's exports to Francophone Africa registered 
a sharp increase—from Rs. 0.55 crores (1 crore=10 million) to Rs. 74.87 
crores. It is an astronomical increase in percentage terms. Splitting this 

"period further, into three five-yearly sub-periods the highest percentage 
increase in exports occurred during the period 1971—72 to 1976-77 as is 
shown in Table-2. 

Evidently during the fifteen-year period under review there was a 
very sharp increase in India’s exports to Francophone Africa. During 
the first five-yearly sub-period 1966-67/1971—72, there was alittle less ' 
than six-fold increase in exports. And in the following five-yearly sub- 
period 1971—72/1976—77 there was a little less than seven-times increase 
in India's exports to Francophone Africa. Thereafter the tempo of 
increase slowed down. Still the exports registered a three and half 
times increase in the value of exports during the third sub-period 1976—77 
to 1981-82. Taking the fifteen-year period as а whole there was a 
breakthrough in exports to Francophone Africa—from Rs. 55 lakhs in 
1966—67 to Rs. 75 crores in 1981-82. This was indeed a remarkable 
achievement in promoting sales in almost a new region where a good 
number. of barriers like language and inadequate knowledge about 
markets had to be crossed. Unfortunately, this trend of growing 
economic relations between India and Francophone Africa received a 
great set-back thereafter. | 


Benin 
Burkina 
Burundi 
Cameroon 
Central 
African 
Republic 
Congo 
Gabon 
Guinea 
Ivory Coast 
Madagascar 
Mali 
Mauritania 
Niger 
Rwanda 
Senegal 
Togo 

Zaire 
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Table 2 
Francophone Africa: Exports from India to 1966—67/1981-82 


(lakhs of Rupees) 


1966-67 1971-72 1976-77 1979-80 1980-81 1981—82 


"1.78 
3.82 
3.16 


0.10 
8.59 
1.42 
5.88 
. 8.62 


3? 


0.41 
1.03 
4.76 


1.24 
14.49 


55.30 


73.64 1508.71 2416.59 3967.58 


5 


35 


40.70 


2.65 
46.39 
43.36 
22.38 


3.90 
4.78 


26.32 


0.74 


` .0.05 


7.48 
84.21 
5.90 
0.28 
35.71 
2.02 
39.27 


17.90 
435.21 


4.37 
1.62 
54.09 


2.40 
38.62 
1.26 
130.50 
79.67 
49.03 

: 42.91 
358.07 
30.34 
11.85 
47.84 
80.69 
37.05 


1.27 
5.20 
339.84 


10.07 


6.67 
23.59 
39.26 

425.25 

3.99 

13.75 
194.69 
25.99 
37.26 
16.70 
66.84 
39.26 


313.29 2172.48 3386.90 5217.21 


one lakh = million 
: 10 


one rupee = = US $ approx. 


4268.68 
8.84 


47.52 
1494.01 


7487.22 


Source: Monthly Statistics of Foreign Trade of India Vol. 1, March issues 
for the year 1968, 1972, 1977, 1980 and 1982 (Directorate 
Generalof Commercial Intelligence, and Satistics, Calcutta). 


b) 1981-82—1985—86: 


Africa passed through an economic crisis of unprecedented propor- 
tions in the early eighties which eroded its import capacity in a big way. 
As a result there was a steep decline in India's exports to Francophone 
Africa as is shown in the Table below. 
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Table 3 
Francophone Africa: India's Export to, 1981-82/1985-86 
| (lakhs of Rupees) 


Six months 


. (April-Sept.) 
1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 1984-85 1984-85 1985-86 


Benin 4268.6 2663.0 1003.0 480.0 266.0 336.0 
Congo .- 29.9 85.0 29.0 17.0 17.0 19.0 
Ivory Coast 868.1 300.1 170.0 195.0 95.0 189.0 
Mauritania 189.9 1811 311.0 200.0 99.0 140.0 
Senegal 76.2 100.1 78.0 65.0 19.0 28.0 
Zaire 1494.0 67.0 70.0 151.0 47.0 24.0 


6926.7 3396.3 1661.0 1108.0 543.0 736.0 


Source: Monthly Statistics of Foreign Trade of India, Vol. 1 March 
1982; Ministry of Commerce, Government of India, Annual | 
Reports 1984-85 and 1985-86 (New Delhi). 


These six states absorbed 92.5 per cent of India’s exports to 
Francophone Africa in 1981-82 (Table 2). As such India’s exports to 
these states could be taken as a general trend of India’s exports to 
Francophone African states. Table-3 shows that India’s exports to this 
region dropped from Rs. 69 crores in 1981—82 to Rs. 11 crores in 1984-85. 

The table above shows that India’s exports to Francophone Africa 
in 1982-83 were less than one-half of exports registered in 1981-82. 
And again in the following year the decline in exports to this region 
came to less than one-half compared to the year 1982-83. In 1984-85, 
however, the decline in exports was less steep compared to the earlier 
two years. Fortunately there is a ray of hope provided by the data for 
the first half of year 1985-86. The six-monthly trend shows a possibility 
of marginal increase in India's exports in 1985—86 over the year 1984-85. 
But itis still afar cry from the level of exports attained in the year 1981- 
82. In retrospect it may be stated that this reversal of trend does not in 
any way reflect any slackening of India's efforts but it is primarily due 
to the deepening economic crisis in Francophone African states (like 
in the rest of Africa) which has adversely affected their capacity to 
import. In 1982-83, for example, eight Francophone states had a 
negative rate of growth of GDP over the previous year. And in Ivory 
Coast, one of India'$ important trading partner, the negative growth rate 
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was as high as—4.4 per cent in 1982-83. Further, the export performance 
of Francophone Africa was equally disappointing. In 1982-83, for 
instance, as many as ten out of eighteeh Francophone states registered a 
negative rate of growth of exports. In consequence eleven Francophone 
states registered a negative rate of growth of imports in 1982-83. In 
Congo it was as high as -38 per cent. It was fairly high in Mauritania 
(-16.8 per cent), Ivory Coast (713.5 per cent) and Senegal (—7.6 per 
cent)’. No wonder, therefore, that in this situation India was not able 
to promote its sales adequately in the traditional Francophone African 
markets. 

2. Imports | : 

India's imports from Francophone Africa could also be studied 
under the two aforesaid main periods. As in the case of exports, different 
trends were observed in respect of imports as well as in the two periods, 
but in a different way. India's exports to Francophone Africa as noted 
earlier, registered a steep decline in the second period compared to the 
first period. In respect of imports, on the other hand, it was the other 
way round. There was a steep rise in the second period (1981-82 to 
1984-85) compared to the first period аз is shown below. 


Table 4 HEN 
Francophone Africa: India's Imports from 1966-67—-1981-82 
(Lakhs of Rupees) 


1966-67 1971-72 1976-77 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 


Congo 416.78 150.01 84.43 220.74 88.73 13.86 
Gabon s » js 16.31 10.05 9.70 
Guinea » - 0.07 65.64 491.45 431.84  ,, 

Ivory Coast 5 0.91 753.98 217.25 32.04 19.99 
Madagascar 7.21 24.25 1441 33.01 39825 78.77 
Mali 8 176 — — 2.08 1.26 
Senegal 7.21 46.39 58.18 419.20 607.48 581.00 
Zaire 100.65 493.85 4469.98 3149.04 1208.99 92921 


524.64 717.24 5446.62 4547.00 2779.46 1633.79 


Source: Monthly Statistics of Foreign Trade of India, Vol. II, March | 
issues of the years 1967, 1972, 1977, 1980 and 1982 (Directorate 
' General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta). 
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a) 1966-67—1981-82 

The import trends in this 15-year period could be studied under 
three sub-periods of 5 years each. In the first five-year sub-period there 
was nearly 37 per cent increase in imports. In the second five year 
sub-period, however, there was an unprecedented (a little less than 
eight-fold) increase in imports from Rs. 7.17 crores in 1971-72 to 
Rs. 54.46 crores in 1976-77. 

Evidently this sharp increase in India's imports was accounted for, 
only by one Francophone state namely Zaire. However, during the 
third five-year sub-period (1976-77—1981-82) there was reversal of 
this trend in a big way with imports dropping from Rs. 54.46 crores in 
1976—77 to Rs. 16.33 crores in 1981-82. In fact a progressive decline in 
imports was registered from 1976-77 onwards. Fortunately this proved 
'to be only a temporary phase as there was a complete backslide of this 
trend from 1981-82 onwards. 

b) 1981-82—1985-86: 

Unlike India's declining exports to Francophone Africa during 
this period, the imports registered a sharp increase during this period 
reaching the record figure of Rs. 102 crores in 1984-85 as is shown 
below. ; 


. Table 5 
Francophone Africa: India's imports from 
1981-82—1984-85 
(lakhs of Rupees) 


Six months 


(April-Sept.) 
1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 1984-85 1984-85 1985-86 





Congo 13.86 59.0 294.0 245.0. 236.0 34.0 
Ivory coast 19.99 45.0 1068.0 497.0 445.0 59.0 
Senegal 581.00 452.0 596.0 2836.0 694.0 3442.0 


Zaire 929.21 1738.0 6439.0 6678.0 5551.0 2331.0 


1544.06 2294.0. 8397.0 10255.0 6926.0 5866.0 


Source: Monthly Statistics of Foreign Trade of India Vol. II, March 
1982 (Directorate General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, Calcutta), Ministry of Commerce, Govt. of India, 
Annual Reports 1985-86 (New Delhi). 
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These four Francophone African States accounted for 94.4 per cent 
of India's imports in 1981-82 (Table 4) and as such imports from these 
four states will reflect the general trend in imports from Francophone 
Africa as a whole. 

During the period under review there was an enormous increase 
in imports from Francophone Africa. From Rs. 15.44 crores in 1981-82 
the imports soared to Rs. 83.97 crores in 1983-84 and crossed Rs. 100 
crores mark in 1984—85. This was indeed a significant development in 
the trade relations between India and Francophone Africa. The data 
for the first half-year.of 1985—86, however, show the possibility of a 
marginal decline in imports over the previous year. But the overall 
trend in imports in recent years augurs well for the development of 
India's trade with Francophone Africa. | 

`3. Trade Balance: 

In general India has had deficits in its trade РЕА with Franco- 
phone Africa almost throughout the period under review. This deficit 
reached the record figure of Rs. 91 crores in 1984-85 thanks to sharp 
increase in imports from and steep fall in exports to Francophone Africa. 
The trade deficit is likely to exceed Rs. 100 c crores in 1985-86 as is 
shown in Table-6. 

During the sixties and the seventies India had, in seien a deficit in 
trade balance with Francophone Africa. In 1980-81 and the succeeding 
two years this trend was broken and India registered а substantial trade 

. surplus during these three years. This was due to India's massive increase 
in exports to Zaire (from Rs. 39 lakhs in 1980-81 to about Rs. 15 crores 
in 1981-82). Apart from Zaire there was considerable increase in exports 
to Ivory Coast as well. However, this proved to be a purely a temporary 
phase in the Indo-Francophone economic relations as this trend was 
reversed in a big way after 1982-83 as a result of fall in exports on one 
hand, and a rise in imports on the other. This trade deficit reached the 
record figure of Rs. 91 crores in 1984-85. The six-month data for the 

' year 1985-86 show that this trade deficit is likely to exceed Rs. 100 
crores during the year 1985-86. Thus except for a brief spell of three 
years in the early eighties, India's trade balance with Francophone Africa 
showed a deficit all along. 

4. Directions of India's exports: 

India's main clients in Francophone Africa are Benin, Mauritania, 
Ivory Coast, and Zaire. Interestingly, Benin, a small Francophone 
state has been India's major client all along. In 1981-82, for instance, 
she accounted for nearly 57 per cent of India's exports to Francophone 
Africa (Table 2). Subsequently the share of Benin registered a fall. It 
came down to 43.3 per cent in 1984-85. АП the same, she continues to 
be the top client of India in Francophone Africa distantly followed by 
Mauritania and Ivory Coast. What is, however, encouraging to note is 
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that India has been able to export to almost all the АВЕ states | 
at varying levels. However, it has to be admitted that India's export 
base in Francophone Africa is rather fragile in the sense that her major 
client namely Benin is economically weak with its small national market. 
. Further the structural disequilibrium of Benin's economy is evident by 
' the fact that its export/import coverage ratio came to 16.2 percentin1983 . 
(Table 1). It is considered among the lowest in the world. Fortunately 
Benin's economy is now looking up with increase in her petroleum 
output. The crude oil production increased from 2,000 tonnes in 
1982 to 250,000 tonnes in 1983 and to 400,00 tonnes in 198410. With 
` oil production now nearing half a million tonnes there will be a substantial 
increase in Benin's import capacity. All the same India needs to diversify 
the regional distribution of her exports so as to ensure a lasting and 
solid export base all over Francophone Africa. 
5. Commodity pattern of exports: 
In general light engineering goods head the list of products exported 
from India to Africa followed by cotton manufacturers and yarn etc. 


Table 6 i 
Francophone Africa: India’s exports to and imports from and trade 
balance 1966-67—1985-86, selected years 


. (lakhs of Rupees) 

Year India's India's India's trade 

Exports | Imports . balance with 

Francophone Africa 

1966-67 55.71. 619.39 —563.68 
1971-72 313.29 717.24 —403.95 : 
1976-77 2,172.48 5,446.62 —3,274.14 
1979-80 ' 3,386.90 4,547.00 —1,160.10 
1980-81 5,217.21 2,379.46 +2,838.05 
1981-82 77,488.22 1,634.79 +5 ,853.43 
1982-83 3,311.20 2,294.00 — +1,017.20 
1983-84 1,632.00 8,397.00 —6,765.00 
1984-85. - 1,108.00 10,255.00 - 9,147.00 


1985-86* 736.00*  .' 5,866.00" +5,130.00* 
(six months) 


* April-September, 1985-86 
‘Source : Monthly Statistics of Foreign Trade of India Vol. I aud Vol. 
II various issues; Ministry of Commerce, Government of 
India, Annual Reports, various years. ` 
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Interestingly, India's exports to its top Francophone African client 
namely Benin consist by and large of a single product called *Real 
Madras handkerchief’ or ‘Madras George’. This textile nomenclature | 
is apparently misleading since the product in question is neither a 
‘handkerchief’ nor a material meant for a ‘George’. This ‘handkerchief’ 
is a women’s dress material eight yards in length and one yard in width 
and is a handloom product. In 1981-82 nearly 90 percent of India’s 
exports to Benin were accounted for by about 34 million pieces of these 
handkerchiefs and the balance was made up by cotton fabrics bleached 
and dyed.!! Rice and tobacco were India's main exports to Ivory Coast 
while India's exports to Mauritania were corifined to powerloom fabrics 
and cotton yarn. 

6. Sources of India’s imports: 

During the best part of the 1960s Congo was the leading Franco- 
phone African supplier to India and acounted for over two-thirds of 
India’s imports originating in Francophone Africa. But during the 
seventies. Zaire emerged as the top Francophone supplier to India. In — 
1976-77, for instance, Zaire made up four-fifth of India’s imports from 
Francophone Africa (Table 4). This share declines subsequently but 
only temporarily. The highest share of Zaire in India’s imports from 
Francophone Africa was recorded in 1983-84 when it came to 76.6 per’ 
cent (75.7 per cent in 1982-83). But in 1984-85 Zaire’s share dropped 
to.65 per cent. It may, however, be noted that this decline was not due 
to any fall in the volume or value of imports from Zaire. It was in fact, 
due to sharp increase in imports from Senegal which affected Zaire’s ` 
share in the total imports from Francophone Africa. Significantly, 
Senegal emerged as the second leading Francophone supplier to India 
in the early eighties. Its share in India's imports increased from 9.2 per. 
cent in 1981-82 (Table 4). In the following two years, however, Senegal's 
share dropped sharply, from 35.5 per cent in 1981-82 to 19.7 per cent 
. in 1982-83 and to only 7 per cent in 1983—84 (Table 5). But again there 
was a reversal in this trend as reflected in the sharp increase in imports 
from Senegal, from Rs. 6 crores in 1983-84 to Rs. 28 crores in 1984—85 
and this raised Senegal's share in Indian imports from Francophone 
Africa to 27.6 per cent. The data for the six months of the year 1985-86 
puts Senegal as India's top Francophone supplier. She made up about 
60 per cent of total Francophone imports into India during that period. 
Evidently Senegal and Zaire remain the leading suppliers to India and 
together their share came to 92.7 per cent of India's imports from Franco- 
phone Africa in 1984—85 which rose to 98 per cent in the first half of 
year 1985-86. The more recent rise in Senegalese imports is attributed 
to the implementation of India's joint venture in Senegal—the first ever 
in Francophone Africa—and the resulting increase in India's Bimports 
of phosphoric acid from Е 
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.7. Commodity composition of imports: 

The bulk of India’s imports from its major supplier like Zaire 
consists of minerals, non-ferrous metals like zinc and zinc alloys, 
electrolytic copper wire, bars and last but not the least the industrial 
diamonds. And from Senegal, India imports phosphates and phosphoric 
acid. In addition, India imports rough unsorted diamonds from 
Congo, bauxite from Guinea and phosphates from Togo. Cashew nut 
is the only agricultural product imported from F rancophone Africa. It 
is exclusively supplied by Madagascar. 

The foregoing survey shows that a headway has been made by India 
in developing trade relations with Francophone Africa. However, lasting 
economic relations between the two partners cannot be established 
without going beyond the realm of exports and imports. Trade, infact, 
is only a part of total economic relationship which generally extends to 
other forms of collaboration like investment and technical assistance. 
Apparently these relations have to be forged in a cooperative spirit by 
being partners in progress. It is in this context that India has to think of- 
other ways of developing economic relations like having joint ventures 
and bilateral agreements with Francophone African states. 


(ID Joint Ventures: 


Joint ventures are now receiving increasing attention in the 
collaboration efforts of developing countries to promote trade and in- 
dustrialization. It was only in the seventies that interest in this particular 
form of cooperation became wide-spread. Joint ventures are a ^compara- 
tively flexible investment in that they can assume many different 
modalities concerning initiative for establishment, ownership, sources of 
management and technology and market arrangements for the provision 
of inputs or sale of their products".12 The initiative can come from 
Governments directly or through the public corporations or it can 
come from the private sector of the economy usually involving private 
corporations from the ipae large, more industrialized developing 
countries.!3 

India has infact a РТА history of setting up joint ventures in 
developing countries of Africa and Asia. In Asia, one could cite the 
diesel engine factory set up by India in Philippines long back.!^ And 
` India’s first-ever joint venture in Africa was commissioned in Ethiopia 
in 1958. Thereafter a good number of joint ventures came up in other 
parts of Africa as well. In August 1985, for instance, there were as 
many as 44 Indian joint ventures in Africa of which 25 were in production 
and 19 under implementation. Apparently this number of Indian joint 
' ventures abroad (JVA) is rather meager both in absolute numbers or in 
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comparison with the number of such ventures set up in South-East Asia. 
For example, Malaysia alone has 25 Indian JVA while Singapore and Sri 
Lanka have 16 each.!5 Ironically it was only recently that India opened 
her JVA account in Francophone Africa with the setting up of a project 
in Senegal in the field of fertilizers and phosphoric acid. Evidently, the 
scale of Indian collaboration projects in Francophone Africa is negligible 
compared to some other African states like Nigeria (with 12 JVA) or 
Kenya (7JV A).16 On the face of it there should be ample scope for : 
collaboration in the freld of paper and pulp industry in Francophone 
African states, such as Cameroon, Congo and Zaire which are immensely 
rich in forest resources. А paper and pulp JVA in any of these states 
would considerably promote trade between India and Francophone 
Africa. It may be mentioned that India imported paper board, paper, 
pulp etc. to the tune of Rs. 318 crore in 1984—85 .17 It is worth recalling 
here the success story of an Indian JVA set up in Kenya (Pan African 
Paper Mill) in a small village (with a population of less than 1000) in the 
ihterior and backward region of Kenya. This village has now blossomed 
into an industrial township of 25,000 inhabitants and the mill is providing 
direct employment to 1700 people and indirectly to thousands of 
people.18 More importantly, this mill is exporting its products and thus 
earning much-needed foreign exchange for Kenya. The relevant point 
in this regard is that it should be possible for entrepreneurs to set up a 
large-scale industry in the less-developed areas having no traditional 
basic infrastructure. Further, the forest resources of Kenya come to a 
fraction of those of Congo or Zaire. It may, however, be mentioned 
here that to begin with Indian JVA continued to be of small size. This 
trend of establishing sub-optimal units was gradually reversed. The 
Pan African Mill of Kenyais an example of the new trend. Apparently, 
this orientation has been aided by the entry of competent Indian 
companies both from the private. and the public sectors which have 
started “embarking upon well-conceived, carefully planned and 
economically viable projects capable of yielding not only higher returns 
but also of projecting abroad a better image of Indian ехрегіѕе”.19 In 
Senegal, for instance, a competent Indian Company in public sector 
i.e. India Farmers Fertilizers Cooperative is collaborating with 
Senegalese Government in the field of fertilizers and phosphoric acid. 
And in conclusion it may be pointed out that any missing component in 
a joint venture—be it-pre-investment or feasibility study, technology, 
capital, specific inputs or marketing—can be obtained from a third 
party through a purcbase contract or by allowing it a minor equity 
share.?? Joint ventures are indeed the most useful trade-promoting 
instruments directly or indirectly in fostering and stabilising economic 
relations between the two trading partners. As already referred to 
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there is need to set up more JVA in Francophone Africa and India 
should take concrete steps in identifying the projects in consultation 
with Francophone states so that this useful area of collaboration is 
extended further both in width and depth. 


(0) Bilateral Agreements: 


Apart from export/import trade and joint ventures, bilateral 
agrrements are generally considered a major canalising and stimulating 
agency im fostering trade and raising it to continually higher levels. 
Thus, trade agreements by themselves do not lead to more trade but 
they go a long way in creating the right kind of climate since the terms 
of such agreements are generally based on a careful study by each country 
_ as to its needs and surpluses after taking into account their individual 
plans for economic and industrial growth. Apparently trade agreements 
are essentially inter-governmental instruments but the individual 
businessman can make his contribution towards the fulfillment of such 
agreements. Till recently India had bilateral agreements with only two 
Francophone states namely Cameroon and Senegal. It is indeed hearten- 
ing to note that India has now taken concrete steps in forging closer 
links with her most important Francophone client namely Benin. In 
July 1986, for example, India and Benin signed in New Delhi a wide- 
ranging cultural agreement for a period of five years. The agreement 
provides for exchanges in the field of culture, education, science, public 
health, publishing etc.21 Further, both the countries decided to . 
strengthen the respective chambers of commerce and business with a 
view to promoting trade between the two countries. This is indeed a 
welcome development in respect of India's economic relations with its 
most important client in Francophone Africa. The signing of similar 
agreements with the other selected Francophone states, which are 
important clients or suppliers, will go a long way in strengthening 
India's economic ties with Francophone Africa. 


А Retrospect and Prospect: 


Ín conclusion, it may be stated that serious efforts should be made 
by developing countries to promote South-South trade. In this connec- 
tion it will be instructive to recall Arthur Lewis' famous observations 
on the slowing down of the engine of growth of the world ёссопоту.23 
He had stated the conditions for greatly expanded South-South trade in 
the face of the sluggish growth of production and trade in the industriali- 
sed countries. According to Lewis these conditions included the 
loosening of the dependence of the rate of growth of production in the 
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developing world on the rate of growth of output and imports in the 
development world. This would require that the countries of the South 
would have to become a more important source for the economic 
growth of the Ѕошћ.24 
The only way to keep the engine of developing countries oih 
going at a satisfactory rate, according to Lewis, “is to turn on an alter- 
native source of fuel” and this, Lewis argues, lies “in trade among the 
developing countries".25 Lewis thus “retains the trade engine but seek 
an alternative source of fuel to drive it”.26 Apparently this means that 
the inter-dependence between developing countries as measured by. 
trade and financial flows has to be ‘intensified through greater and 
more intensive economic cooperation among them.? Economic 
cooperation among developing countries must go even beyond policies 
and instruments for promoting trade in goods and services and financial 
flows. It must encompass "several other areas, as for example, industrial 
cooperation and programming, infrastructure. development tor 
increasing production and transfer of technology. 28 
Admittedly the value of commercial exchanges between India and 
African states in general and Francophone African states in particular 
is rather meagre bearing no relationship to the rich potential of either 
` ofthe trading partners or ‘mutuality of their interests’. Unfortunately 
Africa's share in India's total exports and imports has declined in recent 
years. In case of exports from India the share of all Africa declined 
from 8.2 per cent in 1971—72 to 5.8 per cent in 1981-82 and further 
dropped to 3.7 per cent in 1984—85. Likewise ' Africa's share of India's 
total imports declined from 7.8 per cent in 1971—72 to 3.3 per cent in 
1981-82 and to 2.4 per cent in 1984-85.29 Further, the number of Indian 
ventures in Africa—both in production and under implementatión— 
has fallen from 48 in 1982 to 44 by the end of September 1985.30 And as 
already noted, Francophone Africa makes up about one-quarter ofthe - 
total African imports into India. 

There is indeed a vast scope for extending and deepening the 
existing levels of économic relations between Francophone Africa and 
India. Francophone Africa is extremely rich in agricultural and mineral 
resources. Ivory Coast, for instance, is the world's largest producer of 
cocoa and fourth largest producer of coffee.3! And she continues to be 
the world'slargest producer of robusta coffee which is much in demand 
since it is used in instant coffee which require robusta's strong flavour. 

Ivory Coast is also the biggest exporter of palm oil in Africa (48,600 
tonnes in 1984).2 And another Francophone state i.e. Senegal is the 
world's largest exporter of groundnut oil (108,000 tonnes іп 1984)..In 
fact Senegal accounted for two-thirds of Africa's and one-third of the 

world's export of groundnut oil in 1984.33 Thus these two Francophone 
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states are important exporters of edible oils. Madagascar, on the other 
hand, is the world’s largest producer of vanilla apart from being a 
world-ranking producer of chromite оге.3 And Gabon stands apart as 
the richest country in all Africa on the basis of her per-capita income 
which was $ 3950 in 1983.35 She is the sixth largest world producer of 
uranium and is a world-ranking manganese producer.36 She is also the 
world's largest exporter of plywood? Then there are other Francophone 
states which are also rich in mineral resources. Niger, for instance, is 
` the fourth largest producer of Uranium in the world.38 And Guinea 
possesses nearly two-thirds of the world's bauxite геѕегуеѕ.39 She is infact 
the second largest world producer of bauxite after-Australia. Senegal 
and Togo on ther hand, are important producers of phosphate while 
Cameroon, Congo and Gabon each produce petroleum in the region 
of 6 to 8 million tonnes. Gabon is a member of OPEC. And finally 
Zaire which is aptly called a ‘geological scandle’ for its varied and rich 
mineral wealth is the world's largest producer of industrial diamonds 
and cobalt and seventh largest world producer of соррег.41 It also 
produces minerals like uranium, cassiterite, zinc, tin, gold, silver, 
cadmium, germanium and now petroleum also. It is pity that, inspite 
of such vast agricultural and mineral resources of Francophone Africa, 
the quantum of India's exports with Francophone Africa is small—Rs. 11 
crores only in 1934—85. It is, therefore, difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the markets of all Francophone states have not been tapped fully 
and only the proverbial tip of the iceberg seems to have been touched. 

The sluggishness of India’s exports performance, apart from the 
current economic problems of Francophone states, is also attributed, 
to the 'narrow base of India's exports-mix' to Francophone Africa. In 
this situation one recalls the guidelines provided by Manmohan Singh 
- long back in respect of broadening the export base which equally apply . 
to Francophone Africa. According to him an important lacuna in the 
export efforts in India is that whereas targets of a high order have been 
theoretically drawn up adequate steps have not yet been taken to dovetail 
the export-import targets with the plans and project$ of development 
in the private and in the public sector and to lay the foundations of the 
big trade.*? He favours many positive steps to initiate a big leap forward 
on the export front. While analysing the strategy of export of new 
manufactures he is of the view that while "selecting the most promising 
lines of export we have to consider both the likely prospects for such 
export and also India's ability to compete effectively against other 
well-established exporters. ”43 . 

All said and done it-seems that the initial hurdles in respect of 
promoting India's exports in Francoplione Africa have been crossed. 
It is time that India should now get ready for the ‘big leap forward’ in 
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réspect of exports to Francophone Africa. On the other hand, India 
should also think in terms of importing larger variety of raw materials 
which Francophone Africa is capable of exporting (See annexure 3). 
Apprarently increased trade has to be related with the possibility of 
balancing imports and exports. As rightly suggested by Fedration of 
Indian Chamber of Commerce and Industry (FICCI) that when 
“some scheme is being proposed for increasing our exports it has to be 
simultaneously reinforced by some systematic thought being given 
to what could be imported in exchange from the individual African 
country".*^ According to FICCI India should make “some structural 
adjustment in its economy in order to accommodate increasing quantity 
of raw materials from Africa so as to leave certain fields of economic 
activity to countries which are even less developed industrially than 
India".45 Perhaps some of the minerals produced in Francophone Africa 
like manganese, diamonds, bauxite, copper could be processed in 
India or in Francophone Africa. There could be joint-ventures between 
India and Francophone states in this regard with a view to promoting 
mutual trade. А 

Further, India could also extend to Francophone Africa Special 
Trading Arrangement (STA) which the state Mineral and Metal Trading 
Corporation of India (MMTC) recently concluded with Zimbabwe. 
This STA involved imports of asbestos from Zimbabwe "part payment 
of which is to be made by way of imports from India of engineering and 
other goods" .46 It is in fact for the first time that a counter-trade deal of 
this nature has been finalised with an African state. There is no doubt 
that the signing of such STAs with the selected Francophone African 
states will go a long way in stimulating and diversifying India's exports 
to that region. The existing narrow base of India's exports-mix to 
Francophone Africa no doubt needs to be widened. Further, the question 
of the expansion of India's export with Francophone African states is 
linked with the offer of soft loans and credit facilities. This was, in fact, 
ап important instrument which helped the European countries to 
dominate the African markets. Admittedly, it is essential to go 
beyond the existing pattern of commercial exchanges to the new areas 
of cooperation. This is all the more important in view of the deepening 
economic crisis through which Francophone Africa (like the rest of 
Africa) is passing. АП this calls for bold measures on the part of India 
in order to bring Indo-Francophone African relations on a firm and 
lasting basis a solid foundation for which has already been laid. 
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ANNEXURE 1 
Francophone Africa: concentration of exports: 
The first two export commodities 1984 or thereabout 


(per cent of total value of export) 

One Two  One& Commoditiesin order of 
Two importance 

28.2 23.5 51.7 cotton, palm products 

43.8 23.6 67.4 cotton, live animals 

89.3 10.7. 100.0 coffee, cotton 

23.4 18.3 41.7  coffee,cocoa 

33.1 243 57.4 coffee, diamonds 

68.6 6.4 75.0 cotton, fresh & frozen meat 

89.8 4.5 94.3 petroleum, wood 

80.9 9.9. 90.8 petroleum, manganese 

96.00 — 96.0  bauxite & alumina 

20.0 20.0 40.0 coffee, cocoa ` 

32.4, 23.5 55.9 coffee, cloves 

47.9 17.9 65.8  cotton,groundnut . 

50.2 49.6 99.8 fish, iron ore 

80.6 10.0 90.6 uranium, live animals 

65.5 11.7 77.2 coffee, tin 

25.4 17.7 43.1 fish, groundnut oil 

46.7 8.9 55.6 phosphate 

45.6 12.5 58.1 copper, petroleum 


Source: Bulletin de l'Afrique Noire (Paris) No. 1288, October 3, . 
1985; also No. 1298, December 12, 1985; IMF, International 
Financial Statistics (Washington) September 1985; Republique 
du Zaire, Conjoncture Economique 1983 (Kinshasa, 1984). ` 
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ANNEXURE 2- 
Francophone Africa: Commodity Pattern of Imports 


Food Fuels Other Machinery & Other 
i] primary transport Manufac- 
i commodi- equipment ture 
ve ties i 


mmeo ————— e 8 —— — — — 


Behin 23 


— 6 — 2°— 17 — 53 — 
Burkina 25 25 4 16 12 3 19 24 40 32 
Burundi 18 — 6 — 7 — 15 — 5 — 
Cameroon 12.10 5 4 3 2 28 35 51 49 
Central 
African 
Republic 13 — 7 — 2 — V — 49 — 
‘Chad B — 0 — 3 — 2 — 42 — 
Congo 15 17 6 15 — 1 34 25 44 42 
Gabon 16 17 5 1 1 2 37 40 40 40 
Ivory Coast 18 19 6 21 2 2 28 23 46 ^34 
Madagascar 20 16 5 24 2 3 25 30 48 27 
Mali . 21 — 6 — 3 23 — 47 — 
Mauritania 9 — 4 — 1 — 56 — 30 — 
Niger 13 24 6 15 4 #4 2126 55 32 
Rwanda 12 7 — 4 — 28 — 5 — 
Senegal 37 27 6 30 4 1.15 18 38 23 
Togo 18 26 4 8 2 3 32 21 45 42 
Zaire 19 — 7 — 4 — 33 — 3 


Source: World Bank, Financing Adjustment-with Growth in Sub- 
Saharan Africa 1986-90 (Washington, 1986); World Develop- 
| ment Report 1985 (Washington, 1985). 
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ANNEXURE 3. T ud 





India's overall imports of selected commodities* 1984-85 
(Crores of Rupees) 

Commodity ES р $ ‚ Value 
Cashewnts ‘о | T% 27.17 
Crude rubber .. ] | 2225 70.69 
Pulp & Waste papers "ML IE l | ' 142.60 
Fertilisers, Crude . ` , 111.02 
Vegetable Oils | А 830.19 
Papers, paper-board and manuaus thereof 175.12 
Pearls, precious stones, diamonds, etc. · > 1027.72 
Non-ferrous metals | ; SPD 345.14 

E - Total : Rs. 2436.65 


* These commodities could be supplied by Francophone African 
states currently 


Source: Ministry óf ана, ТТЕ Report 1985—86 New Delhi, 
E 1986) 
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African Refugees: A Challenge to 
International Refugees Programmes 


Ngolle E. Ngolle 


Since the dawn of independence, the African continent has not only 
been faced with the twin challenges of under-development and political 
instability, but it has also been the victim of a perpetual refugee problem 
whose origins, dimensions and demand have taxed both the affected 
countries and the concerned international community to a point of near 
fatigue. To cope with what in 1951 was described as a post-World War II 
refugee phenomenon of a temnporary dimension, the international 
community through the United Nations System created the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) with a mandate 
to be the primary International agent responsible for the protection of 
and assistance to refugees.! 

Since its initial involvement with African Refugees,? and for over 
two and a half decades, the agency has found itself and its resources 
overtaken by one single group of refugees—African Refugees. 
Throughout the Sixties and Seventies, over 50% of the agency's 
budget went for the welfare of African Refugees.? Yet the problem has 
persisted and chances for a durable solution seem as remote today as 
they were at the point of the agency's initial involvement in the continent. 
Inspite of all the support and assistance gained over the years, the African 
Refugee's plight is still described in current refugee literature as 
"miserable" giving the impression that the assistance over the years 
has either not been well placed, has been inadequate or even worse 
that the problem is intractable and defies realistic solution. 

Taking 1985 as the base year, most calculations reveal that out of 
the over 12 million+ refugees now found in the world, over 2.5 million 
of these are Africans settled on the continent. They include for the most 
part peasants, nomads and their families cramped in camp conditions. 
By all standards, the 1985 statistics seem to suggest a substantial 
improvement in the magnitude of the refugee problem on the continent 
as the numbers represent a decline from the numbers at the beginning 
of the decade when Africa harboredd over one-third of the total global 
refugee population.5 Today, the largest single refugee population is 
the 4 million Afgan refugees in the Central Asia mainly in Pakistan and 
Iran.6 This means that in 1985, Asia alone harbored over 30% of the 
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global refugee total’ with Africa coming in a close second at 2596. This . 

enumeration, however, fails to deal with the fact that the duration of 

the refugee burden on Africa is a perpetual question while the problems: - 

in' Pakistan and Iran are contemporary in occurrence. What is fortunate 

about the contemporary global refugee problem, is the fact that since 


. 1981, there has been a general decline in the rate of new refugee 


flows, thus making the 1980's a decade of relative stability in refugee 
movements and existing levels. In Pakistan and Iran for example, the 
rate of the exoduses has been lower as have been the rates in both 
Southeast Asia and Africa. The only exceptions to this declining rate 
of refugee flows were the over 400,000 refugees who fled Ethopia in 
late 1984 and 1985 into Sudan and Somalia increasing the refugee totals 
in these countries substantially. Africa, thus continues to represent a 
continuing challenge to the International Refugee Machinery. ‘As а 
1978 OAU report put it, “the refugee problem is one of the most acute 
of the problems to be found on the continent judging from the great 
numbers involved, the extent of the economic and social misery and 
dislocation and the consequent humar tragedy it has generated”.8 
Moreover, the socioeconomic conditions in most of the countries of 
asylum in the region make the problem unique in various aspects. 
What is disturbing about the problem is controversy over numbers. 
Generally, statistics regarding refugees in Africa'seem often imprecise 
and inconsistent depending upon the source. Sometimes, the numbers 
officially recognized as refugees are manipulated to minimize or intensify 
international attention. In Africa, there have been claims of rounding 
of estimates but such distortions have rather been infrequent given the 
verifiability and cross-checking mechanisms available on the spot. 
UNHCR sources have generally been considered as the most authentic 
of all sources. However, the general tendency even on the part of the 
UNHCR has been under-reporting of the actual numbers involved on the 
continent. This was clearly evident at the 1981 International Conference 
on Assistance to Refugees in Africa held in Geneva. During the con- ' 
ference, while the refugee figures provided by the governments of 
Somalia and other voluntary agencies stood at 1,540,000, the 
CR's figures were 700,000. Yet, there was no major development 
such as voluntary repatriation in the region between 1980 and 1981 that . 
could have accounted for the substantial decline in refugee numbers in 
the country. Such frequent under-reporting on the part of UNHCR 
was also evident during the 1967 Addis Ababa Conference when the 
OAU figure stood at 1,586,366 refugees while the UNHCR figures 
were 735,000. In 1977, while most sources estimated the total African 
Refugee population at 3 million, the UNHCR figure stood at only 1.2 


я million. In 1979, during the Arusha Conference on Refugees in Africa, 
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the OAU figure was 4 million but the UNHCR figures read at a little : 
under 2 million.? 

As if to belabour the point, these discrepancies no doubt have 
implications beyond the plain fact of numbers. They from the basis for 
UNHCR decisions on resource allocations in which case it is safe 
to assume that African Refugees are underassisted in line with the 

magnitude of the problem as assessed by the UNHCR. Robert 
Chambers’ 1979 findings are relevant here as they reveal that in 1976, 
out of a total African Refugee population of a little over one million, 
only a little under 700,000 were shown as having received assistance, 10 
suggesting that as much as thirty percent of Africa's refugees may have . 
gone unassisted for that year. Several explanations have been advanced 
as underlying these discrepancies. One of these includes the fact that 
African Refugees tend to settle over a wide area of territory in a dispersed 
manner inaking it difficult for relief officials to reach everybody. The 
other explanation relates to the question of definition of the term 
"refugee" and determination of refugee status. In UNHCR calculations, 
the 1951 Statute and the 1967 Protocol form the basis for determination, 
and a good portion of the African Refugee population would be 
excluded from the benefits of protection and assistance on the basis of . 
this definition since it applies mostly to those who have actually crossed 
an international boundary and have availed themselves to assessors 
with proof of imminent danger to their personhood. Moreover, this 
definition was not tailored to deal with massive influxes as is the case 
with African Refugee movements. The 1969 OAU definition is the 
only instrument whose expanded provisions include even those fleeing . 
from fear which may not be as imminent as required under the terms of 
the 1951 and 1967 Statutes. However, the OAU Statute still possesses 
only regional relevance. For there to be uniformity in refugee numbers 
among the authorities concerned, the spirit and the letter of the OAU 
Convention need to be accepted as the international standard for de- 
termining refugee status and assistance.1! 


Flow Patterns and Settlement Conditions 


Yet another dimension of the problem with consequences on · ` 


assistance relates to the peculiar characteristics of African Refugee flows 
and settlement. As Table 1 reveals, the refugee problem has increased 
annually at an average rate 12.6%. In the two decades, the country by 
country distribution of the asylum countries and countries of origin also 
changed subsequently. In the 1960's, the main African host countries 

- were Zaire, Uganda, Burundi, Senegal, Tanzania and Zambia, but as 
T able 2 shows, the 1970's saw.a dramatic increase in the number of host 
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i TABLE 1 
Estimated Growth of the African Refugee Population 1964-1980 

Year | Number of Refugees 
1964 | 400,000 
1965 | 535,000 
1966 625,000 ` 
1967 735,000 
1968 835,000 
1969 . 950,000 

: 1970 | 1,000,000 
1971 МА 
1972 1,011,000 
1973 1,018,000 
1974 1,032,000 
1975 = 1,199,000 
1976 1,212,630 
1977 1,636,515 
1978 ` _ 2,232,125 
1979 ; 2,715,977 


1980 3,589,340 


Sources: Compiled from United Nations, Yearbook TEM York: Ended 
i Nations, Annual). 


countries with the geographical focus shifting from southern Africa to 


'. nearly every point on the continent. During the decade also, over 30 


African countries were regarded as hosts to large numbers of Africa's 
refugees. The factors explaining this change in the continental refugee 
map also moved away from traditional decolonization variables to those 
of post-independence civil and ethnic conflicts compounds by interstate 
wars, drought and famine. For most of the decade, as Table 2 reveals, 
Somalia, Sudan, Zaire, Tanzania, Uganda and Mozambique led the 
list of major host countries with Cameoon and Nigeria coming in at the 
- ehd of the decade in the face of the Chadian crisis. 

t For almost all of Africa's Refugees, the settlement option has ` 
been what is referred to in relief terminology as “Spontaneous Local 
Settlement” .!2 Since most of the refugees are rural in orientation, this 
option has been preferred by both the host African governments and 
the UNHCR strategists as practical. It has primarily involved allowing 
and informally settling streaming refuges across remote borders onto 
the land immediate to the border across from which they have just 
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TABLE 2 
The Distribution of Refugees Among Major African Host Countries, 
1974-80* 
(in thousands) 
Country ' 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 
Burundi - ; 49 50.5 50: 49 50 50 50 
Zaire 459 460 514.5 530 515 653 299 
Uganda 114 112.5 113 112 120 112 112 
Tanzania 166 171 154. 167 164 167 156 
Sudan 51 90 110 - 230 135 400 450 
Somalia NA NA МА. 500 500 1000 1115 
Djibouti . МА МА’ NA 2 5 25 20 
Senegal ia 84 46 NA 5 37. 5 5 
Zambia 36 36 33 70 72 80 56 
Mozambique NA .NA NA 100 32 150 150 
Botswana |^ 5.5 МА. 7 9 45 20 23 
. Gabon’ NA NA NA 60 60 80 30 
Cameroon NA NA NA МА 30 35 100 
Algeria ` | NA NA 20 32. 7 5 52 
Nigeria NA NA NA МА NA NA 119 


* The table does not include those countries that have hosted or are 
hosting fewer than 12,000 refugees, except in the case of Mozambique, 
Botswana and Senegal. 


Source: Gaim Kibreab, Reflections on the African Refugee Problem 
Report #67 (Uppsala: Scandinavian Institute of African Studies, 
1983), p. 128. 


originated. In the African context this has usually meant rural areas. 
The programme usually includes the setting up of temporary housing 
in makeshift huts and hand-to-mouth type of emergency feeding and 
health arrangement. According to relief.officials, local settlement of 
refugees, as a long term solution for rural refugees offers a number of 
distinct advantages including an opportunity to become self-sufficient, 
reduction‘in maintenance costs of refugees for the host country and an 
opportunity for developing an otherwise underused yet potentially 
productive areas of an underdeveloped country. Moreover, by providing 
the refugees with livelihoods akin to those of their traditional way of 
life, such as settlement is thought to keep the refugees from developing 
attitudes of dependence on continued institutionalized assistance.!3 


i 
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Despite such appealing arguments, the empirical evidence regarding 
spontaneous settlements in Africa suggests some contrary effects. Over- 
crowding i in the camps, local concerns over the scarcity of land, water 
‚ and capital have provided a source of conflict in some host countries.14 
For example, a sizeable number of refugees have been known to evade 
rélief officials and avoid being part of these make-shift settlements and 
the miserable conditions associated with the way of life. Rather, they - 
‚ have preferred to submerge themselves among the tribal communities 
on the other side of the borders who are often their ethnic kinsmen 
with whom they anticipate a traditional welcome. Often, very little is 
known about this group of refugees in terms of their actual numbers, - 
the costs in lives of their initial establishment, their actual conditions 
of settlement and their relationships with the host local communities. 
The point was underscored in the report of the 1979 Arusha Conference 
on Refugees. The report noted, 


*..complications arise in such situations (spontaneous 
| settlement) since it is estimated that well over 60% of rural 
| refugees are in this category and that the assistance provided 
i for them is nil or negligible. Spontaneous settlement is often 

interpreted as spontaneous integration and thus all is assumed 

to be well. Traditional hospitality, especially between next of 
kin, solves the problem. This belief is convenient. It absolves 
government and aid agencies from doing something about this. 

If they are not causing any political problems, the temptation 

is to leave well alone. 

Spontaneous integration may mean extreme poverty and 

! insecurity, eking out precarious and marginal existence 

through casual labour and migration. Their deprivation may 

go unnoticed. They are disorganised. They may not present 

themselves to officials or visiting missions. They may indeed 

! constitute a rural subproletariate, powerless, inarticulate and. 
| unseen".!5 


Moreover, this is also often the case with those refugees who are 
embers of various liberation movements. Given the nature of their 
struggle and the dangers attendant to their settlement, this category of 
refugees tends to exhibit the very tendency of evasion of public officials 
for fear that their public status may cause their detection by the regime 
against which they are struggling. Consequently, the conditions of their 
settlement tend to be unknown to relief officials. For the most part even: 
their legal status has tended to remain dubious,16 Moreover, UNHCR 
assistance to refugees in Africa has been guided by a programme whose . 
impact on African. refugee welfare seems negative at least from a 
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comparative standpoint. Historically, it has been the thinking and . 
practice of the UNHCR to avoid situations wherein refugee groups 
would enjoy superior welfare status than the local population in which 
the refugees reside. This principle referred to in relief terminology as 
“Local Parity” is meant to ensure that refugees in settlements enjoy а. 
standard of living commensurate to the surrounding local population. 
In essence, this practice has as its main objective the avoidance of 
disparities between the welfare levels of refugees and the local population 
but also to prevent any tensions that may arise as a result of refugees 
enjoying a superior welfare level relative to the local population.! 
Given the rural nature of much of African society and the patterns 
of refugee settlements this reasoning seems logical. The issue, however, 
is that the practice relegates African refugee welfare to a level of 
perpetual subsistence given the genrally low living standards in Africa. 
It would also follow that refugees resident in countries with higher living 
. Standards would be beneficiaries of higher level assistance coomensurate 
to the higher living standards in such host countries. In his study on the 
problem, Gaim Kibreab underscores the point thus: 


“...аз long as assistance is limited to the refugees only, it follows 
without saying that its extent has to be limited by the standard 
of living enjoyed by tbe local population in the surrounding 
region. But at times, and such is usually the case in the socio- 
economic reality of rural Africa, the prevalent standard of living 
may be at a semi-starvation or semi-famine level, and assist 
refugees to attain such a level may amount to defeating the 
very objective that the UNHCR is set out to achieve—the task 
of alleviating the plight of refugees. The principle of locality 
parity [thus] represents a problem not only in setting targets 
for refugee settlements schemes, but even in the distribution 
of relief assistance. .."18 


Moreover, in various instances, these refugees have often had to 
share relief items with the local population in which case the actual value 
of their rations is diminished. This experience has been the inspiration 
behind the strategy of integarted rural development schemes proposed 
and adopted selectively by refugee scholars and some UNHCR officials. 
These schemes essentailly involve a developmental approach to refugee 
management that is geared towards the benefit of the entire affected 
zone, refugees and non-refugees included.!9 

From a developmental standpoint also, African refugee settlement 
is of a unique dimension when host countries' national incomes are 
takeninto consideration. Generally, among the primary problems that 
host governments face in providing for refugee welfare are the risks of 
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distortion of the national development plans, the risks of uneven devel- 
opment of refugee resources concentrated in a given refugee settlement 
zone and the risk of distortion in the distribution of needed manpower 
resources in tlie host countries. As Table 3 indicates, most African 
refugees settled in African states considered to bé feel" less 
economically well- off with only a few exceptions. 


TABLE 3 
The Distribution of Refugees among Major African Host Countries 
1974-1980* 
(in thousands) . 
Country > ` 1974 -1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 
Burundi 49 50.5 50 50 49 50 50 
Zaire © 459 460a 514.5 530 515 653 299 
Uganda : 114. 112.5 113 112 120 112 112 
Tanzania 166 171 154 .167 164 167 156 
Sudan. 51 9% 110 230 135 400 450 
Somalia NA- NA. NA 500 500 1000 1115 
Djibouti | NA МА МА 20 5r. 25 20 
: Senegal. 84 46 NA 5 37^ 5 5 
Zambia | 36 36 33 70 72 80 56 
Mozambique NA NA NA 100 32 150 150 
Botswana `` 5.5 NA 7.0 19 45 20 23 
Gabon | МА МА МА 60 60 80 30 
Cameroon . МА NA МА NA 30 35 100 
Algeria МА NA. 20 52 709 52 52 
Nigeria NA NA NA NA NA NA 110 


* The table does not include those countries that have hosted or are 
hosting fewer than 12,000 refugees, except in the case of Mozambique, 
Botswana and Senegal. All figures refer to the number of refugees 
at the end of each year rather than at the beginning. 


a By mid-1975, about 200,000 Angolans had left for home; but due to 
the civil war, the number increased towards the end of 1975. 


Sources: Kibreab, Reflections on the African Refugee Problem, p. 128. 
See also, United Nations, Reports of the UNHCR; General Assembly 
Official Records: Thirtieth through Thirty-fifth Sessions, respectively. 
Supplement No. 12 New York 1975 through: 1980, respectively. 
UNHCR, News From the UNHCR No. 1/January-February 1981. 
United Nations Economic and Social Council: Preliminary Report of 
the UNHCR, Second Regular Session E/1982/29, 1982. 
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In other words, the majority of Africa’s refugees are hosted by ' 
relatively poorer African countries. This is quite in contrast with other 
regions of the world where most of the refugees tend to flee into countries 
that are relatively more деуе!оред.20Аз Table 3 further shows, with 
the exception of Nigeria, Algeria, Gabon and Cameroon which began 
hosting large numbers of African refugees only in the latter part of the 
1970's, all of Africa's major host countries are classified as least 
economically developed countries of the world. In essence, these are 
considered as low income countries and therefore, poor. For over two 
decades, over fifteen of these countries have been perpetual hosts to 
‘most of Africa's refugees under rural economic conditions described 
as abject poverty where the quality of life is often characterized “Ъу 
` very low or negative rates of growth, poor supply of education and 
health facilities, inadequate housing; high infant mortality rate, short 
life exceptancy, low literacy levels and in some cases, a general sense 
of malaise and hopelessness" .21 

This situation is clearly evident in Table 4. As the Table demons- 
trates, African countries’ GDP per capita are among the lowest in the 
world. In other words, poverty as measured by national incomes per 
person is more prevalent in the African region than in any other on the 
globe. And worse still, most of Africa's refugees are settled in the 
poorest of these countries. As Table 4 further shows, by 1980, per capita 
GDP's of major African refugee host countries remained below $500.. 

These conditions are not without serious consequences for African 
refugee settlement particularly in terms of their standards of living and 
prospects for self-sufficiency and long term integration in the host 
countries. Chambers underscored these consequences thus: 


“Under these economic conditions refugees are first to suffer 
and last to gain. Poor, weak and rural refugees, starting 

‘impoverished and often in a weak position vis-a-vis government 
bureaucracy, are espically likely to suffer. The-land they can 
cultivate will be the most distant or the least fertile. Many may 
need credit and it may be on worse terms than for those who 
have more assets. In any famine they are often the first to feel 
the negative efects.23 


Moreover, most of the refugee affected countries are also ТИРЕ 
by population growth rates that have far outpaced food production. 

The massive influx of refugees into these countries thus, creates a 
stress on an already fragile ecology and an often underfed population 
that is already struggling to cope with scare food, health facilities and 
cultivable land. As Table 5 shows, the ratio of refugees to the national 
population of most of the refugee affected countries is quite high. The 
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combination of the refugee numbers, the growing national population, 
the scare food and cultivable land thus often describe a situation of 
misesry for both the refugees and the local population concerned in 
view of the diminished opportunities available for both groups and the 
constraints surrounding assistance flows. 


TABLE 5 — 
Ratio of Refugees 
As a Proportion of Host Country Population 
: Country Population Refugee Refugee/Local 
Numbers Population Ratio 

Somalia 3,600,000 1,540,000 1:3 
Djibouti 400,000 42,000 1:5 
Burundi 4,500,000 234,500 1:19 
Cameroon 8,500,000 266,000 1:32 
Sudan 18,700,000 - 490,000 1:38 
Zaire 29,300,000 400,000 1:73 
Tanzania 18,600,000 150,000 :1: 133 


Source: U.S. Committee for Refugees, World Refugee Survey (New 
York: USCR, 1981). 


Relatedly and as the empirical data further suggest, UNHCR 
assistance to African refugees expressed in per capita terms has not 
only been historically low relative to other world regions, it can also be 
argued that in counter to the logic and practice of local parity principle, 
per capita expenditure on refugees in some countries have at times 
been greater than the per capita income in these countries. Such a 
distributional pattern generates the inevitable conclusion that African 
réfugees are more apt to be more poorly assisted than their counterparts 
in other regions. Such a pattern of resource allocation obviously con- 
stitutes an issue that merits international recognition and resolution at 
least as the UNHCR enters its fifth decade of exemplary existence. 

These unique characteristics of the African refugee problem have 
served as the major challenge facing the International community at 
large and UNHCR officials in particular in their attempts to provide 
protection and material assistance to the refugees. Of the many 
schemes attempted thus far, integrated rural development strategies 
seem to hold the most promise though problematic from the 
standpoint of donors. Given that most Africa's refugees spend longer 
stays in emergency settlement conditions coupled with their low resettle- 
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ment rates into countries of second asylum, any strategy aimed at facing 
the challenges posed by the uniquness of the problem seems to lie in a 
massive concentration of material resources that will include both a 
developmental and relief component. 

Given the mood of international donors however, and the policy 
implications od such a prescription, the prospects for dealing successfully 
with Africa's refugee problems remain to a large extent a political as 
well as a moral question that only time and continued experience сап. 
solve. African states can contribute to the solution by designing 
development policies that can produce higher increase for their national 
population. They can also contribute to solving this dilemma by resorting 
to peaceful methods of settling both civil and interstate conflicts. But 
more importantly, at least as a short term measure, the international 
community would be more likely to succeed in its efforts at durable 
solutions by viewing the African refugee problem as more of a develop- 
ment question rather than a question of humanitarian relief. 
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South Africa: The American Dilemma 
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In the diplomatic history of the United States no issue probably caused 
as much dilemma to the policy planners in Washington as has the issue 

of apartheid in South Africa. The essential source of this dilemma is 
` the lack of national consensus, an element so crucial for decision-making 
in democarcy. Not only that the Reagan administration faces a hostile 
public opinion for its lukewarm opposition to apartheid, even the 
Capitol Hill does not often subscribe to the premises held by the White 
House. In the sixties and seventies, the Vietnam debate presented a 
comparable situation but even that was different from the present one 
in one crucial respect. There was at least one element in the Vietnam 
debate which was potential to narrow the gap between the adminsitration 
and its critics. For several years the debate had actually focused on the 
manner in which the war in Vietnam was fought and not on the question 
why was it fought at all. The ghost of “Communist expansionism” loomed 
large on the American national psyche and hence the US involvement 
in Vietnam did not cause much.of a flutter in the collective conscience of 
the nation. American conscience was pricked only after the government 
raised the troop level in Vietnam causing added pressure on the 
American youth to join the war, and later, after the news started pouring 
in of American reverses on the battle front. In the case of South Africa 
the bogey of communism does not have a comparable appeal. On the 
contrary, the human rights dimension of the issue occupies the centre 
stage which no government in Washington can afford to ignore without 
distancing itself from the mainstream public opinion. During the Carter 
regime the preeminence of the human SE aspect of the problem was 
even officially recognised. 

This leads to the natural query as to why.does Washington not go 
wholehog to condemn apartheid which would have an assured popular 
approval. The question indeed is not so simple. American interest in 
South Africa is primarily strategic and unless the US government is 
convinced that the post-apartheid equation between the United States 
and South Africa would not adversely affect the same it cannot afford to 
be in hurry. the entire debate in America is therefore how to effectively 
influence the process of political transition in South Africa from 
apartheid to majority rule without jeopardising US interests in the region. 
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The strategic importance of South Africa to the United States has 
two dimensions. In the first place it supplies the United States with sev- 
eral minerals that are critical to the defence industry of the United States. 
"Secondly, the region of southern Africa in which the Republicof South 
Africa is the dominant component is exposed to superpower competition 
for influence either directly or through their proxies. In this confrontation 
the United States tends to bank heavily upon the survival of South Africa 
as a bulwark against the potential Soviet threat. Since the question is 
closely related to the problem of apartheid which Pretoria view, or, at 
least advertises, as closely linked to international communism the United 
States is forced to tread on a slippery ground. 


South African minerals and US security 


It has been said: "The Southern African region is the Persian Gulf 
of strategic minerals. Just as the Gulf, by virtue of its large share of 
proven, probable and possible reserves, its huge production capacity 
and its comparatively low production costs, occupies a key position 
among oil supplies for the industrialized countries, so Southern Africa 
and the Republic of South Africa in particular have enormous resources 
and production capacities in a number of important non-fuel minerals, 
such as chromium maganese, vanadium and platinum-group metals— 
minerals which play an indispensable role in modern industrial produc- 
tion."! Here the term "strategic" needs a slight elaboration. In the South 
African context it may be viewed in two ways. First, as mentioned 
above, the West of which the United States is the most important ` 
component is critically dependent on the supply of certain minerals 
from South Africa the interruption of which would cause enermous 
problem to the American national defence and civilian economy. 
Second, in the context of US—USSR rivalry it refers to the significance 
that the United States attaches to the geopolitical location of South 
- Africa and to the question as to how the latter's capitulation to the 
Soviet power would be disasatrous to the strategic interests of the United 
States. This element of US vulnerability has been exemplified by the 
fact that each jet engine that powers an F-15 fighter plane requires over 
1,600 pounds of chronium almost all of which comes from South Africa 
and the Soviet Union.? These two countries “hold some 95 percent of 
the world's vanadium reserves, 94 percent of its manganese, 90 percent 
of its platinum group metals, 84 percent of its chronic... and an important 
proportion of other strategic minerals.”3 If one looks at South Africa's 
share alone the picture would be more telling (See Table).4 
It is feared by the West that in a crisis situation involving the United 
States and the Soviet Union the dependence of the West on South 
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African supply line would be near total and therefore any uncertainty 
about the flow of the startegic minerals would be calamitous. The US- 
USSR confrontation is not the only source of anxiety. The unstable 
political situation in southern Africa resulting primiarily out of the policy 
of apartheid in South Africa might itself cause supply disruption: For 
exmaple, too stringent an anti-apartheid policy pursued by America 
could provoke South Africa to restrict its export of strategic minerals 
to the West. Not only that, it could even sabotage western efforts to 
develop alternative sources of supply in the region. Zimbabwe, for 
exmaple, whose chromium ore and ferro-chrome capacities represent 
an alternative source, is critically vulnerable to guerrilla and sabotage. 
activities engineered by South Africa. It also depends considerably, as 
do all the other front-line states and the copper and cobalt exporters 
Zaire and Zambia, on South African railways and ports. 


TABLE 
South Africa's role in the World's mineral supply—1980 


Production : Reserves 
Commodity Rank Percentage Rank Percentage 
Gold 1 71 1 64. 
Manganese (ore) 1 41 1 93 
Chrome (ore) 1 54 1 : 65 
Vanadium (metal) 1 51 1 62 
Andalusite group 1 46 1 45 
Diamonds 2 23 2 23 
Platinum group metals 2 39 1 78 
Asbestos 2 . 11 4 8 
Vermiculite 2 32 2 29 
Fluorspar 2 15 1 45 
Zireon concentrate 2 19 2 12 
Uranium (metal) 3 14 2 14 
Titanium minerals 3 22 3 17 
Coals (all grades) 4 7 3 13 
Iron ore 8 5 6 6 
` Lead (metal) 8 3 4 5 
Tin (metal) 8 1 11 · lessthan1 
Copper (metal) 9 3 11 2 
Nickel 10 2 5 8. 
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The Communist factor 


Besides the objective of ensuring an uninterrupted flow of 
strategic minerals from South Africa the US policy also purports to 
tackle the perceived challenge to communism in the area. Besides the - 
presence of Cuban troops in Angola which represents the most overt 
Communist threat, even the forces of nationalism operative in Namibia, 
Mozambique or South Africa are viewed with suspicion as they are 
deemed amenable to Communist influences and manipulations. It is 
interesting to note all these forces are at loggerheads with the South 
African government which has been using its military machine to deal 
with the threat. This would underline the розна connection between 
the United States and South Africa. 


Reagan's strategy 


While the US interests in the southern African region are fairly 
well-defined the policies to meet the objectives are riot easy to formulate. 
Washington has been ever aware of the fact that the region is like the 
crater of volcano and the undercurrents of its turbulent politics could 

.any time cause a devastating political eruption. It is equally aware of 
the fact that the epicentre of the turbulence is the issue of apartheid and 
hence any policy that seeks to achieve the perceived objectives must 
necessarily address itself to the vital question of racial discrimination 

. in South Africa. President Ronald Reagan, soon after assuming power, 

sought to achieve this complex task through a set of policies which later 
came to be known as the policy of “constructive engagement": | 

‚ The policy of *constructive engagement" had four major com- 
ponents, namely, to work out a settlement in Namibia, to make the 

Cuban troops leave Angola, to foster regional security and to dis- 

mantle the structure of apartheid in South Africa. Chaster Crocker, 

Director of African Studies at the Centre for Strategic and Interna- 

tional Studies at Georgetown, who subsequently joined the Reagan 
administration as Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs is 
credited with the formulation of the policy. In a Forergn Affairs article 
appearing in the Winter issue of 1980-81 Crocker had suggested that 
the United States would strive for a diplomatic solution of the southern 


African imbroglio without altering the basic foundations of its South — . 


Africa policy which had a significant component. In conclusion he 
wrote: "The prime ingredient in an effective policy is to maintain a 
close, ongoing watch on the situation while carefully assessing our own 
bargaining position. American powder should be kept dry for genuine: 
opportunities to exert influence. As in other foreign policy agendas for 
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the 1980s, the motto should be: underpromise and overdeliver."5 

Reagan's South African strategy took off all right and in the 
beginning it was hoped that.it held promise in bringing peace to the 
region. Although the Namibian question eluded a solution and several 
deadlines set for its settlement passed without success, still hope 
lingered. In March 1984, the United States policy received a significant 
boost when under its patronage a security pact was signed between 
Mozambique and South Africa which was known as Nkomati Accord. 
But the success of US policy was only illusory. Not only did the 
Nkomati Accord prove to be utterly brittle as South Africa continued 
to give aid to the rebel Mozambique National Resistance Movement 
(MNR or RENAMO), on other points too no progress was noticed. Still, 
liberally estimated, the fact that Reagan’s policy was not subjected to any 
serious public scrutiny in the United States till 1984 might be interpreted 
as a sort of success. | 

After 1984, however, the downward swing started and by the year 
1987 Reagan's "constructive engagement" was in shambles. So much so 
that the Secretary of State's Advisory Committee on the South Africa 
had to concede that the US policy “has failed".$ Several factors contri- 
buted to this failure, the most significant of which was indeed an external 
power's own limitations, however strong it is, to influence the course 
of events in a regional conflict. The absence of a moral component in 
the policy was also much to do with this failure. It may be pointed out 
that although the dismantling of apartheid was one of the objectives it 
was not given the weightage it deserved. The American government 
viewed the southern African situation primarily in military-strategic. 
terms which failed to instil confidence in the front-line states. . 


Domestic ferment | 


Back home, Reagan's policy was subjected to growing criticism. 
Both the public opinion and the Congress were increasingly becoming 
convinced that stronger measures were necessary to put pressure on 
Pretoria so as to make it budge on the issue of apartheid. Aginst the ` 
position held by the White House a strong case for economic sanctions 
against South Africa was in the making which culminated in the passage 
of the Comprehensive. Anti- Apad Act of 1986 by the Congress 
inspite of presidential veto. 

The issue of economic sanctions against South Africa was not 
something of a reflex action in response to developments in the mid 
eighties. For several years a campaign for the divestment of holdings by 
universities, churches, cities and states in companies with South African 
interests was picking up momentum. The campaign was also voicing 
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. against bank loans to be made to these companies. In 1978, the city of 
Cotati in California has passed a legislation that prohibited the invest- 
ment of public funds in companies with South African interests. In 1980, 
Nebraska was the first state to take similar action. In 1982, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Michigan followed suit. By 1984, the campaign had 
taken the shape of a national movement. By the end of the same year, 
the Free South Africa Movement was formed to coordinate the efforts 
of political, labour, chruch and academic organisations and to give . 
leadership to the campaign.? ' | 
The anti-apartheid campaign went “unabated and by Е 1985 
some 3000- people that included 22 Congressmen and: many other 
prominent persons were arrested for protesting in front of South African 
Embassy in Washington and other places: By the same time, six state 
governments and twenty-six cities had passed some form of divestment 
| legislation while such legislation was pending in another twenty-five 
states and in numerous other cities. All these developments eventually 
culminated i in the above-mentioned anti-apartheid act of 1986. | 


д. Anti-Apartheld Act: Reagan’ 8 debacle ^ 


et In October 1986, the US. Congress passed the Собр е 
Anti-Apartheid Act. President Reagan who had earlier vetoed the bill 
could not probably have hoped to prevent the Democrat-controlled - 
House of Representatives from mustering the required two-thirds, 
majority. aganist the veto. He, however, had pinneed his hopes on ` 
winning the support of 8 or 9 Republican Senators who-had decided to | 

close ranks with their Democratic counterparts. But even this seemingly 
simple task could not be accomplished. In his nearly six years in office 
Reagan suffered his “worst foreign policy defeat". 

f President Reagan who had won many of his contests with the 
"Congress lost this one because he had strayed too far away from Ше . 
public mood. The American people wanted the government to take 
firm and resolute stand against South Africa. The year long violence in 
the latter and the brutual suppression of the protest movements had . 
convinced many Americans that the black majority wonan not tolerate 
the apartheid any longer. 

For several months the conflict between the President. and the 
C ngress was in the making over the issue of sanctions. The frontline 
ican states, the Commonwealth of Nations (with the exception of 
the United Kingdom) and the non-aligned movement had reached the . 
- conclusion that reform of apartheid was neither possible nor acceptable ` 
and what was needed was total dismantling of the structure. But Pretoria 
was not willing to relent. It did not even free the imprisoned African 
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National Congress (ANC) leader Nelson Mandela as a symbolic gesture 
to indicate its willingness to bring about change. Against this background 
. While the rest of the world moved to the position that some punitive 
action against the South African regime was necessary, President 
Reagan and Prime Miniter Маграге! Thacher persisted in arguing against 
sanctions. They declared their opposition to apartheid but refused to . 
subscribe to the theory that sanctions would end it. Secretary of State 
George Shultz said in June 1986 that-“all Americans condemn South 
Africa's policy of apartheid, of institutionalised racial discrimination. 
Apartheid is wrong. It robs blacks of South Africa of their fundamental 
human rights. It drains the country of its human potential, and threatens 
the security and economic prospects of an entire subcontinent." Still, 
he argued for “peaceful solution through negotiations." He even 
found the vindication of his hope in the introduction of reforms like 
the repeal of pass law by the Botha government. Assistant Secretary 
Chester Crocker said that apartheid was eroding. 
The Reagan administration argued that the United States had 

` only limited influence in South Africa. Its investment was less than one 
percent of all fixed investment in South Africa and it accounted for fifteen 
percent of South Africas' foreign trade. It must, therefore, instead of. 
withdrawing from South Africa maintain its presence there and use 
that influence for peaceful change. It further argued that sanctions 
would actually harm the black majority of South Africa more than the 
white minority there: They would also affect the neighbouring African 
states which critically depend upon South Africa for transport, power 
and employment opportunities. 

` The American Congress, however, did not buy Reagan's logic. On f 
18 June 1986, the House of Representatives passed a bill which imposed 
a trade embargo on South Africa and required US firms and citizens to © 
divest their holdings in that country. Reagan expressed his “grave mis- 
givings" and "strong opposition" to the bill. He probably hoped that 
the Republican-dominated Senate would not pass a similar bill. But, on: 
15 August the Senate passed a bill recommending economic sanctions 
against South Africa by an overwhelming 84 to 14 vote. 

. The Senate bill was milder than the one passed by the House. It 
called for prohibiting US banks from conducting business with South 
African Government owned- operations and embargoing products from 
these operations, restricting South African travel visas to the United 
States and denying South African airline rights to land on American 
soil. On the last day before going on a three-week vacation, the Senate 
voted to embargo South African textiles, agricultural products, iron, 
steel and uranium and banned US export of petroleum products.to . 
South Africa. The bill provided for further tightening of sanctions next 
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year if Pretoria did not give up its policy of apartheid. The final bill 
which emerged out of the joint session of the Congress was closer to 
the Senate bill. Expectedly the President used his veto committing his 
prestige even though he was virtually certain that it would be overridden. 
In order to forestall the Senate from supporting the sanctions 
Reagan took two measures. First, he addressed a letter to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee recommneding his own version of 
sanctions. Secondly,.he appointed Edward Perkins, an American 
Black as ambassador to Pretoria. Both gestures, however, failed in 
their objectives. The Senate gave neither any heed to President's letter > 
nor was it impressed by the appointment of Perkins. Time had long since 
passed when the appointment of an American Black as an ambassador 
to Pretoria would have been regarded as a significant expression of 
American opposition to apartheid. Congress probably concluded that 
change in the colour of the skin of the messenger did not change the ^ 
message itself. 
. The bill: which Reaganm eventually signed was the result of | 
compromises which its sponsors had to make in order to make it accept- 
able to a large number of Senators and Congressmen. It was indeed 
mild but in comparison to the measure adopted by South Africa's other 
‚ trading partners was much harsher. The act banned the import of South 
^ African coal; uranium, iron and:steel, agricultural produce, textiles 
and krugerrands; it prohibited new US loans, investments, credits апа. 
the sale of computer technology to South African government and its 
: agencies. It terminated the landing rights of South African Airways on 
the American soil. Any American violating.the provisions of the act 
` could be fined upto one million dollars and sent to prison for ten years. - 
The symbolic value of the act was probably more than what it actually 
laid down. 9 ; 


Little success 


Contrary to expectations of many Americans the anti-apartheid 
act failed to bring any change in the South African situation. Rather it - 
may be argued that it further contributed to America’s failure to help 
‘dismantle apartheid. This failure could be attributed to three factors.. «. 
First, there were severe limitations in the act itself which tended to defeat 
the very purpose for which it was made. Secondly, the policy of sanctions 
was not pursued with commensurate diplomatic moves in other spheres 
of southern African politics. And thirdly, it had adverse repercussions 
on South African politics making the whites even more suspicious of 
the United States thereby eroding its influence further on the Pretoria 


regime. 
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Besides the fact that the anti-apartheid act lacked the necessary 
mechanism to plug all the holes which its.violators could use through 
their subsidiaries to cirvumvent the provisions, there was an inherent 
conceptual contradiction in the act itself. How could one expect to isolate 
South Africa on the one hand while on the other strengthen contacts 

. with South Africans which the act expected. Moreover; by unnecassarily 
' linking up the issue of Communist threat in South Africa the act dilute 
the moral thrust of the act which it was supposed to highlight. It may 
_ be noted that while urging closer contacts between the US government 
and the ANC and otheranti-apartheid political groups, the act ordered 
a study of the South African Communist Party and "the extent to which 
Communist have infiltrated the many black and non-white South African 
organizations engaged in the fight against the apartheid systems. "10 
The policy of sanctions was not supplemented by corresponding 
diplomatic measures. For example, hardly anything was done by 
Washington to influence its western allies or Japan to adopt the same 
measures. In the southern African context American diplomacy was 
actually used at cross purposes. For this contradiction both the govern- 
ment and the Congress were to blame. In March 1986, the Congress 
approved Reagan administration’s request for upto $15 million in 
military aid, for the UNITA movement in Angola led by Jonas 
Savimbi. Already, in July 1985, the Congress had repealed the Clark 


Amendment of 1976 which had prohibited military assistance to Angolan 


. political groups unless it was specifically authorised by legislative action. 
Many conservative Congressmen and Senators who viewed the US 
foreign policy in globalist East-West terms did not find anything wrong 
in the idea of a second American venture into-Angola which according to 
them fitted perfectly well with the "revolutionary tradition of American 
support for people fighting for democracy”.1! The resumption of aid to 


UNITA not only doomed the Namibian intiative, one of the central : 


goals of the policy of constructive engagement, it made the black states of 
Africa and the blacks in South Africa secptical of American intentions. 
Sincé Pretoria was UNIT A's principal military backer America was 
viewed to be strengthening the hands of the apartheid regime. 


While the US policy alienated the anti-apartheid black forces in -~ ` 
Africa it did-not reassure the South African whites either. The latter 
' viewed American policy particularly that of sanctions as a pressure tactics - 


against the white regime which resulted in the consolidation of white 
chauvinism as was reflected in the May 1987 parliamentary elections in 
South Africa. 


South African House of Assembly Election of May 1987 


The elections that took place on 6 May 1987 to elect the memb LS: 
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to the South African House of Assembly clearly indicated that whites 
were not in a mood to pass the political power to progressive forces as 
a prelude to end apartheid. Although the ruling National Party (NP) 
did not get the same percentage of votes as in the elections of 1977 and 
1981, in terms of seats it not only maintained but actually increased its 
overwhelming majority from 117 to 123 of the 166 directly elected 
ones. But the major gains in the elections were those made by the right- 
wing parties which polled 30.15 percent of votes as against 15.31 percent 
in 1981 and a mere 3.77 in 1977. The most significant gain among the 
rightist parties was registered by the Conservative Party (CP) which by 
increasing its parliamentary representation from 17 to 22 replaced the 
liberal Progressive Fedral Party (PFP) as the official opposition in the 
House. The debacle of the PFP was somewhat unexpected. Eversince 
early seventies the party had sustained a continuous growth curve. In 
1974, it had polled 6.4 percent votes and won 10 seats; in 1977; 16.7 
percent and 17 seats; and in 1981, 19.86 percent and 26 seats. In 1987 
elections, its popularity slumped measureably. It polled only 14.12 
percent votes and won only 19 seats. !2 
The conservative ascendancy as was reflected in the 1987 elections 
was in the making for several years but what catalysed it was the 
Afrikaner angst about its future in post-apartheid system. Two sets of 
worries particularly excerbated this fear. First, there was growing 
violence in the conflict between the blacks and the forces of apartheid 
which the whites viewed as a precursor to a full-fledged civil war. The 
poor whites were especially disturbed. It may be noted that Transvaal 
which accounted for 52 percent of the electorate and 76 seats in the 
House did not allow the NP to win an electoral majority there. In 
Transvaal, particularly in its northern areas where poor whites were 
concentrated, the CP established a strong foothold. The CP platform 
emphasized on complete ségregation. As black protest intensified and’ 
the NP increasingly resorted to middle-class strategy the poor whites 
.- concluded that the government was betraying the faithful Against this 
background CP's blasting of reform efforts and its convictions that it 
was “not prepared under any circumstances to negotiate the future of 
‚Фе whites with any other nation, of whatever colour" appealed to’ 
many whites. The CP wanted total partition of South Africa along the 
lines of the original nineteenth century Boer republics and repeal of 
government race reforms such as the tricameral legislature, the legali- 
sation of interracial marriage, and relaxation in rules governing black 
pugranon to cities. 13 
- Secondly, the whites in general were concerned about the security 
of South Africa to which their own security was closely integrated. 
Public opinion polls conducted in 1984 and 1986 revealed this state of 
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mind. In 1984, 62.8 percent of South African whites feared that a 
Namibian-type guerrilla war would eventually develop in their country. 
In 1986, this percentage rose to 71.1.14 Against this background, 
` American policy, particularly that of sanctions, was subjected to sharp 
criticism during the election campaign. To a great extent the NP followed 
the same strategy as it did during the 1977 election. During that election 
the party under the leadership of B.J. Vorster had made ample political 
capital out of Jimmy Carter's human rights policy. Against the 
background of Soweto rising of 1976 and the banning of the Black 
Consciousness organisations Vorster effectively mobilised the white 
electorate against the external threat of American "interference" as 
Carter's policy was characterised. The election results proved that the 
strategy had worked. In the 1987 elections though the whites could not 
be taken for a ride on the platform of xenophobia yet the NP drew 
. considerable political capital from the question of security which it 
linked partially to US policy by implication. The party unleashed a. 
propaganda campaign through features on SABC-TV and full-page 
advertisements in both Afrikanns and English newspapers to project the 
banned and exiled ANC as the main protagonist in the “total onslaught” 
of terror, sanctions, disinvestment and revolutionary insurrection 
' aimed at annihilation of (White) South Africa. It has been viewed that 
“according to all accounts it was the media presentation on security issues 
during large numbers of floating voters to support the NP.”15 

Viewed in totality, Reagan's. constructive engagement policy 
failed in every respect. As one American Africa-expert put it: "In the 
end constructive engagement seemed to have alienated practically 
everyone: black South Africans, white South Africans, the Frontline 
States, most Americans and even loyal allies like the British and the 
West Germans, who were piqued at being cut out of the Namibian 
independence negotiations and opposed to linking that diplomatic effort 
with the issue of Cuban withdrawal from Angola.”16 


Post-Constructive Engagement phase 


As noted above, by 1987 the Reagan administration had conceded 
the failure of its policy of constructive engagement in southern Africa. 
Actually, even prior to this, from mid-1986 itself, the administration 

- had stopped using the phrase in its official statements. Critics were saying 
that there was nó policy at all. One such critic wrote: "Crocker once 
criticized the Carter Administration's southern Africa policy as a 'state 
of mind' rather than an active strategy: it is not unfair at this point to 
call his own policy a state of hope."!? 

There were, however, some positive indications too. For example, 
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in 1987 America promised more aid to the Frontline States and strove 
to establish more contacts with South Africa's black leaders including 
those of the ANC. In the aftermath of the signing of the INF treaty 
there have also been indications of parallel initiatives on behalf of the 
United States and the Soviet Union to resolve the Namibian and Angolan 
problems. President Reagan's national security adviser Lt. Gen. Colin 
Power confirmed in a recent Worldnet interview that while the super- 
powers did not reach an agreement on southern African issues during 
the summit, “we are hopeful of some improvement of the situation in the 
months ahead, particularly in respect to the Cuban presence in Angola. 
We have seen some movement which suggests that we might be able in | 
the not-too-distant future, to find solutions to the problem." Similarly, 
Crocker referred to the summit and spoke of ‘parallel action’ by the 
USSR and the US in dealing with the problems of Namibia and Angola. 
He. added: ‘We don't know precisely what this might lead to... but the 
US has an open mind and believes "there is an important agenda here." 
He described the current negotiations with the Angola government as 
‘alive and well’. Defining the aims of Washington's mediation efforts, 
he said: "We want South African forces out of Angola. We want a 
Namibian settlement that gets South Africa out of Namibia. We want 
Cuban forces and any other foreign forces out of Angola so that Angolans 
cari for the first time discover themselves and be themselves, and push 
Angola's interest and Angola’s development’. he insisted that 
Washington was ‘not trying to dictate an internal arrangement in Angola; 
that's for the people there and for their African neighbours to work 
out."18 3 


An assessment 


| At the fag end of the Chinese civil war when the victory of the 
Communists had become almost certain the State Department published 
a compilation of relevant documents which came to be known as the 
China White Paper. Yt was more or less an apology for the failure of US 
policy in China. Introducing the volume the then Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson wrote: “The heart of China is in Communist hands.... 
The unfortunate but inescapable fact is that the ominous results of the 
civil war in China was beyond the control of the government of the 
United States. Nothing that this country did or could have done within 
the reasonable limits of its capabilities could have changed that results; 
nothing that was left undone by this country has contributed to it. It 
was the product of internal Chinese forces, forces which this country 
tried to influence but could not."!9 It is probable that after the apartheid 
regime falls, because fall it will have to eventually, some future Secretary 
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of State would come out with an Africa White Paper and concede at 
the outset that the developments there were beyond the control of the 
government of the United States. Honest and true though that confession 
would be, would it not raise the question why after all the United 
States had to bet on the wrong horse and why after the stakes were lost . 
it had to attribute its failure to extraneous factors. 

America -must seriously reconsider its premises about the 
Communist threat. As long as it does not do so it would be subjected to 
misplaced policy choice. The myth of communism as a monolith has 
already been exploded and no country has taken better advantage of this 
than America itself. No body doubts any more that national interests 
outweigh the interests of international communism. Appreciating this 
reality the United States should, in the first place, not confuse’ the 
nationalist and democratic aspirations of the blacks of the South Africa 
with radicalism, poised against the large interests of the United States 
in the global East-West terms; and secondly, not conclude, even if the 
ANC appears to tilt to leftist ideology, that American fate is sealed. 
Evidences suggest that the ANC is primarily a nationalist force and 
if it eventually turns Communistic it would be on account of West’s 
indifferences to their struggle against apartheid and not for their love 
for the ideology. An American scholar aptly writes: “The United 
States should support a democratic process in South Africa in every way 
it can even though such a process carries no gurantee of a particular out- 
come. The probability is that any majority government in South Africa 
will be ‘socialist’ in some form and committed to a redistribution of 
wealth. A danger exists that Americans who look at South Africa through 
ideological blinders and see in the ANC only threat of pro-Soviet 
‘extremism’ will mistakenly urge support of unpopular ‘moderates’ 
against the ANC and the overwhelming majority that identifies with it. 
This would be disastrous to the interests of the United States.”20 

Policies emanating from obsessions with communism have an inbuilt 
tendency to alienate America from the mainstream world opinion. 
This is evidenced in its policy against international terrorism. American 
bombing of Libya was not only assailed by a cross-section of nations in 
the Socialist and Third Worlds even its own European allies failed to 
show their solidarity with Washington. America’s recent move to expel 
the. PLO mission from New York has again shown how the United States . 
is alienated from the world opinion. On 23 March 1988, the UN General 
Assembly adopted a resolution by a vote 148-2 to “reaffirm” that the 
PLO mission was protected by provisions in the headquarters agreement 
between the United States and the United Nations. Only there were 
two countries to vote against the resolution, the United States and 
Israel.?! 
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But although there is reason to be critical of US policy in South 
Africa it serves little purpose to indulge in extreme anti-US polemics. 
` American opinion is highly pluratistic and a significant section of it is 
ever opposed to the misplaced policy priorities of its own government. 
As such, an involved and politically motivated polemical position 
against the United States as a whole would not only alienate these 
forces in America but would weaken the cause of anti-apartheid itself 
in the long run. Singling out America for everything going wrong in the 
world makes no sense. It makes America suffer from a persecuttion 
mania which has dangerous implications for world peace. It mày be 
pointed out that while everyone in India, for example, talks about US 
sanctions, hardly anybody does so with regard to Japan, the largest 
trading partner of South Africa. According to IMF statistics, Japan: 
' overtook the United States in 1986 to reach this position. In 1987, its 

two-way trade with South Africa jumped to 15 percent to touch $4.12 
billion mark.2 

-At the moment it seems America has lost its initiative in South 

Africa. Its constructive engagement policy has failed and no substitute 
appears to be round the corner. In the year of presidential election 
: when the incumbent in the White House prepares to pack up after his 
full innings of eight years nothing dramatic is relly expected. But as a 
superpower with global commitments America cannot afford to be 
indifferent either. To regain its initiative it would have to revamp its 
South Africa policy. From the present reckoning it appears that the 
South African government would be increasingly intransigent and would 
defy the challenges that such measures as sanctions have posed. Given 
the conservative ascendancy among the South African whites America 
might even face the threat of embargo of strategic minerals, a situation 
which the US defence establishment shudders to think. America's 
dependence on South African minerals indeed has made it a hostage to 
the apartheid regime. Several efforts in the past to reduce this depen- 
dence by indigenous production and mining of these minerals, or 
through conservation techniques, have failed to deliver the necessary 
results.3 The challenge for American diplomacy, therefore, is too 
real—to ensure an uninterrupted flow of strategic minerals from South 
Africa and work for the dismantling of apartheid. They are not irreconcil- 
able but cool-headed long-term strategy. Let us wait to see what 
Reagan's successor has up his sleeve. | 
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Sub-Saharan Africa is currently undeigoing an economic crisis of-a 
‘magnitude unprecedented in its recent history. Overall economic 
stagnation and a drastic fall in economic growth, population explosion, 
food crisis, deforestation and growing external debt burden have `. 
marked the African'scene over the past few years. р 
| The continent is rich in natural resources and has all the necessary 
properties which are esential for economic development. The area 
: ion from the southern tip of South Africatothenorthernborder  . 
Zaire has been described as the ‘gulf of minerals’. There is also ` 
et agricultural land and a huge potential for irrigation. There is 
no dearth of human resources which could be a great asset. But as a 


result of its economic underdevelopment, it has to grapple with serious. - 


economic problems. Most of the sub-Saharan African countries are 
poor and. belong to the low-income group. According to the World: 
Bank, more than half of the sub-Saharan African population is.in this 
categories where the GDP per head is less than $400. Thus, the situation 
` in this region is not only hampering the economic development process 
but also affecting the very survival of millions of people. S 
| The slow growth in the average annual rate of GDP рег head has | 
` been a pervasive characteristic of these countries. During the 1960's; 
the GDP per head increased at the annual rate of 1.4 per cent. But this 
‚ grt wth rate began to fall in the 1970's and has been negative оп an 
average in the 1980's. The annual growth rate of the GDP per head 
. which. was 0.4 per cent in the 1970's decreased by 3.6 per cent during’ 
the mid-1980's. In real terms, for these countries, the average GDP 
per head is less than it was 15 years ago. Consequently, the economic 
and social situation of sub-Saharan Africa has deteriorated in recent - 
. yé ` 


| 


i Population Explosion = ^ 


The genesis of ad Saharan Africa’s economic crisis has both . 
internal and external factors. Among internal factors, high population 
growth i is very serious because it has eroded Africa's growth in the 


eighties. The populatiori has been estimated to be about 411 піШоп ог . 
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approximately 12 per cent of the world's total. The density of population 
is also very low and vary from country to country. On an average, the 
density of population is under 40 persons per square kilometer and in 
some cases it rarely excceds 200. By contrast, density in Asia range 
from 42 to 600. Thus, the population problem in sub-Saharan Africa is 
not that there are too many people there. But the problem is that the 
- population growth rate is explosively high. During the 1960's and 
1970's, the growth rates were 2.6 per cent and 2.9 per cent respectively. 
But during the 1980's, it increased to 3.0 per cent per annum. On the 
basis of this growth rate, it has been estimatéd that the population 
would double in 22 years. 
Table 1—Population Growth Rates Between 1950 and 1985 
(Average Annual in Percentage) ` 


Region 1950-55 1960-65 1970-75 1975-80 1980-85 
Africa ` í 21 24 27 3.0 3.0 
Latin America 2,7 28 2,5 2.3- 23 
East Asia 2.0 1.8 2.3 14 12 
South Asia 2.0 2,5 2.4 2.3 2.2 
AllDeveloping . ` 


Countries 2.1 2.3 2.4 2.1 2.0 


Source : Robert S.- McNamara, The Challenges for sub-Saharan 
Africa, Sir John Crawford Memorial Lecture, Washington, 
November 1, 1985, p. 12. 


The fast growth of population itself is a result of declining mortality 
rates and high fertility. As development has made headway in sub- 
‘Saharan Africa, mortality rates have fallen and they can be expected 
to fall further in the decades ahead. But the high fertility rate—an 
average of 6.7 children per woman is the result of economic, social and 
cultural forces prevailing in sub-Saharan Africa. These include such as 
the early marriage for African girls, the diminishing practice of prolonged 
breastfeeding and very limited use of modern contraceptives. Less 
than 5 per cent of couples use contraceptives in sub-Saharan Africa, as 
compared with some 30 per cent in India and 70 per cent in China. | 

The high fertility rates are also due to the low relative status of 
women in African society and the responsibility of women for raising 
. the children. These women express a very high demand for children, 
according to a recent survey conducted in sub-Saharan African countries. 
Even though most of the married women have already six children, 
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about 80 per cent want still more. In six of the surveyed countries, 
women said they wanted between six and nine offsprings. Since most ` 
families in sub-Saharan Africa still make their living on the land, child 
labour is commonly regarded as a valuable adavantage despite the fact 
that various studies show the reverse to be the case. 

With rapid population growth rate, sub-Saharan African countries 
find it difficult to reverse the 20-year decline i in per capita food produc- 
tion. It would be impossible for them to achieve and maintain a rate of 
growth in food production that exceeds its current population growth rate ` 
of 3.0 per cent. Since food production is unlikely to grow at more than 2.5 
per cent per annum for the decade, the already high levels of malnutrition 
will grow even worse and the years óf famine will become even more 
frerquent. The population growth will also aggravate the mounting 
unemployment. Ву the end of the. century, it has been estimated that 
industry and agriculture combined will be able to absorb only half of. 
the projected increase in labour force. The remaining half of the labour 
force will either have to depend on marginal land, or be jobless. It will 
require 20 years before lowered fertility—if achieved—could begin to 
limit the growth of labour force. 

. Land in sub-Saharan Africa is also becoming scare and the 
population pressure on available land is becoming heavy. Large scale ~ 
rural-urban migration and and urbanisation have been responsible for 
the creatior of slums, overcrowding, crimes and incidences of violence. 
High popu ation growth will also aggravate ecological vulnerabilities 
of sub-Sah .ran Africa. The population pressures have already led to a 
significant Jecline in the wood resources. The increase in demand for 
firewood has also resulted in widespread deforestation. At present, 
fuel shortage is very serious in most sub-Saharan African countries. The 
high population rates also put heavy strains on already overburdened 
educational and health care systems. For example, Kenya faces a 
doubling or tripling of its school-age population within the next 15 years. 

` Thus, rapid population expansion strains virtually every part of 
African society. According to Robert S. McNamara, “it expands the 
' labour force faster than new jobs. It rings the cities with slums. It over- 
strains the food supply and ecological life support system. It entrenches: 
illiteracy, malnourishment and ill health. And it perpetuates a culture 
of poverty." Therefore, there is need to tackle this problem in a more 
systematic and meaningful manner. But unfortunately, many sub- 
Saharan African countries have no clear population policy. Some of 
them do provide family planning services for health and human rights 
reasons without any explicit demographic purpose. They have not 
even formulated policies specially required to check the population 
growth. 
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The attitudes of. góvernments of some sub-Saharan African 
countries are beginning to change. In contrast to the 1974 position, 
more governments now recognise the importance of family planning. 
In 1984, at both the Second African Population Conference in Tanzania 
and at the UN International Population Conference in Mexico, African 
governments appeared ready to adopt a new approach to their policy 
on population. A recent World Bank study found that about three- 
quarters of sub-Saharan African countries now endorse family planning, 
atleast for health reasons and some have set explicit targets for popula- 
tion growth. National leaders are also ready to discuss the population 
problems and the need for action to deal with it. 

In Malawi and Zimbabwe, provision of contraceptive services has 
expanded rapidly in the last five years and contraceptive use has more 
than doubled. Kenya and Botswana have programs well underway and 
many others have already started such programs too. Birth rates are 
starting to drop in Zimbabwe which provides good access to family 
planning services in rural areas. Kenya, one of the first countries with 
a major population program, received considerable aid for family 
planning in the 1970's. Its recent population surveys show that fertility 
rates have fallen from 8.0 to 7.7 children per woman between 1977 and 
1984. Nigeria has gone much further. It has drawn up a national 
population policy and allocated sufficient amount for the implementation 
of its population targets. It includes family planning as an essential 
element. Loudspeaker vans tour the areas playing songs and broadcast- 
- ing speeches in favour of smaller families. As the biggest and one of the 
richest countries in sub-Saharan Africa, Nigeria's lead will be followed 
by many others. 

However, the progress achieved so far in sub-Saharan Africa i is - 
not sufficient in relation to the task of achieving viable population 
growth. The most important reason for this is that several sub-Saharan 
African governments show virtually no support for population control 
and in the field of family planning the government support is only а . 
beginning. Moreover, the governments at present finance a very small 
share of expenditure on family planning. Governments of all political 
shades should now accept that whatever the path to development is 
followed by them, it must include sufficient attention to population 
issues. They must give high priority to population programs in budgetary | 
allocations. It is also the right time for donors to increase their support 
for family planning activities by providing maximum financial assistance. 

If appropriate action is delayed in checking the population growth 
in sub-Saharan Africa, according to Robert S. McNamara, the problem 
will eventually be dealt with but at an immeasurably higher cost—by 
` famine or by civil unrest or both. 
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In the last three years famine has taken the highest toll and new 
records of starvation have been set in some of the sub-Saharan African 
countries. There are 24 countries which have been seriously affected 
by drought and famine conditions. In these countries, about 10 million 
people have abandoned their homes in search of food and water and 
lives of another 30 million are in danger. Due to undernourishment, 
millions of children are likely to sustain permanent mental and other 
disabilities. the FAO has also warned that unless quick action is taken, 
the drought affected countries will face a major disaster in the near 
future. It has been estimated that 10 million people could die of starvation 
which would be more than the casuality of World War I. 

’ A disasrous drought—the worst in this century—preceded the 
famine. With the drought, the area under irrigation has been reduced, 
available pasture land for livestock devastated and the sources of water 
for daily use dried up. But other factors besides the drought too have 
contributed to the lethal proportions of the famine. It is a fact the sub- 
Saharan Africa has never been able to produce enoügh food for its 
people even in the best climatic conditions and remained perennially 
dependent on imports. Food reserves which could be used in times of 
acute shortages are simply out of question. 

Agriculture is still traditionally organised in sub-Saharan Africa. 
The traditional sector covers more than the subsistence sector and refers 
to the use of primitive technology in production. The contribution of 
agricultural sector to the GDP is about one-third. Its exports account for 
64 per cent of the total exports and about 77 per cent of the economically 
active population is engaged in this sector. This is the reason that its 
poor performance in the last two decades is one of the important 
reasons in the disappointing overall economic performance. 

During the 1960's the volume of agricultural output increased at 
the annual rate of 2.3 per cent. This rate of growth would have been 
lower but for the fact that non-food products increased by 3.5 per cent 
per annum. The food production grew only at the rate of 2 per cent per 
annum. During the 1970's the agricultural output increased at ther annual 
growth rate of 1.8 per cent. But the total food production rose by 1.5 
per cent. Since the population rose by an average of 2.7 per cent, the food 
production per capita showed a declining trend. Only three countries 
namely Malawi, the United Republic of Tanzania and Gambia could 
achieve the target of 4 per cent growth in agriculture set by the Second 

United Nations Development Decade. The growth rates achieved by 
the rest of the sub-Saharan African countries were lower than the rates 
of growth of population. The volume of agricultural output increased 
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at the annual rate of 1.4 per cent during the period from 1980 to 1985. 
The food output position did not improve and the annual growth rate 
of food output was not more than 1.4 per cent as against 3 per cent 
growth rate of population. This implies a negative growth rate of about 
one per cent in per capita food production. The food self-sufficiency 
ratio also dropped to 86 per cent as against 98 in the 1960's. 


Table II—Growth of Agricultural Production 
i (Average Annual Percentage) 


Group | 1960-70 . 1970-79 1980-85 
Low Income | | М.А. 1.5 1.1 

. Middle Income (Oil Importers) N.A. 3.5 2.2 
Middle Income (Oil Exporters) N.A. -0.3 1.4 
Sub-Saharan Africa 2.3 1.8 1.4 


Source : The World Bank, Accelerated Development in sub-Saharan 
Africa: An Agenda for Action, Washington, 1981, p. 144 
and p. 167 and World Development Report, 1986, p. 156and . 
p. 182. i - 


Food imports have never been as massive as they are now. The 
main items of imports are wheat and rice which rose by about 11 per 
cent during the last two decades. Total imports rose sevenfold from $1.9 
billion to $12.4 billion between 1970 and 1985. Imports are heavily 
concentrated in Nigeria, Ethiopia, Ghana, Sudan and Tanzania. It has 
been estimated that such imports would rise further partly due to slow 
growth rate in food production and partly as a result of rapid population 
growth in most of the sub-Saharan African countries. 

There is fairly widespread consensus as to the main reasons for 
the slow progress in agriculture. The disruptions caused by wars, patterns 
of land use and rapid growth of population which pushed cultivation 
into less productive areas are some of the most important constraints 
in all sub-Saharan African countries. The existence of a large and 
inefficient subsistence sector presents special obstacles to the 
development of agricultural sector. About 70 per cent of the land 
under cultivation is devoted to subsistence crops. This sector has little 
knowledge about new methods of crop rotation, seed protection and 
more production and more productive farming techniques. Agricultural 
' research and experimentation are lacking. The absence of knowledge 
about rainfall, river flow and soil quality present unusally severe obstacles 
to effective agricultural development. 
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The various policies followed by the governments in sub-Saharan 
African countries are also to blame for the poor performance of agricul- 
tural sector. The governments of these countries are of the opinion that 
only rapid transition to mechanisation and high productive schemes 
could overcome the state of stagnation. The large-scale agricultural 
farms including the state agricultural farms have been given top priority 
in the agricultural development efforts. Out of the total agricultural 
investment, a substantial proportion was allocated to such farms. But 
most.of these ventures did not fulfil expectations and the contribution 
of large-scale farms were small when compared to their costs. They were 
beset with problems of management, overstaffing and underutilisation of 
expensive machinery. The governments did not realise the importance 
of small farms at the time of allocation of resources. But the experience 
of Kenya shows that small-farms are more responsive to opportunities 
for profitable innovations and they are far more productive than large 
farms. These small farms tend to have both higher output and higher 
employment per hectare than large farms. According to a World Bank 
Report, the experience of these farms shows that on holdings of less 
than one-half hectare, output per hectare was 19 times greater and 
employment 30 times higher than on holdings over eight hectares. 
Taking into account the value of labour, equipment, land and other 
inputs, small farms are generally more productive than large farms. 

The governments of sub-Saharan Africa have also followed price 
policies which have proved self-defeating. Generally, the prices of 
food crops are set at below market levels. Such prices are controlled by 
the governments which have a dual policy objective in setting and 
regulating the prices—to provide adequate incentives for increasing food 
production and at the same time to protect the interest of consumers. But 
in practice, the objective of ensuring regular supply of food items at 
reasonable prices for consumers has dominated in most countries. The 
policy of setting of low prices has negative effect on farmers' incentives to 
produce and sell food items. Further, in order to keep urban prices low, . 
many sub-Saharan African countries have imported sufficient amount 
of food thereby causing sharp reduction in prices of food items. The 
interest of consumers always comes first. In some sub-Saharan African 
countries the raising of producers' price for export crops has also led to 
the reduction in the production of food crops. 

The marketing of food crop is also controlled by the official 
marketing agencies. These agencies are supposed to prevent exploitation 
of farmers by the private sector. The governments also believe that the 
private sector is not competent enough to supply food to the urban 
population. But the marketing agencies are not well-organised and in 
most cases are unable to purchase more than a minor share of the 
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marketed output. The prices are fixed for both producers and consumers 
by them without taking into account the actual cost incurred on the 
collection and distribution of crops. This does not. mean that every 
thing should be left to the private sector because this sector still handles 
the bulk of food crop trade. A greater reliance on the private sector 
will run contrary to other objectives. What is required is to increase 


competition from the private sector. This would reduce uncertainty in 


the market and reduce the cost of marketing. 

The low consumption of inputs like ferttilisers, insecticides, high 
yielding varieties, etc. in sub-Saharan African countries is another 
reason for the slow agricultural progress. The use of fertilisers is very 
low as compared to the consumption in other countries of the world. 
According to one report, the consumption of fertiliser is about 7 kg. 
per hectare of arable land in sub-Saharan Africa as against 251 kg per 
hectare in European countries. Even within sub-Saharar Africa, the 
consumption of fertiliser is most uneven and the countries in the south 
account for the bulk of fertiliser consumption. But there is-ample 
evidence of positive correlation between the use of fertilisers and 
higher yield. In Senegal, in one of the rice schemes for every additional 
kg. of nitrogen, the additional yield of paddy was 20 kg. per hectare. 
Similarly, there is also low consumption of insecticides. But the various 
studies conducted so far clearly show high returns after the use of 
insecticides. For example, it has been observed in the case of Uganda 
that where farmers sprayed four times during the season, yield of cotton 
increased on an average by 425 1b. per hectare. Moreover, in these 
countries, the use of high yielding varieties is at an experimental stage. 

Therefore, it is not only the prolonged drought that has affected. 
adversely the agriculture in genral and food production in particular. 
Other factors.such as prevalence of unecoriomic production unit, high 
rural population, crude technology and scarcity of modern inputs, 
negative agricultural price policies, etc have compounded the problems 
caused by: climatic conditions. Drought is not uncommon in sub-Saharan 
Africa, but the recent one has been the worst in the history of the region. 
There is now considerable rethinking on the most effective ways and 
means of minimising the effects of the droughts. 

The urgent need at present is to provide food assistance to the 
affected countries of sub-Saharan Africa. According to the FAO, the 


aggregate food aid needs of the sub-Saharan Africa would be about - | 


4.6 million tons this year. A food deficit of about 40 million, because of 
the population, is projected for the year 2000 by a study conducted by 
the Organisation of Economic Co-operation and Development. The 


ЕАО and the United Nations Disaster Relief Organisation are providing: 


. emergency food aid in many sub-Saharan African countries feeding 
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about 150 million drought affected people. Other countries should also 

contribute to such organisations and help the drought affected countries. 

| Food aid is not the solution. Sub-Saharan Africa must stand on its 

own feet. It is, therefore, of utmost importance for these countries to 

implement policies which result in an increase in agricultural output. 

This aspect has been emphasised in the OAU’s “Africa Priority Prog- 

ramme for Economic Recovery 1986-90: A Framework for Action", 

which clearly states that without a solution of the region's agricultural 
problems, it will not be possible to achieve economic and social progress 
in|Africa. Agriculture has now become “the priority of priorities” 

_ Efforts should, therefore, be made to formulate and implement short, 

medium and long-term policies which e about sufficient increase 

in agricultural production. 

\ Sub-Saharan African countries һауе now realised the folly of their 
policies. Many of them are now turning to Indian experience in order to 
launch a programme of food self-sufficiency. India was also confronted 

. with a similar situation and focus of its strategy for boosting food 
production was the farmer. It has invested heavily in every Five-Year 
Plan i in the agricultural sector including irrigation, land development, 
soil conservation, production of fertilisers and agricultural implements 
and inputs. High priority has been given to the development of irrigation - 
facilities because water is the basic input for crop growth. As a result of 
the implementation of irrigation projects, the area under irrigation has 
gone up. There has also been sufficient increase in the consumption of 
chemical fertilisers and area under high yielding varieties. Consequently, 
agricultural production has been moving consistently upward. It . 
recorded an annual growth rate of 2.4 per.cent between 1967 and 1982 
when the country witnessed the “Green Revolution”. For the last five 
years, it did not import much foodgrains from other countries. According 

to the FAO, with proper management of land and water in India, it is 

` possible to feed three to four times of its present population. | 

` | The 1987 drought has exposed some of the limitation of two-decade- 

old agricultural strategy. When it was evolved, the uniform low yield - 
and the compulsion to raise yield and foodgrain production in as short 
period as possible, induced the government to concentrate on areas 
where infrastructural facilities like irrigation were already well 
developed. The success of the strategy was based on the promotion: of 
the use of irrigation and fertiliser facilities, high yielding varieties of 

. seeds and an incentive price policy. But the stagnation in foodgrain 

production over the past two yum has exposed some of the weaknesses 

of the strategy. 

There has been shortfall inthe acreage under the irrigation and it 

is felt that for achieving the targets, irrigation utilisation has to aim at 
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an average annual increase of 2.4 million hectare during the next two 
years. A shortfall has also occurred in the target for coverage under 
the high yielding varieties programme because of shortage of quality. 
seeds. Similarly, the progress in soil and water conservation has slowed 
down. Owing to corruption, credit disbursement also has been much 
below expectations. The pace of implementation of agricultural 
expansion projects has been uneven. It has also been noticed that the 
requirements of the small and marginal farmers, who constitute a signifi- 
cant segment of Indian agriculture and account for almost three quarters 
of the total holdings and a little more than a quarter of the total operated 
areas, have been neglected. 

Itisin this context that a farm strategy has been announced recently. 
Action Plan to significantly raise foodgrain production will cover 169 
district in 14 states. The districts have been identified on consideration 
of soil conditions, water availability, technological package availability 
and existing level of development and agricultural growth. The Action 
Plan also identifies crops with potential for higher yields which are rice, 
wheat, maize, gram and arhar. Under the new strategy, it is proposed to 
increase the use of nutrients by at least 20 kg. per hectare in selected ` 
districts for cereal crops. A special programme for spreading existing 
improved varieties of seeds in new areas or production of new varieties 
is to be taken up. | 

The programme also emphasises chemical control of cereal weeds 
which rob the crop of nutrients and moisture and reduce yields as much 
as by 30 per cent. Similarly, pesticides for control of pests and diseases 
have been identified to improve yields of rice and other crops. The 
strategy pays particular attention to harnessing of water resources 
specially ground water and envisages installation of six lakh shallow 
tubewells annually in some states. It emphasises completion of irrigation 
projects and proper utilisation of water resources. The strategy also 
advises the states to energisé procurement agencies, prevent crash of 
post-harvest prices and, if necessary, consider offering bonus incentives 
for the purchase of inputs by farmers. 

Indian experts feel that sub-Saharan African countries should also 
take initiative to adopt.a new technological programme of improved 
seeds and soil nutrition methods, as well as irrigation in harmony with 
soil system. Irrigation facilities are more important because food produc- 
tion i$ characterised by considerable variations due to uncertain climatic 
conditions. Rainfall represents serious uncertainty to farmers. Although 
the desirability and feasibility of irrigation projects may be limited by 
the cost of water and expensive training necessary to ensure effective 
irrigation management, it is better in terms of increased production, 
reduced risk of crop failure and contribution to greater food security. 
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A comparison of average maize yield of marginal rainfall in Zimbabwe 

- shows that dry-land maize averages 0.8 tons an acre whereas yield of 
3.6 tons an acre can be achieved with irrigation. А continuous supply of 
water is not only essential for protecting from droughts but also ensuring 
in some cases even double cropping. ; 

! Fortunately, there is plenty of water in sub-Saharan Africa both 
overground and underground. There is an urgent need to harness this 
water for the benefit of agriculture. The FAO and the Intrnational 
Institute of Applied System Analysis have conducted a study from the 
Sahellian zone which has five major rivers with a combine annual flow 
roughly equal to that of the Nile. Projects now under way will certainly 
allow irrigated area to expand more rapidly than in other parts of sub- 
Saharan Africa. But this area is still very small and the projects have to - 
face a number of serious problems such as high cost of major pojects, 
shortages of transpotation facilities over the long distance, material . 
and skilled workers. Under such circumstances, it would be better for 
{ће 'роуегптепіѕ to encourage small and village-level irrigation projects 
because such projects will cost less and can be organised properly. 
They will certainly provide protection against droughts. 


. At the same time the sub-Saharan African governments would 
have to put their houses in order by changing over to more realistic 
food pricing policies. Instead of middle class urban consumer enjoying 
the benefits of price subsidy, the rural producer should get better price 
support. Other measures such as land reform programme should also 
be implemented. Farmers should be provided all the necessary incentives 
through better marketing system. | 

According to the World Bank, agricultural output can be increased 
by making considerable progress in areas of technology, land tenure 
and production incentives. Technological progress in this context would 
consist of the development of drought-resistant high yielding varieties 
of sorghum and millet and a fast growing drough-resistant tree species 
that could serve the varied uses of rural population and inputs like 
` water. Progress in land-tenure system would consist of an evolution in 
the traditional structure of collective ownership of land that would 
stimulate on-farm investment by farmers. Progress in production, 
incentives would include reforms in food price policies and marketing 
system. If these steps are taken by the governments, an agricultural 


revolution can also be achieved in sub-Saharan Africa in the near future. 


Widespread Deforestation 


! Deforestation and, more broadly, degradation of the land are also 
serious and mounting problems over large parts sub-Saharan Africa. 
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The area under forests and woodlands has halved since the turn of the © 
century and there have been major losses in farm tree stocks. This 
continued overuse of forests is in fact laying the foundation for a human 
tragedy of vast proportions: According to the World Bank report, the 
loss of forest cover is taking place in almost all the countries in sub- 
Saharan Africa. In West Africa, the costal forests are disappearing at 
the rate of 5 per cent per year. In Ivory Coast particularly which once 
. had30 million hectares of tropical forests is now left with only 4.5 million 
: hectares. Similarly, in Ethiopia and Zimbabwe they are rapidly dis- 
appearing. In Kenya, Tanzania and Sudan woodcutting is proceeding 
at twice the sustainable level. And finally, in countries like Mauritania 
the forests have completely disappeared. 
The decline in tree stock is mostly due to the rise in population. 
° As rising population tips the balance against nature, over half of the 
Africa's population is forced to over-exploit local forests beyound 
their natural regenerative capacity. The pressures have already led to 
a significant decline in the wood resources. In recent years, the demand 
‘for firewood has increased so intensely that it has resulted in widespread 
deforestation. Land clearance has also removed trees from boundaries · 
and groves that are needed to maintain soil moisture and protect soils 
from erosion. Moreover, seedlings and mature trees have been lost to 
ill-managed livestock: There is also commercial logging in the higher 
rainfall areas without adequate reinvestment in forest reserves. It has 
been estimated that about 4 million hectare of African forests are 
disappearing every year, threatening the resource base on which food 
"production and animal life depend. 

Consequently, according to the United Nations Africa Jove 
*while world markets swim in oil, fuelwood is so scare that some 55 
million Africans cook, heat and run rural industries below minimum 
needs. The deficit could reach 300 million cubic meters by the end of 
the century, when half a million people will suffer acute fuel-wood 
shortages if nothing is done to increase supply. Imported oil is not an 
alternative for countries that can barely afford food. Fuel-wood and 
charcoal will continue to be needed to meet 90 per cent of Africa's 
rural energy needs for the foreseeable future". 

Ithas been observed in West Africa that families that traditionally 
cooked two meals a day have fuel for only one hot meal a day. This 
shortage of fuel has also led families to turn to cow dung and cróp residues 
for fuel. But this removal of vital nutrient from land has in turn affected 
adversely the productivity of land and the ability of pastures to support 
livestock. Deforestation is also responsible to some extent for the 
occurrence of drought in sub-Saharan Africa. The shrinkage of the 
forests, the loss of soils, the over grazing of the grass lands, and the 
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drying out of the agricultural land have contributed to the decline in 
rainfall. Sub-Saharan Africa is as such caught in a vicious circle. 
Indirectly, overcutting of woodlands for use as fuelwood is also con- 
tributing to the desertification taking place in parts of the Sahel, since 
tileads to wind erosion of top soils. 
| Thus, deforestation in sub-Saharan Africa presents a formidable 
challenge. A strategy to stop the continued overuse of forests as well 
a8 to develop forests in overdue. The actions required will of course 
vary from country to country. But the relationship between forests, 
farmlands and household fuel requirements should shape reforestation 
strategies. А recent World Bank paper on "Deforestation, fuelwood 
Consumption and Forest Conservation in Africa", reviewed the major 
issues in this area and proposed an action programme. It concluded that 
virtually every government has recognised the threat of deforestation 
and taken some steps to protect forests and encourage tree plantings. 
But, unfortunately, forestry programmes are generally treated as a low 
priority. In some countries even well designed policies could not be 
implemented. Thus, there is clear need for public НЕ and 
government commitment. 
Some efforts have been "T by a few sub-Saharan ГОРЯ govern- 
ments to encourage tree plantings. In the Sahel, an amount of $160 
million was spent between 1972 and 1982 on reforestation projects 
Iter the drought. In Senegal, newly established village woodlots are 
showing good results. In the case of Kenya, tree-planting efforts under 
“Green Belt Movement” have helped the process of reforestation. In 
: Rwanda, over 7,000 hectare of cropland have been improved or pro- 
tected from erosion by tree produced from 170 local nurseries. But 
sub-Saharan Africa's reforestation efforts cannot afford a holiday. To 
meet the projected fuelwood deficit, an estimated 25 million hectare 
of trees must be planted by the end of 2020 at a cost of $2 billion. | 
In more favourable ecological conditions, farmers and local 
communities are of course planting trees, espically on private owned 
farmlands. But the governments should design their policies, which 
could provide incentives to them in the form of better prices for this 
products. In areas adjacent to cities, it will be important to establish 
plantations of fast-growing trees that can readily supply firewood and 
charcoal to urban population. Recently, a group of middle-aged farmers 
n Benin decided to plant trees as a saving bank because when they 
ere too old to farm. They got seedlings from fast-growing variety on 
credit and in a few years, the timber was ready for sale. Such programmes 
should also be encouraged in other areas. In areas where water supply 
is limited, efforts should be made to identify and develop varieties of 
drought-tolerant trees. The woodlands that remain must be managed 
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properly and the wood supplies should be used more efficiently. 

In addition, tree seedlings should also be provided to rural 
families to plant and maintain on their own land. This will increase the 
forestry workforce. Further, throughout the areas, more careful manage- . 
ment of the existing forests would increase wood supplies at a very low 
cost. ‘These steps are urgently needed since restoring sub-Saharan 
Africa's woodlands and forests is absolutely essential to its economy. 
Moreover, forestry programme must be integrated with policy of 
agriculture, irrigation and other allied activities. When an integrated ~ 
approach has been tried, it has often been successful as in Ethiopia and 
Kenya. There is clear need for political commitment and appropriate 
conservation policies on the part of the sub-Saharan African govern- 
ments. They should allocate financial resources for the reforestation 
every year. 

But such governmental efforts will require substantial financial 
support from the international community for the achievement of the 
objectives. The World Bank is launching an action programme to help 
sub-Saharan African countries by intensifying the population of fuel- 
wood and protecting forest resources. The programme envisages a 
doubling of the Bank's recent lending for forestry in sub-Saharan Africa. 
The emphasis of this programme is to involve small-scale farmers in 
the fuelwood production. This programme will also involve local 
communities and other non-governmental organisations in planting 

' trees and protecting forests. Other donor countries should also now 
provide substantial technical and financial support to sub-Saharan 
African governments for the achievement of this objective. 


External Debt Burden 


Another important component of the sub-Saharan African 
economic situation is its external debt crisis. The debt burden which 
stood at $ 68.9 billion in 1982 rose to $ 102 billion in 1986. It is about 
69.8 per cent of sub-Saharan Africa's GDP and 312.6 per cent of its 
export earnings. Debt service obligations as a percentage of exports have 
risen to unsustainable levels. Although much of sub-Saharan Africa's © 
loans came from bilateral and multi-lateral sources, the World Bank 
Group has also a long history of providing substantial loans to sub- 
Saharan Africa. The IMF is easing short-term temporaty imbalances 
of the sub-Saharan African countries. 

The roots of the sub-Saharan African debt problem reach back | 
into the turmoil of the 1970’s, with the transitory commodity boom. 
These countries at first were unable to spend their windfall, so they built 
up their foreign exchange reserves. In the later years, their governments 
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Table III —External Debt of sub-Saharan Africa 
(in million of US Dollars) 








1982 1984 1986 





T | tal External Debt 68,924 80,192; 102,030 
Total External Debt/ 

Exports of good and services (%) 187.7 214.3 312.6. 
Total External Debt/GNP(%) - | 40.1 49.0 69.8 








Source : United Nations, Africa Recovery, United Nations Department 
' of Public Information, New York, Vol. 2, No. 1 March, 1988, 
| р. 24 


increased public spending, and subsequently began borrowing against 
future export earnings. However, before their spending programmes 
were completed, commodity prices fell. Thinking that the fall was 
temporary, the governments borrowed even more to replace lost exports 
and fiscal revenue. And, within a few years they had burdened 
themselves with crippling debt that required immediate and painful 
adjustment. Matters grew worse in the early 1980's as the global recession 
persisted and the structural adjustment programmes were delayed. 
The prolonged drought over much of the region compounded the 
problem further, resulting in severe debt servicing difficulties. 

The accumulation of debt has been for a variety of reasons. Most 
of the projects or programmes, for which borrowing were undertaken, 
have failed to yield the expected returns, either due to unforeseen 
external factors like worsening trade and current account or unexpected 
internal problems such as resources bottlenecks slowing the growth in 
output. Further, the time periods for various schemes to yield returns, 
particularly of agricultural output, were not sufficient to repay the 
loans as scheduled. Finally, the projects or programmes employed 
foreign-owned resources, and consequently they had to be repatriated 
leaving an insufficient balance to return loans. 

‚ The absolute size of the sub-Saharan African debt, particularly the 
commercial component, is of course much smaller than that of the highly 
publicised Latin American debt. But the reality is that the adjustments - 
nécessary to service this debt are as critical for most of the sub-Saharan 
African countries as are those of the major Latin American countries. 
Moreover, the capacity ofthe sub-Saharan African countries to repay the 
debti is not going to improve much in the near future. The performance of 
agricultural sector has not been satisfactory and whatever is available 
for export has been subjected to various restrictions imposed by the 
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industrialised countries, gripped as they are by their own economic 
crisis. This has adversely affected the capacity of the sub-Saharan African 
countries to repay the loans. The OAU forecasts continuing stagnation 
in sub-Saharan Africa's overall export earnings and consequently tripling 
external debt by the end of 2000. | 

The proportion of earnings from export required to meet external 
debt obligations (the pre-rescheduling debt service ratio) is 40 per 
cent, according to the OAU and may rise to 72 per cent in the near 
future. In the case of some countries like Sudan and Zambia, it may be 
about 100 per cent. Thus, “the escalating debt burden has progressively 
grown from bad to worse, to a point where the magnitude of the debt 
and debt-service obligatins has threatened the very foundations of our 
economies". 

Further, the debt structure of many sub-Saharan African countries has 
also been changing for the worse. In 1970, ‘soft’ loans were about 50. 
per cent of the total sub-Saharan African debt. But such loans are now 
only 38 per cent. Moreover, it is difficult to get ‘soft’ loans. This is the 
reason that most of these countries have to borrow from the commercial 
banks at high interest rates. It is also not easy to get loans from the 
IMF because most of the sub-Saharan African countries are not in a 
position to fulfil strong IMF conditions, often politically sensitive like 
devaluation, removal of price subsidies, reduction of imports, cuts in 
budgetary spendings, etc. Due to non-fulfilment of these conditions, 
some of the sub-Saharan African countries have been even refused 
loans by the IMF. Thus, the decline in sub-Saharan Africa's export 
earnings and the sharp fall in new resource flow to the continent have 
made it impossible for many sub-Saharan African countries to service 
their debts, despite their desire to honour their obligations. 

In order to alleviate crushing debt burden of the sub-Saharan Africa, 
the Organisation of African Unity at a special summit on Africa's debt 
crisis held in December, 1987 in Addis Ababa proposed some of the 

measures including a ten-year moratorium on all debt service payments. 
It urged creditors to accept multi-year debt reschedulings, covering a 
minimum of five years, with repayment spread over 50 years and zero 
interest rates. Other important recommendations include the conversion 
of all bilateral loans into grants; consideration by FMF of the possibility : 
of rescheduling its credit to African countries and the lengthening of 
repurchase (repayment) periods; conversion of commercial credit into 
transferable securities with maturities of at least 25 years and lower 
interest rates; and doubling of the World Bank's capital, raising of the 
eligibility ceiling for IDA, etc. 

Shortly after the summit, at a meeting of donors held under the 
World Bank auspices in Paris, it was decided to solve the financial 
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problems of about 20 African countries defined by the World bank as 
low. income and debt distressed. These countries have taken “some 
extremely difficult and politically risky steps to adjust their policies to 
get their contries back on a path of sustainable ecenomic growth". An^ 
amount of $2.9 billion as new aid funds was pledged for these countries. 
These funds, to be distributed in 1988-90 will supplement money already 
earmarked for these countries by the World Bank through its IDA. 

. In addition, a few creditor countries have written off some of their 
loans to poor sub-Saharan African countries, and they have begun 
rescheduling of loans with ten years grace with 20 years repayment 
periods. But unfortunately, they have not come to any agreement on . 
the reduction of interest rates below market levels. The IMF has also | 
raised substantial.new funds from donors to expand the resources of 
the Structural Adjustment Facility, a concessional facility designed 
to aid low income countries undertaking adjustment programmes. 
It announced the establishment of an ‘enhanced’ SAF, adding $8.4 
billion to the $3 billion available from the original facility. 

Ат their summit conference in Toronto in June this year, the leaders 
of the seven leading western industrial countries, the group of seven, 
after months of agonizing discussion about Africa's crushing debt 
burden, agreed in principle to take actions to ease the plight of the 
world's most indebted, poorest nations, mostly of which are in Africa. 
They also agreed to a menu of options to alleviate the debt servicing 
burden. The options include partial debt forgiveness, reduction in 
interest rates and the extension of repayment periods. Complex negotia- 
tions will now follow in the Paris Club, the body which co-ordinates 
the OECD countries' strategy and tactics on debt matters, to fill in the 
details. Until the precise terms of the Toronto initiative take shape in 
the Paris Club, the full extent to which even the eligible countries will 
benefit will remain uncertain. Even the overall prospects for boosting net 
resources flows to the sub-Saharan African countries are.uncertain. It has 
beer calculated that total overseas development assistance from the 
Development Assistance Committee of OECD is likely to rise in real 
terms by more than 2 per cent a year. 

If the international community is to assist sub- ee African 

‘countries through the present economic crisis and help them to reailse 
their potentials, it would make a commitment to larger aid flows at 
concessional rates as early as possible, On the other hand, sub-Saharan 
African countries should also take firm action in solving internal 
problems and revise policies in the light of experience. They should 
accept the proposition that without policy reforms, higher international 
aid will be difficult to mobilise which is very essential for social and 
evonomic development. 
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Mozambique : Imperatives of Peace 
and Development 


Rama S. Melkote 





Mozambique is by far the most critical of the contiguous states of South 
: Africa. A long history of Mozambique labour migrating to the Republic 
and, more importantly, the SATS (South African Transport Service) 
management of the port of Maputo have been of great significance to 
Mozambique. Under South African management, Maputo has become 
the second port in Africa, after Durban, far exceeding Beira and 
Nacala in volume of traffic. In addition, a wide range of imported 
goods from South Africa and viability of the Cabora-Bassa scheme on 
the Zambezi establish a linkage between the two states that both hold 
vital. Mozambique among the southern African states is suffering most 
the afflictions of the present “Crisis of Africa”. South Africa seeks to 
expand its already significant trade and assistance ties with Mozambique 
nd engage Maputo in a new southern African system of bilateral - 
greements. South Africa's regional strategy and the far-reaching 

hemispheric strategy have important implications for Mozambique 

‘and the South-Western quadrant of the Indian Ocean. The western 

Islands of the Indian Ocean (particularly Madagascar) have always 

been sensitive points in the calculations of South African strategists. 

As early as 1942, General Smuts underscored the importance of 

ЕР and the Mozambique channel. As а protectionary measure 

fór a defenceless South Africa against the Japanese fleet, Gen. Smuts 

suggested to London that not only Diego Suarez—the port—but ће - 
entire island be occupied. Madagascar was in the hands of the Vichy 

French (under Marshall Petain). Churchill agreed and Diego Suarez 

. Was seized by British expeditionary force and then the entire territory 

of Madagascar was occupied with the participation of a South African 

Brigade. ! 

Itisin the context of South Africa’ s regional strategy that one has to 

locate the politics of Mozambique. However, Mozambique’s own . 
strategies of development, the internal dynamics of FRELIMO will 
be important factors in her response to South African strategy of 
destabilization. The success of regional cooperation in southern Africa 
, will depend to a very large extent on international support. 


perm 
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Mozambique-Southern Africa—Structural Linkages 


Mozambique became independent on 25 June 1975 under the 
banner of FRELIMO after 12 years of armed struggle. Economic inte- 
gration of southern African sub-system structurally links Mozambique 
to South Africa. Fifty percent of Lesotho’s male, 20% of Botswana’s 
labour works in South Africa. Nearly 100,000 of Mozambique’s workers 
work in South African mines. During the colonial period, Portugal 
developed the main port in Mozambique—Lourenco Marques (Maputo 
from February 1976) and Beira—as key outlets for exports from the 
interior. Maputo became a major port for traffic from the Transvaal in 
South Africa and also served the mining and sugar industries of Swazi- 
land. Beira developed as an export outlet for Southern Rhodesia (now 
Zimbabwe), Northern Rhodesia (now Zambia), and Nyasaland (now 
Malawi). White owned export crop plantations were encouraged by the 
colonial regime, almost no attempt was made to develop agricultural 
production and raising the standard of living in the subsistence sector, 
on which 90% of the population depended. The faliure to develop 
Mozambique and to provide local employment forced many Mozambi- 
cans to migrate to South Africa and Rhodesia to work in mines and 
farms. Thus the migrant labour system became a major source of 
foreign exchange for metropolitan Portugal and made Mozambique 
' exceptionally dependent on its neighbours. The export of Mozambican 
labour to South Africa is based on an agreement between the Portugese 
and South Afican governments signed in Lisbon in 1928 and “carrying 
the ponderous title: Agreement on the Emigration of Natives from 
Mozambique to the Transvaal; Questions Relating to the Railways 
and Commerical Relations Between th Colony of Mozmbique and 
South Africa".? Under the convention, 60% of Mozambican mine 
workers’ wages were deferred and paid to them on their return to 
Mozambique. Until Independence, payment of wages was made by the 
South African Reserve Bank to Portgal’s Banco Nacional Ultramarine 
(BNU) in gold bars valued at the official gold price of $ 42.22 an ounce. 
The gold bars were traditionally transferred to values in Portugal, 
while the miners received their deferred pay at home in Mozambique 
Escudos. With the steep increase in the price of gold far above the official 
rate in the early seventies, and the increase in the number of Mozambi- 
* cans recruited by South African mines, Portugal made handsome profits. 
After independence, it was able for the first time to reap the advantages 
of this system for itself. The Gold Bullion was no longer transferrd to 
Lisbon but was sold on FRELIMO’s behalf at the free market price by 
the South African Reserve Banks. In 1975, Maputo won some $175 
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milion, about a third of it s entire foreign currency earnings. Despite . 
the; fluctuating market price of gold and varying recruitment rate of 
Mozabican labour, export of labour continues to constitute a large 
source of foreign exchange earnings and saucy important to 
Maputo. 
` | Another major source of foreign exchange earnings is 
Mozambique's shipment of South African exports and imports via the 
port of Maputo, whose development began with the construction of the. 
Transvaal Railway in 1886. It handled 18% of South Africa's exports 
and imports. The State owned South African Railways has modernized 
етай line from Witband in the Transvaal to the Mozambique border, 
raising its capacity from 28,000 tons to 40,000 tons a day. Another factor 
linking Mozambique and South Africa is the Cabora-Bassa hydroelectric 
scheme built in Mozambique's Tete province by a Portugese led con- 
sortium, ZAMBCO, to provide Electricity Supply Commission of 
South Africa (ESCO). As Mozambique's own power needs are very 
small, there is no alternative market to make the project viable. In- | 
dependent Mozambique and Portugal signed an agreement to set up a 
new consortium—the Companhia Hidroelectrica de Cabora-Basa 
(HCB) which would sell electricity to South Africa. Mozambique . 
depends heavily on South Africa for its imports. In 1973, South Africa 
displaced Portugal as its major supplier. Like most countries of southern 
and central Africa—(Lesotho, Swaziland, Botswana, Zambia, Zaire 
and Malawi) Mozambique finds South Africa to be the closest and 
: cheapest market place for buying a number of manufactured goods. 
When Mozambique became independent in 1975, Ian Smith's white 
minority regime in Rhodesia was engaged in-a war against international 
opinion and was the target of the policy of mandatory sanctions of the : 
United Nations. Mozambique inevitably suffered serious economic 
losses—with Rhodesian troops and planes repeatedly striking deep into 
Mozambican territory to attack economic tragets as well as Zimbabwean .. 
guerilla bases and refugee camps. Mozambique coordinated its policy 
very closely with the other Frontline states. The border closure with 
Rhodesia in 1976 barred Rhodesian access to the ports of Beira and 
Maputo; the ports that had traditionally handled 80% of Rhodesia's 
foreign trade, thus putting Smith's regime in a precarious position. 
FRELIMO adopted a policy of confronting Rhodesia and extended its 
support to ZANU (Zimbabwe African National Union) and the 
ZAPU (Zimbabwe African People's Union) to organise a Zimbabwe 
People's army (ZIPA) in 1975. A year later Maputo gave exclusive 
` support to the Patriotic Front; formed by Nkomo and Mugabe as ZIPA's 
political leadership. Rhodesian attacks on Mozambique revealed а 
considerable gap in Mozambique’s and Rhodesia’s defence 
capabilities. | i 
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While FRELIMO followed a pragmatic, non-aligned foreign policy 
since independence, maintaining friendly relation and get assistance 
from any country willing to co-operate, from the Soviet block, China, 
Arab oil-producers and the major capitalist countries, regional 
compulsions pushed it closer to the Soviet Union. To face threats to its 
security, Mozambique strengthened military ties with Soviet Union. 
During the war of liberation, FRELIMO received the bulk of material 
support from China in 1960's while Soviet Union provided diplomatic 


` support as the only country in the Security Council to consistently vote 


with the Afro-Asian bloc until China became a member in 1971. In 1963, 
Eduardo Nondlane visited China. Impressed by the Chines Revolution, 
Mondlane saw it as a model for Mozambique and adopted many of the 
Chinese tactics. Chinese techniques were disseminated by the PRC 
instructors. While Mozambique after independence steered clear of 

„ће Sino-Soviet conflict, Chinese policy in Angola as disapproved by 
FRELIMO. China had refused to back the MPLA against the South 
African troops that invaded Angola in 1975. Meanwhile, there was a 
slow increase in the influx of aid and expertise from the Soviet Union 
and East European states to Mozambique. In March 1977, a Soviet- 
Mozambican Treaty of Friendship and Co-Operation was signed. Two 
clauses of the treaty were of significance in view of escalating confronttion 
with Rhodesia on Mozambique's western frontier. Article 4 on “develop- 
ing military cooperation in the military sphere" and Article 9 on threats 
to peace and the two countries efforts “to co-ordinate their position in 
the interests of eliminating the rising threat or restoring peace". 

The ushering in of a majority rule in Zimbabwe in 1980 led to the 
total isolation of South Africa, as all her neighbouring states in southern 
Africa were committed to anti-racialism, non-alignment and most of 
them to socialist principle. It is this “isolation and international condem- 
nation of apartheid that pushed South Africa to evolve a new strategy—a 
"total strategy"—of internal ‘reform’, regional destabilization and а 
South Atlantic Security system.? The end of the Rhodesian war 
brought great relief to Mozambique, but the onslaught of the rebel - 

: MNR forces supported by South Africa has once again brought the 
nation to the brink disaster. 


South Africa's Regional Strategy: 


During the 1960's, South Africa supported colonial Portugal in 
order to maintain Mozambique as buffer against the emergent Black 
nationalists. Ideological commonalities of white racism and Portugese · 
militarism and authoritatianism bound the countries on all crucial issues, 


ie 


African governments and South Africa found themselves on the Pan 
; 6 
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sides of the camp. Rhodesia (Zimbabwe), Angola and the other African : 
countries, particulraly Zambia and Tanzania were most critical of South 
Africa and were successful in mobilising support against South Africa and 
ostracising it from international bodies. By 1975, the Portugese empire 
collapsed and Mozambique and Angolo became independent, changing 
the geo-political environment of southern Africa to one which 
favoured progressive governments. 

South Africa has evolved a policy of destabilission d in southern 
Africa and in the Southwestern quadrant of the Indian Ocean. In 
southern Africa, her primary targets are Mozambique and Angola. It 
has reduced the traffic through Maputo railways and harbours which 
affected Mozambique's revenue at a crucial period of development. 
The Pretoria regime also armed and trained the anti-government 
Mozambique National Resistence (MNR) to destabilize the country 
side. It has followed similar policies in Angola. South African policies 
have cost Mozambique s staggering R.6.9 billions over 9 years (until 
the year 1984). Drought, economic depression and dislocation caused 
Бу South African attacks, lacks of foreign exchange and severe food 
shortage compound the situation leading to famine. It was in these 
conditions that Mozambique signed the Nkomati accord with South 
Africa, on 16 March, 1984. (Similar agreements were signed with 
Angolo). These agreements call for the withdrawal of South African 
troops from Angola and the termination of South Africa's support for 
the MNR in Mozambique and the UNITA in Angola. In return, Angola 
and Mozambique agreed not to support SWAPO and ANC respectively. 

. The objective of the agreements was to establish peace in the region to 
enable Mozambique and Angola to concentrate on economic develop- 
ment and to reduce pressures on South Africa. Pretoria has also: 
worked out a security pact with Swaziland. 

However, the Nkomati agreement- hardly brought the expecied 
peace which was to enable Mozambique direct all its efforts to develop- 
mental issues. South Africa continued its game of destabilization and 
extending support to MNR. By 1984, MNR was operating in all ten 
provinces of Mozambique and South African links were evident when 
Mozambican troops captured an MNR base—Gorangaza in 1985 along 
with the some incriminating documents implicating South Africa. In 
March 1987, MNR rebels dealt a series of blows to Mie Mozambican 
tea industry in the central provinces of Zambesia. The worsening 
есопопис situation had pushed Samora Machel to undertake an exten- 
sive tour of western Europe in 1983 seeking aid. The debt burden had 
mounted to 1.4 billion dollars and in 1984 the government had asked 
for, а reschedulding of debts. In July 1987, despite substantial debt 
reschedulding, Mozambique was to pay more in servicing its foreign 
debts than what it earned from exports. 
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The Prime Minister Mr. Mario Machungo told the People's 
Assembly in September 1987, that interest payment on the debt for 
1987 amounted to £ 52 millions.? The economic crisis in Mozambique is 
drawing the country more and more into the orbit of internationl capital 
which is likely to have political implications and dilute FRELIMO's 
socialist policies. 

South Africa's persistent attempt at destabilising southern African 
region and projecting itself as a regional power have to be somewhat 
successful. Its interventionist policies in the island states have provided 
her with limited advantages. Mauritius dependence on South African 
tourists and aid have deterred the island from supporting the mandatory 
sanctions against Pretoria. South African mercenaries' attempt to 
overthrow Albert René's govt. in Scychelles in the year 1981 failed. 
Political instability in Comores and the role of South African mercenaries 
(under the leadership of Bob Denard) installing and supporting President 
Abdullah brought Comores into the South African regional strategy. 
The issue of Comores as a forward base for South African intelligence 
gathering as a staging area to run the insurgent Mozambique National 
Resistance Movement (ММК), the use of ‘Air Comores’ as a cover for 
South African commercial air flights could partiallu solve Pretoria's 
problem of refuelling aircraft flights to Europe, Asia and the Middle 
East, as all states of Africa are expected to participate in a civil aviation 
boycott of South Africa. However, France, which has her own claims 
in the region, may be a silent spectator. She has already scuttled the 
South African attempt to penetrate the Comoran tourist industrty during 
` the early 1980's. On the question of South African weapon transfers to 

MNR rebels via Comores too, France is not happy. The use of Comores 
as a weapons conduit has created tensions between Paris and the 
Abdullah regime. The OAU, which had decided to expel Comoran 
govt. for its dependence on foreign mercenaries in 1978, readmitted it 
in 1979 following a lowering of the mercenaries profile in the island 
and there has been a gradual improvement of relations with a number 
of African states. The most important country to reestablish diplomatic 
relations with the Comores is Mozambique in June, 1985. This has 
significant implications for the arming of MNR. The Comoran regime 
might cease to support South African plans to destablize Mozambique. 
France's role in the sub-region and the militarization of the Indian 
Ocean have compensated for the increasing uncertainty of the South 
African regime for the West. In the event of South attaining indepen- 
dence, the French presence in the western Indian Ocean region will be a 
guarantor of western interests. In 1978, French mercenaries overthrew 
the Comoran government and installed a new government more 
‚ sumpathetic to the West. Mayotta, one of the four islands of the 
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archipelago of Comores, with its splendid harbour at Dzaudzi has been 
kept out of independent Comores, thus violating the very integrity of 
the acrhipelago. France has retrained control over Juan de Nova, 
Europe, Glorieuses and Bassas da Indian Tomelin in the Mozambique 
Channel. French experts uphold the thesis of Bases ricochets by control- 
ling the runway for land and stocking equipment for Rapid Action forces 
on the islands of Mozambique channel which could be important bases 
for metropolitian intervention and which play no mean role during 
international crisis. France could also exclude all other power from the 
Mozambique channel and by assuring herself exclusive economic zone, 
she can navigate unquestioned in the Channel. Considering France's 
tradition of intervention in Africa, these basing facilities are of great 
importance. | 
` Mozambique's political and economic devomi is inextricably 

linked to the South African regional strategy of. destabilization in 
southern Africa and western Indian Ocean. The collapse of apratheid 
and majority rule is an imperative of peace in the region. Without 
peace in the region, political processs in the southern region of Africa, 
and resources will be wastefully diverted to meet the apartheid threat. 

e Nkomati agreement with the avowed objective of non-intervention, 
and stability has not proved to be of any value. While the ANC and 
SWAPO have been asked to withdraw from Mozambique, South Africa 
has not ceased to intervene militarily and has consistently violated the 
accord. If anything, Mozambique's position appears to have been 
. éompromised although it was indeed a question of survival for her. 
However crucial South African independence and majority rule may 
be for Mozambique, the issue cannot be resolved by Mozambique alone, 
for powerful interests are involved in South Africa, and that indeed, is 
‘the tragedy. 
Mozambique’s socialist iode of economic development has its 
ups and downs.‘ The centralisation òf agriculture, the management of 
. State farms, agricultural policy of socialisation of the country side 
through the establishment of collective organisations (villagisation, 
creation of cooperatives), diversion for the rural population which 
need them respectively. Indeed, as long as the peasant farmers have 
nothing to buy with the money they receive for their crops it is vain to 
hope for any recovery of Mozambican agriculture. 
| In an important new study of Mozambique, Bertil Egero identifies 
iwo major lines of divergence in the thinking of FRELIMO that has, 
taped post-independence development. On the one hand, there is 
modernisation ideology promoting heavy industry, central planning 
and state farms, reinforced by trends of thought stemming from both 
the socialist bloc and the State functionaries who had witnessed the 
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rapid urban growth of the late colonial period. On the other band, 

there is the ideology of the liberation war, of mass participation and 

decentralization. As Egero observes, “the blending of the modernisation | 
imperative with the persistent line of mass participation lends a never 
resolved ambiguity to the overall development strategy’’.’ These 

ambiguities will not.be easy to resolve particularly in view of the war. 

However, it is imperative that Mozambican leadership does not lose 

its political initiative and democratic functioning in the name of 
economic (industrial) development. The fact that Samora Machel's 

death had not witnessed any split or disintegration of FRELIMO and 

that succession has been fairly smooth indicates democratic functioning 
of the party. The assertion made by John S. Saul “that developments 

inliberated Mozambique have slowly but surely begun to foreclose the 

possibility of a a false decolonisation along lines hitherto quite predict- 

able in much of Africa? may not be belied. 
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|. Economic Sanctions Against South 
Africa: Its Implications for Frontline 
| States . : 


R.L. Chawla 


The imposition of mandatory UN arms embargo against South Africa 
in 1977 raised the hope that racist Pretoria regime would dismantle its 
apartheid, bring desired political changes and desist from aggressive 
acts against the Frontline States. However beginning with the decade 
of 1980, all these expectations were belied, rather the Botha regime 
perparated its crime against the majority black population, perpetuated 
its illegal occupation of Namibia and destabilised the economics of the 
Frontline States. Bedevilled by intensified agitation of the black leaders 
and their organisations, the South African government declared a 
state of emergency in July 1985. Since then, there have been renewed 
and frantic calls on the international community to impose comprehen- 
sive and mandatory sanctions against South Africa to eradicate its 
apartheid'. A number of western countries have also responded, 
imposed trade embargo and put restrictions on new capital inflow into 
South Africa’. Besides, the Third World countries have also championed 
the campaign for the imposition of sanctions against the Pretoria regime 
to restore majority rule in South Africa. The NAM countries at Harare 
° meeting called for the imposition of comprehensive sanctions on South 
Africa. The Organisation of African Unity (OAU) in its Summit 

inference held at Addis Ababa in July 1987 expressed unanimously 
the need for total isolation of the racist Pretoria regime. Despite the 
fact that the Frontline States (Angola Mozambique, Zambia, Zimbabwe, 
Botswana, Tanzania) have a large degree of economic dependence on 
South Africa, they have spearheaded the drive for economic sanctions 
against the racist regime in the regional and international fora. Most 
recently, Mozambique and Angola have witnessed loss of countless 
human lives, steep fall in output levels and reduced foreign exchange 
earnings as a consequence of South African-supported rebel activities. 
Faced with the blatant acts of destabilisation, aggression and plots of 
South Africa, the Frontline States have launched joint security and 
economic projects to lessen their dependence on South Africa. i 


i 


! Against this background, issues related to economic sanction 
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against South Africa assume critical importance in their wider context. 
Conceptually, available literature on sanctions hardly display any 
unanimity of views on the effectiveness, desirability and even timing 
of such punitive measures on the target country. To what extent, the 
target country can nullify the effects of sanctions and shift the burden 
on its neighbouring countries. Inspired by resentment, what are the 
possibilities for a target country to resort to counter-sanctions. Although 
a number of scholarly writings on economic sanctions against South 
Africa have analysed the impact on its economy their implications for 
Frontline states have been of peripheral interest?. What seems to have 
lacked seriously in these studies is the internationl and/or regional 
response to the crisis situation in the Frontline States arising out of 
potential or actual sanctions against South Africa. Having been bullied | 
somewhat by the reluctance of major western governments to impose 
comprehensive economic sanctions against South Africa and besieged 
by their excessive dependence on the apartheid regime, those countries 
seem to have no escape route but to bear the brunt of the crisis. In this 
context, regional and international efforts such as Southern African 
Development Coordination Conference (SADCC) and non-Aligned 
countries sponsored Africa Fund aim at not only reducing their depen- 
dence on the racist regime but at the same time try to mitigate the ill 
effects of counter-sanctions as have been threatened by the Pretoria 
regime against these countries. 

The plan of the paper is as follows. The first of this paper deals 
with the main theoretical undercurrents of economic sanctions and 
their relevance in the context of South Africa. What has been so far 
the perception of individual groups in South Africa on economic 
sanctions forms the crucial part of this study. The third part essentially 
analyses the implications of sanctions on the Frontline States and will 
be followed by the role of SADCC and Africa Fund in these countries. 
The concluding section offers some prognostications. 


Efficacy of Economic Sanctions 


Broadly speaking, economic sanctions connote, a ban or restriction 
on trade and trade-related activities against the target country. While 
trade sanctions prohibit or restrict export and import flows, trade-related 
sanctions refer to restrictions on investment, shipping, tourism, banking 
etc. aginst the target country. Economic sanctions are also classified as 
negative or positive. Negative sanctions include embargo, boycott, 
tariff increase, withdrawal of MFN clause, blacklist, quotas, dumping, 
freezing assets, aid suspension and expopriation whereas positive 
sanctions refer to tariff discrimination (favourable), granting MFN 
clause, subsidies to exports, granting licenses, investment guarantees 
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and encouragement of private capital exports. Perceptibly, the negative 
sanctions are intended to cause economic hardship to the target country. 
No doubt, the presumed goals of these sanctions have varied from time 
to time and as between restrictions (negative mainly) intended to reduce 
economic welfare and thereby force the target country to succumb to 
international pressure to bring the desired political, economic and social 
change. Theoretically, it can also be stated that comprehensive and 
mandatory sanctions as against penal and voluntary ones yield quick 
and effective results. 

’ Conceived as foreign policy instruments, economic sanctions are 
not confined the economic realm. alone, rather these may have diplo- 
matic, psychological, military or other effects on the target country. 
Echoing the same sentiment, a recent study observes: 

. "Embargoes may trigger a sense of shame, impose a sense of 
isolation from the world community, signal a willingness to use more 
radical measures or simply provoke reexamination of policy stances in 
the target country. Any or all these effects can occur without any 
economic effects whatsoever оп the target"^. 

In other words, economic sanctions have multifarious effects. 
Ignoring this aspect might impair our ability to evaluate the costs and 
effectiveness of sanctions as instruments of foreign policy. The costs of 
sanctions are generally apparent and easy to comprehend (though 
unevenly distributed), their effectiveness depends on the extent of. 
national support for the policy, the response of the third parties to 
meddle or not to meddle with the effects of economic sanctions and 
use of other techniques of statecraft. 

The desirability of economic sanctions may arise not necessarily 
as much due to its intrinsic merits as its attraction in relation to the alter- 
natives, though effectiveness might suffer from unpredictability, 
tardiness and even prolonged duration. Effectiveness of sanctions can 
also be guaged from the fact whether their implementation is smooth 
or beset with difficulties. To what extent, the imposition of sanctions 

‘results into undesirable side effects on the neighbouring countries. 
These and other related issues deserves a closer look before the cost/ 
benefit analysis of sanctions is attempted. 

Viewed in the context of South Africa, economic sanctions have 
created a commotion among the different sections of the society. A 
recent study by Robert M. Price aptly summarises the responses of the 
South African government to its domestic crisis and foreign economic 
relations as follows: | 

“South Africa's access to international markets for vital capital 
and technology is threatened by the nature of its domestic 
socioeconomic and political systems. In its efforts to maintain white 
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rule, the South African government has, over the past 25 years, sought 
to deal with this threat by uncoupling its domestic affairs from its 
foreign economic relations. The methods utilised to attempt this have 
varied. Pretoria has altered its domestic sociopolitical arrangements in 
ways that it believed and hoped, would make South Africa more accept- 
able internationally. It has fashioned its foreign policy so as to attempt 
to reduce the international consequence of its stigma of racial rule. It 
has sought to reduce its vital dependence on the international 
economic system through policies that would increase the autonomy 
: of the South African economy. And, most recently, it has sought to 
diversify its foreign sources of capital and its trading partners toward 
countries whose government and firms are likely to be less sensitive 
about South Africa's system of white supremacy”. 

The proof of Price's thesis lies in the fact that successive regimes 
in South Africa, especially in the aftermath of Sharpeville massacre in 
1960 and Soweto uprising in 1976-77, restored the semblance of 
domestic tranquillity and succeeded to alter the perception of western 
govenment to take any punitive measures against them under changed 
circumstances. However, faced with widespread unrest in black 
township in 1984 and consequent imposition of cosmetic or real sanctions : 
by developed and developing countries alike, the Pretoria regime 
responded by launching a well-articulated campagin that economic 
sanctions would severely hurt the black majority population. The racist 
government rather threatened that its counter-sanctions would not . 
only disrupt the trade flows of essential critical minerals world-wide 
but might also jeopardise the process of economic growth in Frontline 
States. Undettered by international pressure tactics, the apartheid 
regime also intensified its destabilisation game in those neighbouring 
countries which provided sancturary to anti-apartheid groups like the 
African National Congress (ANC) and much more recently, undertook 
stringent measures against the country’s major black organisations’. 
All this clearly indicates that the Pretoria regime might have adopted 
a more realistic position had economic sanctions affected the white 

‘minority. Nor for that matter there had been evidence that the black 
leadeship was united in its opposition to minority rule. Therefore, the 
South African leadership and: the electorate seem to prefer and are 
prepared to face sanctions against the acceptance of the principle of 
black majority rule*. — . | 

More than anything else; South African regime still enjoys the 
patronage of western countries and could resist the onslaught of what- 
soever economic sanctions they have imposed. It is however important 
to note that these countries (including Japan) have followed.contra- 
dictory policies. On the one hand, these coutries criticise the racial 
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policies of South Africa and on the other, they have continued to 

maintain growing trade and economic relations with the racist regime?. 

Even a cursory glance at South Africa-Japan's trade reveals that the 

two-way trade rose to $ 4.3 billion in 1987 as against $ 3.6 billion in 

1986. Moreover, South Africa's ability to circumvent sanctions has 

been enhanced by its capcity to redirect its trade through alternative 

channels including newly industrialising countries (NICS). The South ' 

African government has also established a special department for 

“unconventional trade", which permits firms to withhold sensitive 

data from their financial reports and indicates that it will not enforce 

such international trade practices as labelling the origin of goods.’ 

Further, as sancton-imposition gathers, momentum, the South African 

government intensifies its intervention in economic activities. Physical 

disinvestment, for example, may raise the possibility of the government 
enacting expropriation counter-measures. 

South African business community's perception against economic 
sanctions has generated mixed feelings. According.to one strand of 
thinking, sanctions will help South African economy to develop import 
substitution industries, the benefits of which will outweigh the damage 
from sanctions. As disinvetment proceeds, the business community. 
also finds an opportunity to buy up foreign owned assets cheaply and 
thereby raising the return on capital assets in general. Sanctions and 
the increasing reluctance of foreign firms to operate in South Africa 
further provide on opportunity to local entrepreneurs to develop 
appropriate technology, carry out R&D activities and even adopt the 
inward-oriented growth strategy. 

However, a study by the South African Federated Chamber of 
Industries (FCI) in 1986 cautions about the unduly optimism and tries 
to quantify thé effects of sanctions on potential loss of GDP and 
employment during 1987-91. The study looks at three possible sanction 
situations: 

(a) santions remain broadly as they were at end-1986. The most 
' damaging sanction is the cut-off of foreign capital. But whether 
‘such action is compulsory (as in the US) or through a “voluntary 

appeal" by government (as in Britian) is practically irrelevent. The 

. stark fact is that there is no bank in the world willing to lend to 
' South Africa—apart from trade credits—whatever its government 
° policy. As for export sanctions, the main areas affected are coal 
and steel. Coal is at substantial risk with two big customers—France 
and Denmark—having imposed snctions along subject to more 
widespread sanctions in the US, western Europe and some other 
previously useful markets such a s Hong Kong. But the ban imposed 
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on the impart of the krugerrand, though meant to hurt, matters 
little to South Africa; 
(b) Sactions tighten on all exports, except gold and strategic metals 
and minerals, but substantial leakages (santions busting) take place; 
(c) Comprehensive United Nations sanctions are imposed, with gold 
and strategic metals still exempt, but few leakages. 


In the three cases, the FCI concludes that in (a) there will be a 4 
percent aggregate less in potential GDP over the five years, 1987-91, 
in (b) the loss will be 16.9 percent and in (c), it will be 29.3 percent. In 
the last case, some 113500, jobs will be lost, the FCI concludes.!! 

Even if one may agree that the economy-wide costs of sanctions 
are staggering, does it follow that these would expedite the dialogue 
on necessary political reforms in South Africa? There seems to be no 
clear answer to this vexed issue. In fact, the Chairman of Rand Mines 
Limited, a South African mining and finance company stated: 


It is futile to believe these sanctions will expedite the reform 
process, to hold to this belief is to demonstrate a complete failure 
to understand the subleties of the South African special fabric. 
In fact, it is most likely that sanctions will, in the fullness of time, 
be shown to have been entirely counter-productive i in so far as 
‘political reforms is concerned.'? 


However, a complete reversal of this stand is evident in the state- 
ment of the Chairman of Anglo- -American Corpoation of South Africa 
Limited. To quote him: 


Once the slate has been wiped clean-in other words, only when 
apartheid is thrown out bag and baggage-can new policies, new 
constitutions replace the old order ushering all South Africans 
into a new society a new post-apartheid society.¥ 


Notwithstanding the different perceptions of business towards 
political reforms, there is however a near-unanimity in the privte sector 
that the government should impose severe counter-sanctions on 
neighbouring states. The business community believes that the trade 
links with these countries provide the best opportunity for evading 
sanctions, both on exports and on strategic imports. 

By and large, organisations like the African National Congress 
(ANC), the Pan African Congress (PAC), United Democratic Front 
(UDF) and the Azanian People Organisation and their supported 
trade unions, as well as leaders like Bishop Desmond Tutu have been 
in favour of total sanctions and disinvestment.'^ The simple argument 
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is that no amount of economic sacrifice is enough to achieve liberation 
from the apartheid regime. 

However increasing pace of disinvestment has posed a serious 
problem for these trade unions and their workers. This problem essen- 
tially centres round the code of conduct observed by the departing 
MNCs. The Sullivn principles for American companies and EC code 
for European corporations encourage desegregation in the workplace, 
equal pay for equal work, upgrading of amenities and the rise of 
foreign investor’s influence to bring about social change. Though 
many companies withdawing from South Africa observe these codes, 
the incoming local owners are under no such pressure and hence 
summary dismissal of black workers often takes place. The trade unions 
are naturally enraged over these undesirable effects of MNC's quiting 
their land without consulting them on the terms of withdrawals. 

In sum and substance, despite the international community's fervent . 
calls for economic sanctions against the racist Pretoria regime, the 
South African government no doubt faces increasing cost but sanctions 
as such have had marginal impact on the economy. The regime’s 
manoeuverability to alter its sources of supply, in-built escape valve 
for white minority against the undesirable effects of sanctions, western 
countries' patronage of regime probably to safegaurd their investments 

‘and considerable opportunities for local businesses to usher in a new 
phase of import substitution constrain, by and large, the effectiveness 
of sanctions in the country. 

, Nevertheless, steady disinvestment from the Sound has had its 
detrimental effect on the black working class and consequently social 
and political upheavals have acquired new dimensions. The mounting 
pressure of guerilla warfare, the increased militancy of neighbouring 
states and isolationist stand of the African countries also impose heavy 
costs on the Pretoria regime for non-compliance of the wishes of the 
majority black population in the region. For whatever may be the cost, 
the apartheid regime is too wily and resilient to permit change that 
would weaken its grip not only on the nation but also on the neighbouring 
states. 


|. | 
Implications of Sanctions on Frontline States 


Historicaly, with the collapse of Portuguese colonies around mid- 
1970s, South Africa dominated the regional scene by sheer size of its 
economic weight and military prowess. The Pretoria regime, therefore, 
conceived the idea of à broad constellation of southern States to 
implement its own plan of regional security and economic cooperation. 

Essentially, the plan aimed at seeking regional autonomy from growing 
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- estrangement from the West, containing.communist influence on the 
regional members and refraining neighbouring states from actively 
supporting ANC and SWAPO. With the independence of Zimbabwe 
in late 1970s, the constellation proposal got renewed emphasis. 
However, the idea evoked poor response from the regional countries. 
Intensification of internal national movements, lukewarm attitude of 
the major powers and further isolation of southern states from inter- 
national monetary institutions to attract capital inflows dealt blow to 
the idea of constellation. Indeed, the immediate response of the region's 
nine black ruled states was to form their own organisation for regional | 
economic cooperation, the Southern African Development Coordi- 
nation Conference (SADCC), a major objective/of ша has been to ` 
reduce member States dependence on South Africa. 

Beginning with the decade of 1980, South Africa intensified its 
preemptive and punitive attacks, both covert, against neighbouring 
states allowing bases to ANC or SWAPO. This aggresive policy paid 
some dividend by early 1984; Lesotho, Angola, Swaziland and 
Mozambique were forced to comply with the major demand of South 
African government that these countries would deny support bases to: 
members of ANC (Lesotho and Mozambique) and SWAPO (Angola). 
However, despite the non-aggression pact (Swaziland), Nkomati 
(Mozambique) and Lusaka (Angola) accords, South African govern- 
ment’s intransigence unfolded in acts of unabashed aggression and 
destabilisation against the Frontline states by early 1985. While domes- 
tically, South Africa adamantly perpetuates apartheid and racial segrega- 
tion and continues with a state of national emergency and has more 
recently banned foreign funding of political activities of anti-apartheid 
organisations, the Frontline States have had to bear the brunt of its 
military aggression, persistent campaign of destabilisation and 
economic distuption as well as incalculable loss of human and material 
геѕоџгсеѕ.! The SADCC countries (including Frontline States) are 
highly dependent on South Africa for trade, transport and manufac- 
tured goods." Disruption in transport routes, non-availability of re- 
quisite transport material to SADCC countries from South Africa and 
imposition of heavy cost on some of these countries to safegaurd their 
vital installations have contributed to their economic dislocation and 
political vulnerability. 

Against this backdrop of relations between South Africa.and 
Frontline States, let us analyse the implications of sanctions on the latter. 

A recent study shows that South Africa’s neighbours are far more 
vulnerable to sanctions against South Africa than the Republic itself.!? 
It is argued that production level in these countries would also suffer 
from many of the sanctions that could reduce South African incomes. 
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Restictions on oil imports would represent the other extreme because 
South Africa is the major source of oil to many of these countries. A 
boycott of South African gold and diamonds will lead to mining lay offs 
and consequent pressure of these countries to absorb their migrant 
labour force. On the positive side, however, Zimbabwe may get a 
substantial import susbstitution boost in the area of non-high-tech 
manufactures. Following an embargo on high-tech exports, employment 
may expand in commercial agriculture and mining, which may lead to 
net gains in migrant employment in South Africa and hence to increased 
remittances. It is also possible that MNCs would find profitable 
opportunities in neighbouring states to locate their plants. Rapid 
economic expansion in these states would generate growth in skilled : 
and unskilled employment, skills accumulation and added tax revenue 
that could lead to infrastructure improvements in the region. 
However, the above analysis suffers from the fact that inter- 
dependence between South Africa and its neighbouring countries is 
a fait accompli and there are rare possibilities of independent stance 
of the process of growth in one or many of these countries. Even the 
complementary aspects of southern African economies have no 
elbow room to reduce their dependence on South Africa. 

Whether ММС$ would prefer to invest in smaller countries like 
Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland depends more on political stability іп. 
these countries rather than short term economic gains alone. 

Therefore, the study at best details some of the overlapping effects 
that sanctions aimed at South Africa may have on nearby countries. 
This, however, does not deal with individual country's or group's 
insulatory power vis-a-vis the racist regime. 

The need of the hour is to conceive certain plans and programmmes 
to minimise, if not to eliminate, the Frontline States overwhelming 
dependence on South Africa. For, South Africa's recent actions indicate 
that certain amount of disorder, with or without sanctions, in its ` 
neighbourhood is politically desirable and economically beneficial. 
It would now be worthwhile to evalutae the role of SADCC and 

‘AFRICA (Action For Resisting Invasion, Colonialism and Apartheid) 
Fund, 


SADCC 


Ever since its formation in 1980, SADCC’s efforts have been to 
promote economic and technical cooperation among its nine member 
countries. Its stated objectives are (a) reduction of economic depen- 
dence, particularly on South Africa; (b) forging links to create a 
genuine and equitable regional integration; (c) mobilisation of resources 
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to promote the implementation of national, inter state and regional 
policies and (d) concerted actions to secure international cooperation 
within the framework of SADCC's strategy for economic liberation, 

With a view to reduce dependence on South Africa's transport 
and communication network, the SADCC launched programmes for 
rehabilitation of railways, modernisation and expansion of ports, 
development of road links and upgradation of telecommunication 
facilities. To accomplish these tasks, SADCC set up a Southern African 
Transport and Communication Commission (SATCC). Available 
data show that the Commission had 207 projects in hand till 1987 and a 
proposed outlay of $ 1.5 billion over the ten years period. Besides 
re-routing the rail- road traffic towards Angola and Mozambique outlets, 
` the Commission has helped to establish a wide telecommunication 
network among SADCC members. 

Under the programme of regional economic cooperation, the 
SADCC countries have accorded top priority to increase food production 
and ensure food security, explore industrial complmentarities and ' 
develop regional transport system to increase intra-regional trade. 
Available data on intra-SADCC trade flows shows that agricultural 
commodities and minerals constitute a larger chunk of their total 
trade.” While individual countries’ plan for higher levels of food 
production, buffer stocks and adequate foreign reserves are laudable, 
regional projects for early warning system, resource information system 
and food aid system form the crucial progarmme of food security. 
Development of regional transport system would help maintain regional 
food balance. SADCC has also set task to explore industrial com- 
plementarities among its members. Appropriate regional planning of 
production capacities for industrial goods would optimise the resorce 
use, diversify the industrial base and finally reduce dependence on 
South Africa. A consortium of industrial consultancy firms from 
developing countries could be formed and a comprehensive project 
plan for industrial development be prepared and executed in accordance 
with SADCC. 

The SADCC’s concerted actions to secure international cooperation 
included, inter alia, mobilisation of financial resources from regional 
organisations and individual countries. African Development Bank 
(ADB), European Economic Community (EEC), USA, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Italy and West Germany pledged a total of $ 450 mill- 
ion assistance to SADCC during 1988-92. To accelerate regional in- 
dustrialisation, SADCC and Nordic countries have set up a $ 32 million 
revolving fund to finance export-oriented enterprises in the SADCC 
countries. This is in addition to bilateral aid these countries have been 
receiving from these donors. ` . 
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Constraints 


Since SADCC has set long term objectives, its short term achieve- 
ments have been limited, primarily becasue of paucity of funds—both 
internal and external. More importantly, SADCC's goals have been 
vulnerable to South African pressure tactics and its regional destabili- 
sation activities. 

Another constraint has been the nature of overlapping membership 
of SADCC countries. For example, Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland 
are also members of South Africa dominated South African Customs 
Union (SACU). Lesotho and Swaziland form a part of Rand Monetary 
Area (RMA) The simultaneous membership in different regional 
organisations affects their external relations, especially with donors as 
these countries have had different colonial legacies, different lingua 
franca and administrative structures. For example, while ideological 
sympathies and political ties have reoriented Tanzania's efforts to the 
southern group, economic and geographical realities still draw it back 
to East Africa. Given, therefore, regional constraints to overcome 
their economic problems and continued dependence on the racist 
regime, efforts by international community assume added significance. It 
is in this context that we shall evaluate the role of NAM sponsored 
AFRICA Fund in strengthening the economies of Frontline States in 
countering South African oppression and increasing the pressure on 
the Protoria government to end the inhuman system of apartheid. 


AFRICA Fund 


Pursuant to the Non-Aligned Summit in Harare (September 
1986), AFRICA Fund was launched in January 1987 by NAM countries. 
The New Delhi Summit of Fund Committee members also adopted a 
Plan of Action for the. Fund which provides for specific measures to 
strengthen the economies of the Frontline states. It even sets out 
measures to support the liberation movements in South Africa and 
Namibia. The fund mainly concentrates on emergency measures 
related directly to the struggle against apartheid while working closely 
with regional organisations such as SADCC, engaged in long term 
economic development. While specific projects and measures have 
been discussed at length elsewhere, it would however be important to 
briefly mention them here.” These include strategic relief reserve, 
transport and communications, negative trade effects, oils and other 
forms of energy, safe functioning of vital economic installations and 
networks, human skills for management of national economies, 
rehabilitation of migrant labour, support to the liberation movements 
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and mobilisation of public opinion and financial resources. - 

` While it is premature to attempt a comprehensive review of the 
Fund's Plan of Action, it should be kept in mind that launching of the 
AFRICA. Fund, in.general, has evoked positive and encouraging 
response from the world community. 

The Plan of Action is wide in scope and flexible enough for being 
modified in accordance with the emerging needs and requirements of 
the concerned states. It has been envisaged that the concerned 
Frontline States would furnish more details including outlines/profiles/ 
studies undertaken by them and formulate concerned projects along 
with cost estimates so that the Fund Committee could approach potential 

‚ donors for necessary support. 
Broadly speaking, the Fund has conceived its role as both a promo- 

. tionalas well as a catalytic agency in the Frontline States. As a catalyst, 
the Fund helps to raise the flow of urgently needed assistance to these 
states. Selection and implementation or projects to be undertaken by 
the Fund have been kept flexible to fully take into account the concerns 
of both the donor as well as the recipient countries. Such a project- 
oriented approach will enhance the possibilities of attracting greater 
donor interest and contributions. А 

AFRICA Fund's relations with SADCC also desrve a close look. 
` SADCC is a permanent development forum for the southern African 
countries. It has already undertaken and completed many economically 
viable and commercially feasible projects for the regional economies. 
It also prepares short term investment expenditure plans for the region. 
It has, therefore, been emphasised that the two organisations would 
cooperate very closely, and support and reinforce each other's 
activities. To the extent that there is no duplication of activities, 
exchange of information between the Fund and SADCC would Бе. 
smooth and continual. Since India has recently opened a mission in 
‘Botswana, which is the headquarter of SADCC, this mission will 
coordinate the activities of Fund with SADCC secretariat. 

The Fund’s role merits serious attention in another respect as 
well. In bringing together the donor and the recipient in relation to a 
specific project in a concerned country, the Fund intends to ensure that 
(a) there is no diversion of financial resources from existing SADCC 
activities, (b) additional resources are sought from prospective 
donors, and (c) implementation of the projects would be the responsi- 
bility of the concerned states. | 


Some Concluding Observations 


The exploratory survey has dealt with the crucial issue of sanctions 
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against South Africa and its implications for Frontline States. To take 
the sanctions issue in the first instance, it is demostrated that partial, 
voluntary and even halting sanctions against South Africa have hardly 
produced any desirable result. The reasons are not far to seek. The 
racist government has successfully tried to uncouple its domestic 
affairs from its foreign economic relations. Even during the periods of 
mounting criticism from major western governments (Sharpeville and 
Soweto incidents), the South African government diversified its 
sources of supply from newly industrialising countries (NISs); made 
efforts to attract nearby states into a defence alliance and a formal 
economic grouping and created an aura of domestic tranquillity to 
change the perception of those governments in its favour. That sanctions 
will hurt the black majority has been widely publicised. That the western 
governments will be seriously hurt by the supply stoppages of strategic 
minerals, in case the Marxists come to rule over South Africa is 
another gimmick to cool down the effects of sanctions. Pursuaded 
partly by these innuendos, the major powers such as the USA, the UK, 
West Germany and Japan have wittingly or unwittingly avoided or 
underplayed sanction weapon against the Pretoria regime. On the 
contrary it has been argued that comprehensive and mandatory sanctions 
would help to achieve the necessary political reforms, free Namibia 
and restrain the South African government to indulge in acts of 
destabilisation of Frontline States. 

Given the excessive dependence of Frontline States on South 
Africa for their trade, transport and remittances, it is feared that. 
sanctions against South Africa would evoke counter-sanctions deteri- 
mental to their interest. Despite this calculated compaign, Frontline . 
States have unequivocally endorsed the sanctions policy. Although 
SADCC's efforts to reduce its dependence on South Africa have not 
achieved much success, the recent establishment of AFRICA Fund is 
poised to play a complementary role and lessen the burden of over- 
dependence on South Africa in specific sectors. These regional and 
international efforts, however, need not underplay the hard fact that 
the black majority has to pursue actively the struggle against the 
apartheid policies of the minority government, unmindful their internal 
cleavages. In the emerging scenario, there is a silver lining that a section 
of white minority—businessmen, professionals and even ordinary 
citizens, have risen to the occasion and started pressurising the govern- 
ment to relent internal repression and desist external aggression. 


1. 'The Security Council vide its resolution 569(1985) of July 26, 1985 asked the 

' member countries to suspend new investments in South Africa, prohibit the sale 

of Krugerrands and all other coins, suspend the guaranteed export loans and put 
restrictions iri the field of sports and cultural relations. 
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The US Congress passed-a sanction package that bans all new US investment in 
and bank loans to South Africa. It also bans imports on South African uranium, 
coal, steel, textile and agricultural products and restricts US-South African airline 
traffic. Similar sanctions have been adopted by several other states and by the EEC. 
Charles M. Becker, “Economic Sanctions Against South Africa", World Politics 
(Princeton), Vol. 39, Number 2, January 1987, pp. 147-73. 

William. H. Kaempfer, James A. Lehman and A.D. Lowenberg, “Divestment, 
Investment Sanctions and Disinvesunent. An evaluation of Anti-Apartheid 
Policy Instruments," International Organisations (Stanford), Vol. 41, number 3, 
Summer 1987, pp. 457-73. 

David A. Baldwin, Economic Statecraft (Princeton, 1955), p. 63. 

Robert M. Price, “Security versus Growth: The International Factor in South 
African Policy". in Ricbard D. Lambert ed., The Annals: International Affairs 
in Africa (Philadelphia), Vol. 489. 

Ibid, pp. 104-7 

Under the new legislation, the government proliibiis all organisations from 
receiving money from abroad for political purpose. See for details, Times of 
India (Delhi) 

Recent results of by-elections to South African Parliament were another indicator 
that white minority remains unreconciled to reforms that threaten the purity of 
apartheid. 

While exercising veto on NAM Plan on sanctions in UN, the American ER 
described apartheid as medieval and called current repression by the Pretoria 
government a tragic setback to the eradication of apartheid. But mandatory 
sanctions “would mainly harm the people it is ostensibly intended to help the 
oppressed black majority and also inflict grave damage on all of the economies 
of the Southern African region”. Similar sentiments have been expressed by the 
British ambassador to UN. See Times of India, 10 March 1988. 

Quoted in William H. Kaempfer and others, “Divestment, Investment Sanctions 
and Disinvestment: An Evaluation of Anti-Apartheid policy Instruments”, Inter- 
national Organisations, Vol. 41, по. 3, summer 1987’ p. 465. 

"South Africa: The Economic Prospects", Euromoney (London), March 1987, 
special survey p. 5. 

Ibid, P. 7. 

Ibid, p. 31. 

While ANC supports Congress of South African Trade Unions (COSATU), 
Council of Unions of South Africa (CUSA) and the Azanian Council of Trade 
Unions (AZACTU) are backed by a rival guerrilla group, PAC. 

The nine members of SADCC are Angola, Botswana, Lesotho, Malawi, 
Mozambique, Swaziland, Tanzania, Zambia and Zimbabwe. 

According to an estimate, the Frontline States have spent nearly $ 28 billion since 
1980 on defending their territories from attacks by South Africa and its supported 
rebel groups. The cost of the war for Angola is $ 17.5 billion; $ 5.5 billion in case 
of Mozambique and $ 5 billion for the rest of Frontline States. 

South Africa employs an estimated 1 million migrants from the SADCC countries 
and about 85 percent of the foreign trade of these countries passes through it. 
Charles M. Becker, n. 3 рр. 169-70. 

For instance, renewed support to Jonas Savimbis UNITA forces in Angola is 
useful to South Africa not only because it complicates SWAPO's life and ties 
down Cuban troops; an active UNITA also gurantees that the Benguela railway 
remains out and that both Zaire and Zambia remain dependent on South Africa. 
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The infrastructural integration foreseen in the constellation now is effective to 
the extent that 95 percent of Zambia's copper exports pass through East London, 
and the same railroad line is the principal trade route for Zaire. Similarly, South 
Africa's support for an armed resistance movement in Mozambique has put 
pressure on Zimbabwe by cutting its rail access to the port of Beira, thereby 
returning the southern route through South Africa to the importance it had during 
the Ian Smith years. See for details, Robert S. Jaster, “South African Defense 
Strategy", in W.J. Foltz and H.S. Bienen, eds. Arms and the African Military 
(London, 1985) p. 188 

RIS, African Economic Development: An Agenda for future (New Delhi), p. 291. 
Ibid, pp. 23-5. 


Imagination or Ideology: | 
The African Writer's Predicament 


Padma Srinivasan 


At a conference, held at Stockholm!, several creative writers from 
Africa spoke about their métier and its problems. These problems were 
perceived by each in the light of his or her own experience within a 
socio-political locale. Broadly, they concern the role of the writer in 
society and the writer's commitment to both society and art. The 
problems unique to women as social beings and as artists also found a 
prominent place among, these. All these problems, though seemingly 
diverse, move arounda central dialectic—a dialectic that reflects the 
tensions between Imagination and Ideology. ` 

If we think of Imagination as the flight of Man's Spirit on the wings 
of freedom, we may think Ideology as a coherent, compulsive and 
purposive rationalization of partial thought for a specific organisational 
or social end. Both Imagination and Ideology are among the basic 
givens of Man's life in society. But their interaction in the lives of creative 
writers imparts a special poignance to their experiences, as well as to 
their métier as artists. Imagination, or the freedom of the Spirit, is 
indispensable for an artist, as it is the source of his vitality. But his 
creativity is often fettered by false, quasi-ideological notions of com- 
mitment to society and to art, notions that may be imposed upon him 
by professional peers or by some reigning fashion in aesthetics, if these 
are not sui-generis. So, we will consider Ideology first. 

There is a sense in which Ideology is needed, and a sense in which 
it is pernicious. There are times in which men would welcome it and 
situations in which they would banish it. Whence this ambivalence? 

Almost every institutional formation in and of human societies 
has to be based upon a philosophical Thought-Premises if it is to have ` 
any validity at all. The State itself, being a vast political formation, is 
built upon such a basic Premise. It is their thought-bases or ideologies 
that render Man's many institutions meaningful. 

Each institution, each organizational formation, is tied to a 
specific purpose. And this purpose has to be specific so as to give the 
institution all the ‘go’ that it may need in order to be viable. In other 
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words, the purpose must, of necessity, be partial in its aim and scope. 
The very specificity of an institution’s purpose also means that it is 
narrowly exclusive of other purposes. Its exhortation: “Thou shalt do 
this!’ goes hand-in-hand with another, (possibly implied): "Thou shalt 
not do.that!' Man needs ideology in order to be socially purposive at 
all; indeed, ideology seems to be an ineluctable principle of all social 
life. The social-whole itself is set in the ideological domain of the State. 
Yet, within it is a web of interactions that are both institutional and 
extra-institutional. The silent claims of each ideology upon Man's loyalty 
have to be met as best as possible. But Man, espically creative Man, 
adores all the interstitial spaces in which he can assert his freedom 
against the competing claims of half-truths. For, each ideology proclaims 
the sovereignty of the Partial, even as most institutions are dedicated 
to the propagation of the Particular. We live and swear by half-truths 
in a world where only half-truths are convincing.? It is in such a world 
thàt the Spirit of Man sometimes yearns to be free from Ideology. 

Man, who enfolds an integral spirituality in the core of his Being, 
would need banish the half-truth so as to give rein to Imagination. 

It is not organized groups alone that bend under the tyranny of 
the half-truth. Even individuals, identifying themselves as members of 
some profession, say, creative writers, may labour under the constraints 
of generally acknowledged norms in their modes of thinking and writing. 
At times, these norms.may be proclaimed in strident tones by a self- 
styled ‘leader’ of a literary mode or ‘aesthetic’ at some conference of 
writers. Such a pace-setter for the writers of the whole of the continent 
of Africa is the Nobel Prize Winner for Literature (1986), Wole 
Soyinka. Whatever this Sir Oracle has said about ‘the real mark of 
authenticity in African writing’ (p. 9) or about the need to abandon a 
fascination with Tradition or yet, about the language to be used, either 
at;the Stockholm Conferences of 1967 or of 1986, or elsewhere, is . 
bound to shape literary opinion for many years to come. Soyinka's 
language is devastating in its forcefulness and his opinions, as a critic, 
have an ideological finality about them. The African Writer's Imagina- 
tion cannot be free in the stifling, ideological atmosphere generated by 
Soyinka's authoritarian personality. How do we know this? Chris 
Wanjala stressed the need, in his paper, for a ‘return to the roots’. He 
said that "the creative writer has а lot to learn from the traditional artist 
who has always worked as an insider within his community" (p. 67). 
‘Commenting on this stand, the editor, Kirsten Holst Petersen, in the 
Introduction, says: "it does seem ironic that his point should not only 
be made, but be made to appear as a ‘new spirit’ twenty years after 
Soyinka, at the previous Stockholm conference urged that ‘the African 
writer needs an urgent release from the fascination of the past’. “What 
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is sacrosanct about Soyinka's pronouncements? Was the question settled 
once for all; twenty years ago, with an all-time finality by his words? 
How can any writer dare to arrogate to himself the authority to prescribe 
‘do’s’ and ‘dont’s’ to his colleagues, and not be an ideologue, full of the 
hubris of infallibility? Here is a subtle conditioning—viz. this unbeknown 
acceptance of Soyinkan authority that the African Writer must seize _ 
upon at once as an ideological constraint upon his imagination and 
upon his freedom to innovate as an artist. Interestingly, Soyinka's 
paper.on ‘Ethics, Ideology and the Critic’ is a lengthy tirade against the 
critic, whom he sees as “he greatest professional hazard” the African wri- 
ter faces. Soyinka rages and raves in a style that is as immoderate as 
ever. However, Soyinka’s own criticism of a fellow-writer’s use of 
Tradition or of a return (“a home-coming”) to an African language is: 
itself a hazard to his fellow-writer’s creativity. It is in the nature of an 
Idéology, because what he says is a sort of prescription. The implicit 
questions Soyinka addresses are: ‘What ought the African Writer to 
do? And how should he do it?’ Such prescriptive ideologies are lethal 
in their effects on artists. Soyinka’s audacity to prescribe ‘do’s’ and 
‘dont’s’ for fellow writers has not been seriously challenged anywhere ` 
by any African writer; his arrogance is only matched by their meekness. 
Yet, here is Ideology at its worst, for it is both subtle and invisible. 

There is certainly enough evidence all around us to support our 
statement that professional groups, albeit unorganized, may feel 
compelled to accept some ‘norm’ or half-truth, from time to time and 
may come to be tyrannized in the process. But are we justified in using 
the word ‘Ideology’ for the authoritarian promulgation by a single writer 
of his own personal opinions and prejudices? The concept of Ideology ` 
is amorphous and there have been as many definitions as theorists. - 
This is because of the complex nature of the phenomenon, as it has 
manifested itself in human societies down the ages. Ideology emerges 
everywhere from “man’s need for imposing intellectual order on the 
world". у 

It is a basic, psychological need, sharpened in moments of crisis, 
“for a cognitive and moral map of the universe, which in a less intense. 
and more intermittent form is a fundamental, although unequally 
distributed, disposition of тап”.3 In all human societies there are 
‘comprehensive patterns’ of thought, and it is among these that 
Edward Shils places Ideologies. Shils notes that they have at least nine 
different attributes, though these occur in varying intensities and 
combinations.* The range of progression along which ideologies occur 
makes the phenomenon appear more like a broad, progressive соп-. 
tinuum leading from one pole to another, rather than an integrated 
concept. At one extreme is the vast matrix of social thought, comprising 
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all the “comprehensive patterns of congnitive and moral beliefs about 
man, society and the universe", that Shils would identify as "Outlook". It 
is just after matricial stage that I would place Philosophical Ideology, 
which is broad and supportive of the States, and which renders 
autonomous politics meaningful. At the other extreme is the visible. 
ideological State that is all-inclusive and all-intrusive; so that there are 
hardly any interstitial, non-political spaces for social action. Between 
these extremes are a bewildering variety of quasi-ideological 
phenomena, including creeds, proto-ideological groups, systems and 
movements of thought and ideological programmes. The self-imposed 
‘norms’ of thought and behaviour adopted by professional people also 
belong here. All these quasi-ideological phenomena may contain just 
a couple or more of the criteria mentioned by Shils. For instance, 
Soyinka's pronouncements as the self-appointed leader of African 
writers and moulders of their opinion are marked by: 


f) accompanying affect, and 
В) authoritativeness of promulgation. 


Moreover, ideology itself issues forth from a founder or inspiring 
leader. In the case, his pronouncements are validated solely by the fact 
that they issue from Soyinka himself. That is the basis for their authority 
and the sufficiency for their promulgation. We must bear in mind, 
especially, his tirade against all who dare to turn to Africa's ancient 
tradition to stimulate their imagination. Though, he, himself, may tell 
the world about Yoruba gods and myths, about tha values that are 
“authentic” to African society, and about the nature of Africa's “Self- 
apprehension". His book Myth, Literature and the African World 
purports to be an "objective re-statement of that self-apprehension" ? 
In his writings, Soyinka is always angry and high-strung. The ‘affect’ is 
expressed through the sheer mastery of the English language, which 
Soyinka commands. His ire, easily roused by any writer who dares 
reveal a fascination for the traditional past of Africa, reaches white 
heat when he is condemning the philosophy of Negritude, expounded 
by Léopold Sédar Senghor. With his highly refined sensibilities, Senghor 
sang of the Africa he knew and loved. There was no romanticization. 
He merely recorded an authentic spiritual experience. For the Bard of 
‚ Africa is also a seer. he felt the deep silences, the dark colours and the 
pulsating rhythms of Africa both in and around himself. But how can 
even the most sensitive of poets express the verities of the spirit except 
through words? And, when this is done, spirit gets incarnated. Then it ` 
takes on colour and rhythm, form and warmth. With his deep, poetic 
vision, Senghor sees his Africa as being Black in a symbolic sense. 
But all this is of no consequence at all for his detractors. Chief 
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among them is Soyinka, himself hailed by critics for his mythopoetic 
imagination and for his cyclic vision of Time. It appears to me that 
Soyinka’s ideological thrust at Negritude has deep roots in an emotional 
maladjustment between the African writer and his own Tradition. 
There is a love-hate relationship and one may discern it in the discussion 
on Chris Wanjala’s paper (pp. 78-80.) The writer shares this ambivalence 
with others among the educated elite. The mere mention of Tradition 
puts the writer on the defensive. And this is not merely due to a fear of 
Soyinka. Wanjala compels our admiration for the courage of his con- 
victions when he says: “The East African Writer owes much more to 
the oral tradition then literacy critics would like to concede” (p. 67). 

. When the African writer is up against his own Tradition, he is at war — 
with himself. His Africanity does not give him any respectability, but 
it does give him a sense of identity. 

He would much rather embrace Modernity to gain respectability, 
but this weakens his identity. Infact, when he-moves too far towards 
Modernity he suffers from a We/They dichotomy between the ‘we’ of 
modern Africa and the ‘they’ of traditional Africa. In the discussion on 
Wanjala's paper, this dichotomy is sharply revealed, when Emmanuel 
Ngara said: “We cannot go back to our traditional ways of life, we are 
in modern Africa and therefore whatever material is available in present 
society can be used to produce good African works of art". While the 
discussion in general indicates a quest for the Africanness of African 
Literature, Njabulo Ndebele mentions the “danger of romanticizing 
oral literature, particularly if we project an anthropological image of a 
static tradition that is transfixed in history through the retelling of old 
tales." In itself there should be nothing wrong in depicting the beauty 
and romance of traditional Africa. There are self-imposed ideological 
constraints upon the writer's imagination. The words 'tradition' and 
‘anthropology’ are subtly associated with the idea of ‘Primitive’ and 
these overtones have involved a loss of respectability. The African writer 
is going through a period of psychological crisis, a state of amivalence 
towards his own culture, in which the prevailing outlook has somehow 
become unacceptable. It is in such a situation that ideology arises. As 
Shils puts it: “An ideology arises because there are strongly felt needs,. . 
which are not satisfied by the prevailing outlook, for an explanation of 
important experience, for the firm guidance of conduct, and for a 
fundamental vindication or legitimation of the value and dignity of the 
persons who feel these needs." Soyinka’s prescriptive ideology, 
promulgated for the benefit of his fellow writers aims at such a funda- 
mental vindication and legitimation. Africa's writers, like the rest of 
her modernized elites, feel that their self-respect as ‘modern’ and . 
‘civilized’ persons is threatened by too much attention to Tradition. 
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Anthropological attention is embarrassing, for it could imply that one 
` isa primitive savage. Even though there is a pristine beauty and maturity 
‘in African traditional life, the modernized are eager to ignore these 

values in order to vindicate their own value and dignity as modern, i.e. 
*civilized' persons. 

There are other approaches, besides the prescriptive one, by 
which one may look at the métier of the African writer. These involve : 
questions like: ‘What does the African writer do? And how does he do 
it?^ or ‘Why does an African writer do what he does?’ In the second : 
approach that begins with ‘Why?’ we become aware of the compulsions 
of the writer's life. What are the ineluctables that have conditioned his 
thinking and his creativity; what are the challenges in his environment 
to which he is forced to respond if writing, nay, life, should have any 

'meaning at all? If socio-political environments and challenges are 
compelling, he needs respond. And this response is an ideological one. 
For Ideology as a phenomenon, never is, but as a response to a challenge. 
Man's urge to react is imperative. And it is in this sense that the African 
writer has commitment. When there is a dehumanizing ezperience, say 
in a colonial or apartheid situation, a poem or story will be wrenched 
forth from the writer. This is response to challenge. And as a response, 
it is an Ideology. But, emerging as it does, at white heat from the 
artists's inner turmoil, it is also an artistic response. Because of its 
spontaneity, an African writer's imagination speeds for beyond the 
challenging situation to seek a newer haven of meaning in social 
thought or in philosophy. An artist's response is not a mere response to 
a challenge; that is why it is not mere commitment or mere ideology. 
As Njabulo Ndebele rightly says, in his paper (Beyond ‘Protest’: New 
Directions in South African Literature), it is not for the artist to offer 
solutions to problems or *produce works that will incite people to polit- 
ical action". That is, indeed, "the task of the professional propagandist. 
The aims of the propagandist are immediate action. His propagandist 
intentions are entirely practical," (p. 213). The political ideologue is 
tied to a particular situation. His ideological response, however 
trenchant, is a response, and nothing more, to a challenge. The challenge, 
say from the racism of colonialism or of apartheid, is an ideology, a 
half-truth, such as: “Ye are not men, because ye are black’ or ‘Ye are 
the Sons of Ham'. An ideologue, reacting to this, will confine himself 
to a powerful response. He will not reach out towards a receding horizon 
of imagination and philosophy as an artist would. Thus, with all the ` 
commitment in the world to the condition of his people and with all the 

moral indignation that his sensitive being is capable of, an artist is an 

ideologue and more. for, he endeavours to leave behind the political 

kingdom of the half-truth and reaches out like a child towards the elusive 
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azure expanse of Truth. Not that he can grasp it with his hands. ‘The 
Light shineth in the darkness; but the darkness comprehendeth it not.’ It 
is this Child in the artist that makes a philosopher out of him. It is this : 
Child in Leopold Sedar Senghor that reaches out towards the Beyond. 

As long as the writers and poets of South Africa merely reacted to 
the iniquity of apartheid, we have only the ideological response of protest 
literature. Art was caught as in a vice by protest thinking, while 
Imagination was crushed. The years 1984-1961 saw relentless 
institutionalization of repression in South Africa. And the protest 
literature that was produced in reaction to it was, Ndebele tells us, “the 
very index of powerlessness”, (p. 208). The oppression. was so total 
that the oppressed could have no analytical approach to it. It dominated 
their very thinking and being. It seemed that they had metabolized the 
horrendous apartheid  situation—a process typical of all 
institutionalized slavery. Hence, they could not, as it were, step outside 
their skins and look at their condition objectively and analytically. In 
other words, there was no reaching out beyond the Kingdom of the 
half-truth. The best a writer could do was to point to the all too visible 
evil. It was merely a “rhetorical identification of social and political 
evil” rather than “political and intellectual insight", (р. 208). The 
effect of such total oppression on the oppressed is the very annihilation 
of their. minds as men. The best that a writer could do was to merely 
depict the reality of apartheid and compel his reader to see the immorality 
of it. Ndebele agrees that, under the circumstances, such a moral stand 
was indeed valid and correct. However, it had its limitations. In line 
with the argument of this paper, we should note that the writers’ 
response merely matched the challenge and was unable to transcend 
it. Art, like Ideology, arises as a response to a challenge, but here they 
part company. While Ideology grows and battens within a socio-political | 
situation, becoming progressively narrow and hard through rationaliza- 
tion and formalization, Art recoils into the matricial situation but to 
leap the better. Elle recoule pour mieux sauter. 

Art outgrows its ideological swaddling clothes and makes its 
transcendent leap with the help of Imagination and Philosophy. But in 
South Africa, art had got into the rut of protest-thinking. It continued 
there even after protest politics had ended by 1968. There was only a 
slight change, Ndebele tells us: instead of stressing the moral evil of 
apartheid, literature stressed the existential value of blackness. Writers 
seemed less preoccupied with the external conditions of oppression 
than with the interior psychology of its victims. But this is no reaching 
out or beyond. With fine insight, Ndebele sees the South African poet 
as being only apparently concerned with the self, but deeply haunted 
by the white ‘other’. a diagnosis literature in South Africa moves 
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from а position of protest to a condition of “pathology”, for “the 
objective conditions no longer justify or support an entirely emotional 
or moral attitude", (p. 210). These objective conditions changed visibly- 
after 1973. There was a phenomenal growth in the economy and the 
increased industrialization changed the structural position of the 
oppressed within South Africa. Labour disputes became so intense 
that the state agreed to recognize unionization. By 1976, the abject 
position of the 50's was gone for ever. 

: Under these changed circumstances, the black majority in South 
Africa stands poised on the threshold of a new era. By a tremendous 
mental effort by a whole society, old, ingrained habits of perception 
will have to be abandoned. South Africa's need of the hour, and 
indeed, "the greatest challenge of the South African revolution", in a 
search for a new ways of thinkirig. Like the rest of the continent, South 
. Africa, too, is in search of new ways of thinking—of a new ideology. 

The oppressed have reached a point where they need to ask fundamental 
questions about their own future. This is the sort of Ideology that men 
everywhere need to carry the philosophical content of their noblest 
aspirations, the blueprint of which they would gladly embrace as the 
foundation of a new society. He says: “It is a challenging yet daunting 
task, amenable to no easy answers, for it represents the very beginnings 
, of a new society". The challenge lies in the fact that the future is like a 
` clean state, “a clean sheet of paper waiting to be written upon", (р. 212). 
We have here used the word ‘Ideology’ in a philosophical sense, а 
sense that is vastly different from the earlier situational ideology that 
arises as a response to a challenge within a situation. We had noted 
that Art is also born within the same situation, but that it transcends it 
and reaches to the beyond. In this situational sense, the artist accepts 
the need to challenge the status quo because of his social commitment, 
but he soon leaves ideology far behind in his leap to the beyond. It 
would seem that Art rejects ideology in its onward venture. South 
Africa's protest literature is an ideological response to the challenge of 
apartheid; but it is a situational ideology. If the writer dwells at the 
same level as this challenge, unable to forget the white “Other”, his 
‘art’ does not manage to take off and is practically at the same level as 
the general political protest. However, the South African artist must 
needs attempt the transcendental leap from situational ideology to 
Philosophical Ideology by “freeing the creative process itself” from the 
racist perceptions of apartheid. 
| In his paper, we see that Ndebele has begun by addressing the 
question: “What does the South African artist do? And why does he do 
what he does?’ But we have also seen that has shifted his position to_ 
the normative, prescriptive question: ‘What ought the South African 
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writer to do? And how should he do it? This may apear, at first sight, 
to be similar to Soyinka's prescriptive ideology but in Ndelbele's pre- 
Scription we do not see narrow, personal opinions masquerading as 
high, unquestionable authority and imposing themselves upon the 
modes of creativity of other artists; Unlike Soyinka, Ndebele has 
merely pointed out that the black majority of South Africa is quickening 
to the intimation of a new future and that writers ought to wake up, at 
.least now, and send Imagination forth into the dawn—a dawn in which 
Imagination will seek Philosophical Ideology, after leaving situational 
ideology (i.e. the protest mentality) behind in the shadows. 

This type of ideology viz. Philosophical Ideology—is ideology in 
the fullest sense of the term. It comes very near to the starting point of 
the continuum at the Pole of Outlook. Edward Shils says: “For an 
ideology to exist, there must also be an attendant vision of a positive 
alternative to the existing pattern of society and its culture and an intel- 
lectual capacity to articulate that vision as part of the cosmic order? 
The artist's social committment, if deep enough, may lead him on to 
acquire such a vision. Indeed, such a vision would be, in my view, a 
meeting place of Creatiye Imagination and Philosophical Ideology. 

There are times when a sensitive artist's social commitment is so 
intense that a mere literization of this vision of the future will not suffice; 
nay he cannot pause to write; he must perforce die for his vision. This 
aspect of commitment also came up for discussion at the second 
Stockholm conference just after Eldred D. Jones' paper: "The price of 
Independence: The writers’ Agony", (рр. 60-66). The writer usually 
feels deeply involved in the immediate situation and reacts to it, 
producing documentary literature. But this situational reaction can, at 
times, be so desperate that it can only be transcended by death, as with 
Christopher Okigbo. The other alternative of exile stifles the African 
writer's creativity. In Camara Laye, exile resulted in silence. Es'kia 
Mphahlele, on the other hand, decided to return to South Africa. During 
the discussion, the point was made that writer's sacrifice of his life for 
his nation is not martyrdom, but a mere indulgence, because he 
belongs to the whole world. Answering this, Eldred Jones said, (referring 
to Okigbo), that “he was essentially a man in whom ordinary life and - 
the poetic mission were indivisible", (p. 65). By the very act of sacrificing 
his own life for a cause, a martyr does not merely react to tyranny but 

. transcends it. He proves that life is greater than death and that a life of 
abject submission to iniquity is not life at all. Here it is the preciousness 
of his own life that matters and not the aspect of his being a promising 
writer. In a recent raid by Pretoria of Botswana a fine young artist died; 
but so did a six year old child. The ANC representative in Scandinavia, 
Lindiwe Mabuza, brought this question up in the discussion, with: ‘do 
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we elevate him above the level of the six year old child? In line with my 
interpretation, it is clear that an artist gives up his dearest possession, 
viz. his very life, rather than just his art, in the act of martyrdom. So, ` 
there is a sense in which his sacrifice equals that of the child. This is the 
ultimate sacrifice and is therefore transcendental of the situation which 
caused his to rebel. I am forcefully remindeed of the words of Jesus: ` 
*Forgive them, Father, for they know not what they do'. Any bitterness 
against his tormentors would have tied him down in reaction to the situ- | 
ation. It is this renunciation of ай bitterness that makes his martyrdom 
supremely trabscendental. Wally Serote mentioned the importance of 
the artist's creating “a consciousness within himself". I would say that 
this is implicit in the writer's social commitment, so that such a con- 
sciousness is indeed created with great intensity through his martyrdom. 
One cannot help agreeing with Eldred Jones that in Okigbo's death, 
“African writing is the stronger for having had а martyr", (p. 65). As 
Okigbo's martyrdom does have this consequence of strengthening 
African writing, there is perhaps a sense in which the artist $ sacrifice 
is greater than that of a six year old child. 

When a writer reacts to a situation, his thinking is bound by its 
confines. Such a reaction, in which his writing merely explains and : 
condemns, is documentary literature and belongs, as the argument in 
this paper shows, to the level of situational ideology. But a writer is not 
satisfied with this level, which is full of constraints. So, from responsive 
ideology his spirit flees to seek a newer world of the Imagination. Не, 
may seek to free his spirit from Ideology by embracing death, if 
necessary. Ngugi wa Thiong'o is a fighter to the marrow of his bones, 
as every page of his prison diary, Detained, shows. He has been fighting 
the ideology of neo-colonialism and its handmaid, the ideology of 
Christianity. In his finely analytical paper: ‘Writing against Neo- 
colonialism’, he tell us that the writer in the seventies “tried to go 
beyond just exlanation and condemnation. One can sense in some of 
the writings of this period an edging towards the people and a search, 
‚ for new directions," (p. 100). After addressing the question: What 
should the writer do under Neo-colonialism? Should he *write and seek 
damnation (in prison) or should he be silent and become imaginatively 
extinct? —Ngugu goes on to the crucial question of language. If a writer is 
addressing peasants and workers, he must use a language that they 
understand. By using the foreign language, Ngugi asks: "Isn't the writer 
perpetuating, at the level of cultural practice, the very neo-colonialism 
heis condemning at the level of economics and that of political parties? 
For whom a writer writes is a question which has not been satisfactorily 
resolved by the writers in a neo-colonial state. For the African writer, 
the language he has chosen already has chosen audience", (p. 101). In. 
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his “speech for new directions” the writer, in a neo-colonial state needs 
to edge towards the people, who are “the agents of change". It is only 
by leaving his elitism behind, going to the common people and speaking 
to them in a language they understand, that he can transcend situational 
constraints and reach out towards the beyond of Philosophical ' 
Ideology— towards “domcratic and socialist forces for life and human 
progress", (p. 102). In Ngugi's vision of the eighties, the writer will 
have to become “ап integral part of the African revolution", by aligning 
himself with their Pan-African struggle "for a world in which they can 
control that which their collective sweat produces, a world in which 
they will control the economy, political, and culture to make their lives 
accord with where they want to go and who they want to be". The writer, 
if he has anything like commitment at all in his bones, “will have to ' 
confront the languages spoken by the people in whose service he has 
put his pen". In this act of confronting the African languages, the writer 
also meets Tradition. And Ngugi goes on to tell us: “Such a writer will 
have to rediscover the real language of struggle in the actions and 
speeches his people, learn from their great heritage of orature, and 
above all, learn from their great optimism and faith in the capacity of 
human beings to remake their world and renew themselves. He must 
be a part of the song the people sing as once again they take up arms.... 
A people united can never be defeated and the writer must be part апа. 
parcel of that revolutionary unity for democracy, socialism and the 
liberation of the human spirit to become even more human". As we 
listen to Ngugi's words, we are reminded to those warm nights in 1982, 
when after the rehearsals of Ngugi's play, Maitu Njugira, the common 
people of Kenya walked home, hand-in-hand, singing "A People 
united can never be defeated!" And Ngugi himself is, indeed, a “part 
of the song the people sing" even though he lives, an exile from his 
“beautiful Kenya”, in England. His exile has not cooled his ardour and ^ 
commitment to the cause of his people. Itis the use ofthe people's own 
language and of the art of traditional drama and orature that made 
Maitu Njugira a powerful factor in the rise of National consciousness 
in Kenya against the exploitative regime of the comprador 
borugeoisie. Ngugi has, indeed, touched-the nation's pulse to the 
quick, as the Kamiriithü experiences show—Kamiriithu the village in 
which illiterate peasants and workers built a whole theatre for them- 
selves and staged two of his plays: Ngaahika Ndeenda and Maitu Njugira. 
At Kamiriithu, Tradition suddenly surfaced as-the peasants took over 
the production and direction of the plays. The bare scripts had been, 
' indeed, written by Ngugi in Agikuyyu. But that was all. These quickly 
ceased to be.his plays. For the people took over. I wish to emphasize 
here, particularly, that Ngugi sees the need to use local languages as 
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being implicit in the situation. It is the situation that compels their use, 
and not Ngugi. So it is not a parade, or an “exaggeration of home- 
comingness” as Wole Soyinka hints maliciously (p. 36). It is not an 
ideological prescription imposed by Ngugi. It is a need implicit in a 
situation which Ngugi has discovered. Similarly, there is no conscious 
approach to Tradition, i.e. there is no ideological imperative in 
Ngugi's approach to it. It is a discovery—a realization that there is 
great revolutionary potential in the common people’s “heritage of 
oratage”. This potential suddenly surfaced in the theatrical events of 
Kamiriithu, and their intensity must have come as a surprise to Ngugi 
himself. As for the apparently Marxist tenor of his writings, I feel that 
there is no ideological imperative here either. The Marxism in Ngugi is 
less important than his powerful response to the Kenyan condition. 
The manic opperession of the common people by the black comprador 
bourgeoisie has the semblance of a class struggle because, now, the 
oppressors have the same pigment as the people. An identical situation 
prevailed thirty years ago in colonial times, but because those skins 
were white, it seemed like a racist struggle. But the oppression is the 
same. In the.force of his reaction, it is not Ngugi who has consciously 
sought out and adopted the alien ideology of Marxism to add to his 
attack—rather is it Marxism that has embraced him, for it is implicit in 
the Kenya situation. 

The question of language, as Petersen notes in the Introduction 
(p. 16), is closely related to the debate on orature and African aesthetics, 
and these, she suggests, “can perhaps be seen as a present day offshoot 
of the negritude debate....".Negritude, itself, had been subjected to 
severe criticism at the First Stockholm Conference of 1967. It was 
hardly touched upon, Peterson says, at this Second conference. Has it, 
indeed, become obsolete, having outlived its time? Negritude was 
born in a certain set of circumstances, but there have passed; and it 
new seems as though it has ceased to interest anyone as a valid body of 
thought. А 

It was as a response to white challenge that Negritude came into 
existence. The challenge, at its most basic level, questioned the African's 

. own essential humanity and his Africanity. It is in this sense, as a response 
to а challenge, that Negritude is an Ideology. And it is in this sense that 
its raison d'étre has disappeared. As an ideology it used Tradition for a 
purpose, as a weapon against, or as response to a challenge. 

But there is another, abiding dimension to Negritude, which, as 
"the sum of civilised values of the black world", is an authentic statement 
of African Tradition. In this sense, it is not a weapon against or a 
response to anything; in other words, it is not negative in its content. 
Here it rises above the usual responsive level ideology, and it reaches 
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higher into the realm of Philosophy. In this positive aspect, as ` 
Philosophical Ideology, it will continue to be relevant for all time. 

Even at the second Stockholm conference, there were, references to. 
oráture or to the African aesthetic. A writer may be chary about using 

the word ‘Tradition’, lest he be held up to public ridicule by Soyinka. 

` The уёгу word ‘Negritude’ is a béte-noire for Soyinka; so, none will 

dare to refer to it with approval. But ‘aesthetic’ is a fashionable word 

and may be used instead of ‘Negritude’. Here is professional constraint 

which has great ideological force. However, “the sum of civilised values 

of the black world" does, fortunately, exist, and a timorous writer may 

dip into it, on the sly, when Soyinka is not looking. Negritude is very 

much present in Africa and her life ways and Senghor will be remem- 

bered for ever as the seer who.discovered it because of his pure vision 

as a poet. For Senghor, Negritude is a deep, inner experience—an 

' experience that is as authentic as it is ineffable. 


So, there are two approaches to Tradition: 
i) To use it as a response to a challenge, 
` ii) to see it with veneration, and to seek it as a way of validating 
newer life experiences. 


As the first, it appears as Sinon responsive ideology and as the. 
second, it appears as Philosophical Ideology. In its second aspect, itis ` 
associated with Imagination. Perhaps, both these approaches to 
Tradition are distinct only in the mind of the analyst. For, they do, 
certainly, mingle in the creative moment of the artist. Indeed, in the 
most sublime reaches of his poetry Senghor was not asserting anything 
at all, but just expressing the deep, ре Being of Africa. At 
these times, Negritude was ~ 


ijan affirmation of Africa’s eternal values 
' ii) a spontaneous expression of Africa's joie de vivre, 
iii) a poetic documentation of Africa’s irrepressible laughter, 
song and rhythm. 


There is nothing ‘past’ about Tradition or Africanity. The sum total of 
the civilised values are not past values, but the values of the culture. 
` Hence, Soyinka's admonishment to his fellow writers not to give in to ‘a 
fascination with the past’ is basically wrong. An African writer, today 
can draw his sustenance and inspiration from it and find that it gets 
transmuted into startlingly beautiful sensibilities in the social situations of 
a new Africa. 

Negritude, in this abiding philosophical sense is the source d the 
African writer's creative Imagination. The narrowness of ideology is 
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inimical to it. А conference of African writers that fails to make any 
' serious references to Negritude is the poorer for it. Glimpses of the 
sum total of values of the black world have been revealed through . 
countless first person accounts, biographies, ethnographic studies, 
political and historical documents of oral tradition and, indeed, the 
vast corpus of orature itself. Through it all, Africa appears to be a 
mature and dignified land. Her peoples behave with restraint and 
refinement even in moment of great exultation. To me, who belongs 
to.an alien and very proud culture, this is how Africa appears, both 
through the genres of literature I have mentioned above as well as 
through personal encounter with her peoples on a visit to the continent. 
Yet, how does David С. Maillu see his own continent? In his paper, 
“The Socio-Psychológical Development of Africa”, (pp. 112-127) he 
makes up an allegory to bring out the inner significance of African history 
during and after the era of European colonization. In his allegory the 
African continent is a woman, named Negrato, who is raped by White 
European man, Yuropa. In time, Negrato gives birth to a bastard 
daughter, Africana. The allegory unfolds with a crudeness and obscenity 
that has to be read, for it cannot be related here. Any reader from an 
alien culture, who is unacquainted with.the sober and sage quality of 
African civilization, will find his comic strip stereotypes of African 
people amply justified by Maillu’s story. ‘Yes’, he will nod, ‘I always 
knew that Africans are hyper-sexed, vulgar, indisciplined, weak and 
violent and that they are primitive savages!’ And why should one think 
of Africa as female and of Europe as male and as a rapist? Several years 
ago, I read somewhere a statement by some western social scientist that 
Africa is a female continent, raped by Europe. It seemed too egregious 
for me to take serious note of. Anyway, that was from a western scho- 
lar. But David Maillu is African—or is he a European in a black skin? 
Did he copy it out of some cheap porn book in a London slum? I won- 
der whether he read out this nauseating filth to the august gathering in 
the conference hall in Stockholm. I wonder whether his hearers 
squirmed in their seats with disgust. In every line there is contempt 
for the African body until the reader touches the depths of the brutali- 
zation in which Maillu himself wallows. For instance, (p. 116) even the 
lips of an African face are not spared; Maillu refers to them as "thick 
like the vulva of a pregnant cow” 


The people of Africa have, for centuries, fought against | 


dehumanization and brutalization by aliens. Perhaps the fight continues 
today, even more desperately, against the Black Europeans, who have 
the mentality of the old slavers and plantation owners. Perhaps these 
Black European are not to be found only among the political elites, 
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among Ngugi's comprador bourgeoisie’, but also among writers and 
. delegates in conference halls. 

In Maillu's paper, there is no analysis, despite the title no Imagina- 
tion despite the allegorical form. Perhaps there is no Ideology—or is 
there some, in the contempt for the Black Man as a Tarzan and as a sex 
fiend? (Here ‘Man’ refers to all African humanity). We can forget about - 
Imagination, even though Maillu attended the conference supposedly 
as a ‘writer’. . 

What was the general reaction to Maillu's paner? We do not 
know. Was Wole Soyinke, who is usually quick to bursts of temper, 
‚ Silent in the face of such obvious desecration of his continent? There is 
nothing in the discussions reported in the book. This is extremely 
strange in a volatile person who goes on a rampage through the English 
language at the mere mention of Negritude—that sublime philosophy 
enunciated by Africa's great sage through poetry that betters the 
French language—such is its lucidity and elegance. 

If Africa has aught for the world to admire, Senghor has hymned 
it in his verses. But the world is also getting to know something of it 
through Africa's women writers. If Senghor tried to put the ineffable 
into his poetry, Africa's artistic daughters have been, in their own way, 
expressing the subtle quality of African life in their writings. At the 
Second Stockholm Conference, Buchi Emecheta spoke with rare 
humility of her passion for writing (she has created sixteen novels) and 
for story telling. There 15; it seems, something mysterious in being a 
woman. For we think and feel in a different way. We respond to the 


little things of life, and in doing so, clothe them in lovely hues. -` 


Emecheta notes that women writers bring into their pages *everyday 
things, the colours, the bits, which are mostly lacking in writing by. 
men". For exmaple, in one of her books, she describes the sound of 
pounding yam. Men just cannot put things like that into their writing. 
Emecheta says: “Even if you don't tell me the name of the writer I can 
always tell writing done by a woman. May be she has eyesto see more, 
where men are too blind to see", (р: 182). 

While there is much to be said for the finer sensibilities of women, 
which so often gives them insights far deeper than any that men can 
ever gain, we must heed a timely warning that was-given by Njabulo 
Ndebele during the discussion (pp. 183-184). Ndebele cautioned that we 
must not be led by such comparisons into “problems of genetic fallacy”: 
We -might be inveigled by false comparisons.and half-truths into 
ideological thinking in which we would create stereotypes or "reinforce 
unfortunate images of men and women". This does not mean we must 
deny the elusive qualities that differentiate men and women—qualities 
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that become strangely visible at rare moments and that add to the 
richness of human life. But we must beware, lest we be trapped by 
ideologies. These ideologies will result from an intensification of the 
qualities of maleness or femaleness leading on to a compulsive and 
universal imposition of their symbols and behaviours; authoritarian 
prescriptions that will destroy idiosyncracies and personal freedoms. 
The modernized women of India have only recently been shocked into 
realizing the extremity to which the Hindu ideology of auspicious 
femininity (sowbhagya) can lead—namely, the self-immolation with 
the buring corpse of the husband—through the ideological murder of 
Roop Kunwar. And it begins very innocuously in early infancy with 
the beautiful vermilion dot between the eyebrows. This ideology of 
femininity should, once again, warn mankind against the lethal potential 
of ideology. In most human societies, there is the ideological challenge 
of masculinity and the corresponding, responsive ideology of 
Feminism. When Tabanlo Liyong expressed a healthy suspicion of this 
imported ideology and its disruptiye effects upon African family life, 
the woman writer, Ama Ata Aidoo complemented his one-sided opin- 
ion by reminding him that Africa has her own age-old feminism. She 
said: “Africa has produced a much more concrete tradition of strong 
women fighters then most other societies. So when we say that we are 


refusing to be over-looked, we are only acting today as daughters and. — 


grand- daughters of women who always refused to keep quiet. We 
havent' learnt this from anybody abroad". (p. 183). 

Gathering in all the threads of thought, we find that both Imagina- 
tion and Ideology interweave the tapestry of Man's social life. However, 
the patterns in the tapestry begin to emerge only when the more creative 
among men and women decide to use Imagination to help them make 
the ultimate flight that takes them beyond situational ideology into 
Philosophical Ideology. The twin forces that direct social means (i.e. 
situational, responsive ideologies) to higher ends are Imagination and 
Philosophy. The writer is born in a situation and bred to its way of 
thinking; but he, by virtue of the fact that Бе is sensitive to the nuances of 
Life, is also a potential visionary and reformer. Always, everywhere, he 
is committed to the realisation of great ends, and passionately so. This 
affective element in him make him dedicate his life to taking up the 
greatest challenge presented by circumstance. But his Imaginative 
urge, being irrepressible, seeks the Freedom of the Spirit that lies 
beyond the constraints of ideology. The twin forces of Imagination and 
Ideology that interact within writer's sphere of creativity are none 
other than the twin principles of Freedom and Authority. The papers 
and the discussions of the Stockholm seminar of 1986 do not clearly 
reveal these as the shaping influence in the métier of the African writer. 
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These influences, barely visible at first, became clear only after much. 
pondering of the arguments and viewpoints expressed at the conference. 
The title, Criticism and Ideology, was misleading and the book did not : 
yield up its meanings until the concept: Imagination was substituted by 
me. А creative writer's Imagination is his or her great spiritual sweep 
: which gathers up all art and life in a transcendental commitment, such 
as only a prophet or a martyr can have. However, nothing in the book 
ever suggested this approach to the predicament of the writer in Africa. 
Not all writers make the imaginative effort to reach beyond the situation 
that, initially, prompted them to write. We are here only indicating the 
farthest possible reaches of the creative urge. Such a reaching beyond 
is implicit even in the most situation-bound writer. The writer's 
Imagination must be unbound as to his modes and styles of creative self- 
expression, so that he or she may turn anywhere. for inspiration and 
use any language he needs. All prescrptive constraints from fellow 
professionals have been identified in this paper as being basically - 
ideological. Such ideological overtones, too subtle to be readily seen, 
are highlighted by the argument in this paper- 

It is my hope that the several strands of debate set forth in this 
book, Criticism and Ideology, will lead to further debates that elucidate 
the problems facing the creative artists of Africa, for they are the men 
and women in whom all the diversity of life on that continent are 
epitomised. And, above all, they are the people through whom alone 
can Africa’s primary need of the hour, namely her ‘Search for Ideology’, 
be effecttively conducted. 


1. This is the Second Stockholm Conference for African Writers, held in 1986. The 
papers and the discussions, edited by Kirsten Holst Petersen, have been published 
by the Scandinavian Institute of African Studies, Uppsala, 1988, under the titlé 
Criticism and Ideology. Those quotations in my paper which are followed by a 
page number within brackets are all from this book. Several strands of discursive 
thought from this book are woven into the major argument of my paper. However, 
the dialectical model of the paper has been perceived by me in the predicament 
of the African writer. There is no suggestion or hint of this dialectic in any part 

. of the book. 
2. I owe this insight to a very perceptive and philosophical essay written by the 
, editor of MANAS (Los Angeles), Vol. XXXVII, No. 1, January 4, 1984, pp. 1-2 
and p. 7. 

3.. Edward Shils, Ideology, International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, The — ' 

`. Macmillan Company and the Free Press, 1968, р. 69. | 

4,  ibid., p. 66. The nine different attributes are: 

*a) explicitness of formulation; 

b) intended systemic integration around a particular moral or cognitive belief; 
c) acknowledged affinity with other past and contemporaneous patterns; 

d) closure to novel elements or variations; 

е) imperativeness of manifestation in conduct; 
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- African Economic Development: 
An Agenda for Future 


Research and Information System to the 
Non-Aligned and other Developing countries, 
RIS, 1987, p. vii + 378. price Rs. 200. 
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While economic crisis in sub-Saharan African countries has been - 
talked about and discussed in various world fora, in recent years, the 
Third World countries have yet to grapple with the crisis issues in the 
context of meeting the challenge headlong through the instrumen- 
talities of South-South Co-operation. This book, alongwith another 
study by RIS, titled: 'South-South Economic Co-operation', therefore, 
deserves special attention. Both the books are based on papers by RIS 
expert group members—both Indian and African scholars. There is 
yet another book that goes alongwith this theme. It is titled “Africa: 
Dimension of the Economic Crisis", edited by Shanti Sadiq Ali and 
Anirudha Gupta. It is based in the proceedings of a national seminar 
jointly organised by African Studies Society of India and Jawaharlal 
'Nehru University. There are several good papers in that book too, 
which are equally relevant and well argued: Such efforts in India and 
African countries cértainly merit encouragement. 

Reverting back to the book under review it is a product of the 
seminar orhanised by the Zimbabwe Economic Society and the RIS, 
held in Harare on August 25, 1986. The study focuses attention on the: 
prospects of South-South level strategy to overcome the critical 
economic conditions which have been the bane of the sub-Saharan 
African region since the early 1970's. i 

In probing the dimensions of the economic crisis in Africa, Nelson 
Moyo and Rob Davies in their paper "Dimensions of the African 
Economic Crisis" trace the situation to a complex of four superimposed | 
crisis patterns. The technical crisis stems from the extension of arable 
agriculture and grazing into low rainfall areas, and running down 
fragile soil under intensive traditional cultivation. The development 
crisis arises from the failure of policies and institutions to develop 
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agriculture. The economic crisis is largely a result of external factors 
arising from the fall in the world demand for primary products and 
lastly, the political crisis results from civil wars, coups,.and attempts at 
military and economic destabilization. 

| Even though each of these crisis areas deserve attention the 
authors are primarily concerned with the economic crisis. Their argument 
is based on such factors as Africa's narrow resource base, growing 
- external debts, difficult balance of payments position, deficit in current 
account deposits, and a continuing process of worsening terms of 
trade. These factors, in their turn, arise from.adverse external situations 
and faulty internal policies. 

-; The authors’ put forward two alternative solutions. The first іѕ 
epitomised in the Lagos Plan of Action and Final Act of Lagos, while 
the second is based on various World Bank reports on sub-Saharan 
Africa. between the two, the authors welcome OAU's Lagos Plan of 
Action based on collective self-reliance and South-South Co-operation 
asia viable strategy to overcome the existing crisis. It may be recalled 
that the Lagos Plàn was adopted by African leaders as a means to placing 
African economies on the road to economic independence. The plan is 
committed to the structural transformation as the mode for socio- 
economic change towards constructing a homogenous development . 
framework. 

.. Ajit Singh in his; paper, “Exogenous Shocks and Deindustrialisation 
` in Africa: Prospects and Strategies for Sustained Industrial Develop- 
ment", observes that the weakness in the African industrial performance . 
stems from the rudimentary development of the African labour force 
during independence. The growth process was rendered critically 
dependent on the industrial development of metropolitan economies 
as colonial legacy. As such, between 1950-73, the African economies 
showed favourable growth trends linked to the growth of the world 
economy. Similarly, with the setting in of the world oil crisis, the African 
economies also. nosedived to deeper setback. Ajit Singh states that 
only structural modification of national economies—both agricultural 
and industrial structural patterns—could contribute towards correcting 
the disequilibrium in sub-Saharan economies. 

‚ Santosh Malhotra examines the structural aspects and links 
Africa's crisis situation to the weak social and physical infrastructure 
of the African economies and an adverse external environment. He 
focusses on the internal dynamics and external variables of the problem 
asia matter of immediate concern. Food and Debt crisis are the two 
important components for the overall economic crisis. A combination 
of, population growth (2.5%-3%); declining per capita income, 
mounting balance of Pure difficulties, high debt burden and wide- 
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spread famine аге the foundations of the deepening crisis. Не criticises 
the agricultural price and exchange rate policies which have had an 
adverse effect on both exports and food production. In this connection 
it may be mentioned that prof. Ramchandani, who has written a 
number of papers on related theme, underscores, in one of his articles, 
that a unique feature of Africa's debt problem is that increasing debts 
in sub-Saharan African situation generate lower rates of output, a fall 
in the marginal savings rate, and an increase in the capital-output ratio. 
It is in respect of sucli structural deformation that we highlight the 
significance of economic and technical co-operation among developing 
countries in agricultural and food technology related areas. ` 
Part II of the book deals with the development problems in the 
food and agricultural sectors. Arnold Sibanda in his article, “The Food 
Problem in the African Economic Crisis" asserts that the crisis is 
mainly due to Africa's continued dependence on cash crops at the 
expense of food crops to promote commercialisation. The international 
division of labour assigned to the developing countries the role of 
drawers of water and hewers. of wood; and therein lies the seeds of 
imbalance. The result is that most African economies suffer from 
monoculture export crops. There has been only a little effort towards 
restoring the food and cash crop balance. Over and above, the food 
aid programme of developed countries are manipulated to dump poor 
quality food grains in backward economies. He rightly advocates radical 
land reforms to overcome the imbalance as the land tenurial issues 
have yet to be tackled systematically. | 
As part of the remedial policies, T. Chimombe in his paper “Food 
Security in Africa" sees food aid as only a stop gap arrangement. He 
stresses more regional co-operation among African states to achieve 
greater self-reliance. In this process he stresses lesser involvement of 
. transnational corporations in Africa. He is convinced that all this would 
call for a committed leadership which alone could work towards South- 
South cooperation in line with the principle of collective self-reliance. 
B.L. Amla and S.K. Mujumdar discuss issues pertaining to food 
protection and food security in NAM countries, with special reference 
to Africa. Their argument on the basic causes of food security are in 
tune with the other writers in that they stress the need for special 
attention on agro-ecological conditions in African states. They call for 
plans to adequately take care of the production of basic food items 
which are socially, culturally and economically compatible. African 
` countries must develop buffer stocks and develop systematic post-harvest 
technologies. Buffer stock handling and management would ,ofcourse, 
demand technological innovation, appropriate storage structures and 
handling and conservation system. There is a need of technical brain 
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trust to scrutinise available technologies and select balanced systems 
that were effective and that would be suitably modified to local 
requirements. This, in turn, would provide incentives to the farmers to 
improve their agricultural practices. 

Apart from the short-run problem of food insecurity, African 
economies have also to deal with long run decline in per capita food 
output. This is where planning assumes importance. Yoginder Alagh, 
in his article on "Some Issues of Agricultural Planning in Africa", 
believes that the "neglect of agricultural supply planning can be 
extremely critical for a national economy and its overall development 
plan”. He believes that India could substantially help African countries 
in long term by bringing into use its considerable experience in preparing 
national agricultural development plans with commitment for investment 
priority to agricultural sector and for project planning. Moreover, 
India and Africa could share experiences in food supply and distribution 
planning, as well. ( 

. Most post-independence African governments were aware of the 
significance and dynamism of industrial activity in the development 
process. yet, having inherited colonial structure and lacking in 
administrative skills and technical expertise, industrial base has 
functioned on the pre-independence pattern. Perhaps there has been 
some indigenisaton of personnel, mostly at lower and middle level 
services sector of the multinationals. However, it may be noted that 
the foreign enclave continues to account for 50% of the GDP.of African , 
economies and continuesto constitute the dominant sector of the sub- 
Saharan economies. Аз a result, not surprisingly, any decline in this sector is 
quickly reflected in the overall declining growth in the sub-Saharan 
economies. This is the development process that the national African 
governments have not yet been able to reverse, since the independence. 
In this context, Joe Umo, Daleep Singh and Satish Mehta have 
discussed the problems of industrialization and development strategies 
of African economies. In the last two decades; several ideas relating to 
overall thrust to development have been afloat. These include 
expansion and diversification of agricultural export commodities, 
import substitution, export promotion, integrated rural development 
and the basic needs approach. 

However, the question is not one of merits or детен of the 
conceptual niceties concerning development strategies as such. It has 
more to do with strategies that are not clearly identifiable. In several 
cases the goals of economic development are clearly conceived by the 
countries; their policies are also clearly articulated and yet it is difficult 
to count on anything that can be called an effective strategy. H.S. Rao 
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and Nagesh Kumar have in their paper placed a lot of emphasis on the 
transfer of technology to achieve more equitable world. order in line 
with the Third World demand for NIEO through the process of collective 


self-reliance. : 
Mukwanason Hyuha's paper deals with the trade problems of Africa 


and shows how the old pattern of dependence largely remain intact 
even though African economies have had more room to manoeuvre. 
The bulk of exports of African countries go to the former colonising 
power and their western allies. As regarding Africa's debt problems, 
Nelson Moyo offers a solution in term of forming a Third World 
alliance system. He highlights the urgent need for developing countries 
to come together as conceived by the Lagos Plan of Action. 

The setting up of Africa Fund.(the Action for Resisting Invasion, 
Colonialism and Apartheid) is a milestone in the struggle against 
apartheid. It is formed as a Plan of Action to assist the frontline states 
to bear reprisals that might result from their economic boycott of the 
racist South Africa. V.R. Panchmukhi and Santosh K. Mehrotra in 
their paper on “Africa Fund: Reflection on its Scope and Function” 
raise a number of questions and argue that it must give priority to the 
basic infra-structural development of the southern African countries 
to avoid the acute dependent nature of this region. They underscore 
that the fund be projected as a catalyst and service institution. But 
given the magnitude of the task, it is clear that the Fund's financial and 
organizational muscle will need to be greatly strengthened if the 
economic boycott of South Africa is to force Pretoria to see reason. It ` 
is true that several countries have contributed to the Africa Fund. But 
the main point is to decide whether it should be funded through voluntary 
donations or rather the member countries, must come together to 
contribute a small percentage of their GNP, a workable commitment, 
on the same lines as developed countries are expected to contribute 
0.7 per cent of their GNP towards the development of the developing 
countries. It is only through such bold strategies, that South-South 
Co-operation could be translated into reality. Otherwise, shall I say, it 
is unlike to make a worthwhile impact, and be sidelined, over time as 
an-unnecessary lengthy rhetoric. | 


Aparajita Biswas ° 





Urbanization in the Third World: 
Ап African Experience 


Fatima Ali Khan (Hyderabad: Booklinks Corporation), 
1987, 216 pp. | 


The study deals with Kenya, which Баз been selected as a typical African 
country and as representative of Third World countries facing problems 
of urbanisation and development. Colonial policies, as in other areas, 

: resulted in a dualist pattern of development getting firmly embedded 
and well defined core/periphery contrasts emerging. 
|. The author traces the physical background of Kenya which leads 
tothe identification of five ecological zones. This distribution of popu- 
lation is explained in terms of the ecological and historical factors and 
three phases recognised in the evolution of the settlement pattern. 
The first phase, due to Indian Ocean trade led to development of ports 
while the second phase from 1895 to 1963 saw the impact of British 
colonial rule. The White Highlands developed while the port towns 
declined. The current phase is aimed at minimization of disparities 
through a conscious policy of development of other centres. 
The significance of colonization in determining the pattern of 
urbanization, particularly through the layout of the railway lines and 
development of Highlands is stressed. The author points out that it 
resulted in a lop-sided development. The pattern is changing due to 
the decline in significance of the railway and the increasing importance 
of roads. Spread effects have been generated leading to greater dispersal 
and growth of towns in areas which were native reserves. Inspite of 
this, the primacy of Nairobi is increasing and migration is an important 
factor. In view of this, the author has undertaken a field study of migrants 
in Nairobi to get an insight into the process of migration. 
The study is based on data collected from various sources 
supplemented by the author’s field observations. The data has been 
painstakingly processed and a number of maps and graphs are used as 
illustrations. One is struck by the parallelism between the general 
trends i in Kenya and those in other countries where colonization has 
left an indelible imprint on spatial patterns of urbanization. 

. | Ms. Ali Khan's book is a very valuable addition in the field of Third . 

World urbanization. However, the title of the book is a bit misleading 

as it does not indicate that the focus is on Kenya. 





K. Sita 





Africa: an Economic and 
Political Study 


Harjinder Singh: UDH Publishers, (New Delhi), 
1985, p. 224+ vi 


Development of capitalist system in the western world brought about 
vertical division of labour.at the international level, as the precolonial 
domestic production framework of Third World economies was dis- 
integrated through the processes of colonisation. During the colonial 
period African agricultural economy was divided into indigenous and 
non-indigenous sectors which worked in total isolation of each other. 
Economies of the African countries came to be integrated into western 
capitalist economic system as the indigenous or African sector did not 
develop autonomous capacity for development and became heavily 
dependent for its growth on the factors of external interaction and : 
internal threat, and which has been responsible fot further reduction 
in sub-Saharan African states’ ; capacity for autonomous development. 
Author in his study of economic and political conditions of Africa, 
makes an important point that the declining agricultural production 
over the last two decades has affected the development of indigenous 
sector of the African economy due to the scarcity of food and agricultural 
products both for domestic consumption and export purposes. 
Agricultural expansion is sine-qua-non for the vigorous growth of 
industries and since, the agriculture has remained in subsistence sector, 
African continent to-day is the least industrialised region of the 
world. Industrialisation has been unevenly spread with the industrial 
activity having been concentrated in a few major centres only. During 
the colonial rule non-indigenous sector developed extractive industries at 
the cost of subsistence and national sectors of the economy. 
Economies of the independent African states are still dependent in the 
export of agricultural products and raw materials and in return import 
manufactured goods; and with expanding domestic needs imports 
have tended to rise sharply as compared to the exports. Author points 
out that during the seventies exports and imports grew at an annual 
rate of 3.7 and 5.6 percent respectively as. compared to corresponding. 
figures of 6.8 and 3.3 percent during the previous decade. . 
The book by Harjinder Singh, Associate Professor in Department 
of African Studies, Delhi University, has in all ten chapters. First two 
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chapters deal with various factors affecting economic conditions in 
sub-Saharan African region. Chapters 3; 4, 5, deal with agricultural 
and social developments, in Ethiopia. The author deals with socio- 
оа and political developments. in Zimbabwe and Namibia in 
chapters 6, 7, 8, 9. The last chapter discusses South African migratory 
labour system. 
i In his study of Ethiopian economic conditions, author has discussed 
in great detail the governmiental efforts in the pre and post revolutionary 
period to socially and economically develop the country. Though the 
approach and methods of present Ethiopian revolutionary government 
wee field of economic and social planning differ radically from those 
of the pre-revolutionary set-up, Ethiopian economy. continues to be 
characterised by droughts, food shortages and low level of development. 
Centralised socialist economic planning in Ethiopia both at the level of 
_ theory and practice constitutes an important departure from similar 
pre revolutionary practices, and therefore, it would have been betterif 
the author had evaluated these efforts at the conceptual level in his 
chapters on Ethiopia. What distinguishes Ethiopia from other African 
states is that it had never been colonised except for a brief period of. 
Fascist occupation in late thirties. Zimbabwe, unlike Ethiopia had ` 
come under British colonial occupation which developed its agriculture 
die minerals for the benefit of metropolitan power. In chapter six the 
author deals with the political and armed struggle (in the former 
hodesian colony), which preceded’ the birth of sovereign state of 
babwe. In chapter 7, titled “Zimbabwe: Socio-economic problems", 
Harjinder Singh has given assessment of the agricultural, and mineral 
‚ resources of Zimbabwe the impact of geopolitical factors on the 
economic development. He has further discussed the problems faced 
during the post-independence period in establishing a socialist society. 
In chapters eight and nine the nature of political developments in 
arid consequent economic exploitation of the Namibia by South Africa . 
have been illustrated by the author. Dr. Singh describes peculiar 


npr a country. It exists as an internationalterritory lawfully under the 
UN jurisdiction but illegally occupied by South Africa". In the last 
` chapter, the author has described the South African migratory labour 
system which is a backbone of the Pretoria's policy of apartheid in 
‚ social and political field. 

The work of Dr. Harjinder Singh makes for an important reading 
by the post-graduate students of African Affairs. The author has written 
it in lucid style, providing for the basic facts and analysis of African 
situation which one may require for understanding economic and 
political conditions in the north-east.and southern Africa. It would 








Namibian situation in following words: “Namibia is neither a colony | | 
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. have been better if the author had included among his case studies, 
some more African states from western and eastern coast of Africa. 
Though it is a well researched book, a reader is left with the feeling at 
the end that the account by itself might not be sufficient for those who 
are doing study and research of African situation at higher level. Dr. 
Singh’s book may however help to increase the appetite for young 
scholars, interested in knowing economic and political situation in 
Africa to go in for wider readings. 


V.S. Sheth 
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